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5 * EAU SECS 
5 LETTERS. J 
0 * 


A Lerres is the firſt ati en part of _ 


a word. 


6 . 
9 * 


WE 6 1 


10 Engliſh there are twenty- fix De - 


* 


Six of the letters are vowels, and 1 founded 
by themſelves ; a, e, 1, o, u, y. 


Y is in ſound wholly the ſame with. 73 
written inſtead of it at the end of words, o ox before 
i, as fly, fifmg < it is retained likewiſe, in fore 
words defived. from the rank 5 5 and it is k always A 


vowel. * 


Vor. II. 4 | 5 


* 
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Vis either a vowel or a diphthong ; its proper 
ſound is the 6. r | 


The reſt of the letters are conſonants; which 
cannot be ſounded alone: ſome not at all, and 
theſe are called mutes, b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t: others 
very imperfectly, making a kind of obſcure ſound, 
and theſe are called ſemi-yowels, J, m, n, r, f, s; 
the firſt four of theſe are called liquids... 


Lis a double 
4, and S. N 


r 


conſonant, compounded of c, or 


Z ſeems not to be a double conſonant in Eng- : 
liſh, as it is commonly ſuppoſed : being only a 
thicker or coarſer expreſſion of sg. = 


C is pronounced like 4, before a, o, u; and 

ſoft, like s,. before e, i, y: in like manner, y is 
ronounced always hard before a, o, u; ſometimes - 
hard and ſometimes ſoft before i, and y; and for 

the moſt part ſoft before e. WE 


Py 
* 
© * 
— — — — —  —  —— — — —  O__—__ 
* 8 id 
9 a 


. 6 


SYLLABLES. 


A SYLLABLE is a part of a word conſiſting of 
one or more letters, which are pronounced toge- L 
ther : or a ſyllable is a complete word uttered in 6 
dne breath. 5 F * 


: 0 — 
5 9 @ 


In ſpelling, the beſt and only certain rule for 
dividing the ſyllables, is to divide them as they 
„ 
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are naturally divided in 2 right | unciation.; 
without regard to the derivation of words, or the 
poſlible combination of conſonants at the begin 


a ning of a ſyllable, DG 
, | 88 27” 
i w 0 R B 
Wonps are articulate -ſounds, defigned to re- 
preſent ſomè ide. 


There are nine larts of words or parts of ſpeech, 


1. The Artic Re" to \ Cublldriived. when they 85 
are common names of things, ts point them 
out, and to ſhew how far their aten 
extends. e 1 ' +. | 


i 


2. The Subantive, or 8 being the 9 8 of... | 
any thing conceived to ſubuſt, or of WOO 
have wy notion. | 


þ 


3- The Pronoun, ſtanding inflead of the noun, 


4. The Adjeftive, added tothe noun or ſubſtan- | 
tive, to expreſs its N : 


| 5. The Verb or wor way of eminence. 1 
£ fying to, be, to 255 e | ” 10 


i 6. The. Abet, added to verbs; and alſo to es 

tives and. other adverbs, to expreſs ſome: mo- 
dification or circumfjance -of an — * | 
FAO thereto belonging, 8 


f 7 


- 


Oy 7. The Prepoſition, put before nouns and pronouns, 


but, alas! how ah } we pervert it to the 


£4 "ek of purpoſes 


| : Prepoſitions of, to, on, by, for. 
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to ſhew their relation, and to connect them 
with the other parts of the ſentence. — 


8. The Cinjun#tion, connecting ſentences together. | 


8 FOOL DE” ti 

9. The Interjedtion, thrown in "ban the parts ſig 
. "fl ſentence, to expreſs the affections of the | 
ä 4 | 

ow . [4 a | 
ExAmMPLE. a { 

5 1 

The power of ſpeech is . e, peculiar to — 
man, and was beſtowed up upon bim * hs beneficent 
pa 


Creator 5A the greateſt avi mo excellent uſes 3 3. 
. a 


In this ſentence are 8 
1. The Articles the, 4 a. | * 


2. Subſtantives - power, ſpeech, Faculty, m man, Cre- FR 


ator, uſes, purpoſes. 


"<P 


| 2 Pronouns Him, his, we, it. 
4. Adjectives benęficent, greateh, alm, | 
| iar. 
5. Verbs is, was, aeg do, pervert. 
6. Adverbs © - moſt, how 


Conjunctions and, but. | 
9. Intetjection alas! SI 5 
* ARTICLE. 


/ 


” 
* 
. 
* 
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Pope 4 
0 £ 


* + * : « $* * ® 
i 4 4% va. 5 
. * — 24 - w4 «0 1 
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The Anniaa: is a ont. L to e 
tives, to point them e and to ſhew how tar their 
igniheanon extends. 


, * 414 


In Engliſh there are but two 0 a andthe + 0 
a becomes an befòre gs wes w e or 
a ſilent þ preceding a vowel. | 
4, called the indefinite article, 3 is e in a * 
ſenſe, to point 9 58 my of the kind! in- 
determinatel. | 
The, called the ai article, determines what. 
particular thing is meaned, * 
A ſubſtantive, without an article to limit © it, is 


-4 


4 mon, means. ſome A ” that kinds 
indebnitely ; 3 The man, definitely, thut N | 


man. of whom we were ſpeaking. 55 
Tue firſt therefore can only be j ined-to fub- | 
ſtantives in tbe ſingular number che 


laſt _ | 
alſo Joined to plurals. « : OY | 


4 S + 2 £ * w 9 
'N — . 
| | \ 
* 5 


SUBSTANTIVE. 


Seger ein is quality aſcribed” to a 
3 when the ſubject it denotes is conſiderel 


taken in: its wideſt ſenſe ; u ne 


imply, in itſelf, v Wade any regard to its qualities. LET 


B 2 Sub- 


* 2 


— 


6 THE LADY' ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Subſtantives are of two ſorts ; u and am- 
mon names. | 


Proper names are the names "propriate to in- 
. dividuals; as the names of perſons and places: 


ſuch as George, 
kinds containing many forts or ſorts, containing 


5 . individuals under them; 26, animal, nay. | 
Proper names admit not of articles, nor of plu- 


Tality of number; unleſs by a figure, ar by acei- 


dent: as when great conquerors are called ler- 


anders; and ſome great conqueror an Alexander;; 


or when there are many 1888 of the ane Jos, | 


ed the two Scipios, 9 OY 


*. © * 


Numb Es. 


Jar and plural. 


15 agli, the ſubſtantive agile is made 
F plural, generally by adding, 8, or es, where it is ne- 
ceſſa 


for the pronunciation: as king, Jan gd, ; 
ves: and in many others. by 4 change o 


Fox, 


common names. ſtand for 


1 


s Engliſh has only ro nb, the . 


addition of a letter or 3 — for the ſake of M 


eaſier pronunciation and more agreeable ſound 5: {as 


— oxen; _ CER, 


Carne 


' Caſes, or EE are two. The nemjnative 
which fim ply expreſſes the name of the thin 
and that of the gur cafe, which, expreſſes t 


relation of Fe or belonging, and an 
4 | Ce 


* 


1 


E IK. $. aw 


the genitive caſe in Latin: 0 


— 
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** 1 
5 * 


G 


e W 


„ 


— 
= 


Genders, or de ans thats. A are „ 


quently conſidered with relation to the diſtinction 


of ſex or gende as being male or female, or neither 
the one nor the other. Hence ſubſtantives are 'of _ 
the 1 or * or e, Fm is Fey ” 
gen er, «7 4 ; , oy $3.6 

The diſtinction of malcaline' and fexjinine is ap- 
plied to the names of animals; all other ſubſlan- 
tives are neuter; except when, 2 
rhetorical fiction, e inanimate ak area, ohh 
exhibited os TODD.” 


PROM, o UN. 
A PronoUN 1 uſed inflead of * 


Aa noun. 


In the pronoun be 
—_— gender, 2127 7. conerl fi. 


The perſons are res: firſt, 1 vid. 

s may ſpeak of hinifelf; ſecondly, he max 
of the perſon to whom he addrefles himſelf; 
— he may peak of ſome other 1 3 


= 


a v 


By n 


- 
* 
\ * 


* » 
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Theſe are called, reſpectively; the rſt ſecond 
ind third perſons: "and-are expreſſed b the pro- 
nouns J, Thou, He; and en of theſe have the n 
plural number, we, ye, they. | 


The pronbun ſingular of the third perſon has 
rte g $3 be be, it. 1 


*: Pronouns have three caſes; the ominative; ; the s + 
poſſeſſive like nouns; and an objective caſe, Which | | 
1 follows. the verb active or the r N expreſ- 
ſing the object of an action, or of a relation ; 100 th 

an wers to the oblique caſes in Latin. th 

. The kinds of pronouns are four; . Perſonal, Poſt . ca 

feſſive,. or Pronominal ae ae or Os 1 of 
manſtt ative. . en an be 53 8 
The Perſonal ane 5 che Ae of ſub- di 
ſtantives, and as ſuch ſtand by themſelves: the7 _ 
are J, 7 cher, 2 „be, it; with their — 1 > 
Fe - 8 3 % 14 
5 Nungers, Cafes, and Genders. lin 
5 ter 
wt, t . E R 8 0 N I n * — an 
2 18 La 1 * 3 3 OP : : 2 
© Ty thou, be; ve, ye or you bey 2 
„ e of 
ole nclrog vl. Ne- * 6 E 8. ee e oe 
ha nen. bet 00h. Nom, ber 055. ped thi 
I, mine, me; we, ours, us. an 


* 
* 
"7? cr * 


* 22 4 | Second 


4 


THR/LAD 10 aN elo 22513 * 


3 4375 157917 * *'Second Pin. 5 
Th thine, thee ;” . or you; yours, you” 


_ Third. Erin — 

Maſc. He, ks, 21 r %. i 
Fem, Tv 7 hers, her; be the 77452 theirs, em; 1 
Neut. I Na 155 20 278 * 


—— oops” 


fees pronein ö why, my, tex; dür, jours. 
their; ts, ( «ty is, he's; her's;'our's, yourls, ., 
their” J have evidently the form of the. poſſeſſive 
caſe; and ee mine, thine, Way! be cherined 
of the ſame' rangi, whe > 90098 Io! - 


| Relative Pronouns, ſa, called RF kay Bale 
directly refet to ſome ſubſtantive going before, 
called antecedent; connect the following part of 
the ' ſentence with the foregoing; and 8 15 * ä 
which, what, whether, that, ee. 


Definitive” Pronouns define, Bemehpes and 
limit the extent of the common name, or general 
term, to which they either refer, or are joined; 
and are, hit, 8 _— any, Jem, om money the”. 
fame.” * S613 Is 

1$t he, which, a are called interroj 
tives, when uſed in aſking a queſtion. / n 
other, are called diſtributives, denoting the perſons 
| or things that make * a , as d wt 
rately or ſingly. | , 


Own and elf, in the al ſaves, are ee to 
the poſſeſkves my, aur, thy, your, his, Og; z 
and expreſs emphaſis, or n 


* 


9 


1 


- That 
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That makes thoſe; this; — 3 other, 


any relation to the ſame in a 


6 | — more —_ Wiſe ir ly 


PRE” 


n who, ve (i. e. Who * wh Os. 
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ADJECTIVES o or  QVALITIES. 
An Aphcrivr is a word eee « ſubſtan 


| the to expreſs its quality, 


In Engliſh the adjeRive i is not ey on acecunt 
of gender, number, or caſe. The only variation 


it admits of, is the degrees of compariſon, 5 


AdjeQives for the moſt part admit of more and 


| be, or of different degrees: and the words that 
_ expreſs fuch adjeRives have accordingly prope! 
forms to expreſs the different degrees. 


| When an adjective is fimply expreſſed, wicking 
ifferent degree, it is 


called the Poſitive ; as wiſe, great. 


When it is expreſſed with augmentation, or 
with reference to a leſs degree of the ſame, it is 


called the Comparative; as, wifer, greater. | 


When it is expreſſed, as being in the higheſt 
degree of all, it is called eee as 1% 


Freateſt. 


So that the . a or Poſitive, becomts 


| ——— by adding v or er; and ſuperlative b 2. 


—1 2 or eft. And the adverbs more and moſt, 
aw ; lh the adjective, have the ſame effe 


Mono- 


— 
— 


"has 


DT, 
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+, * Monoſyllables, for the moſt: 


E as mild, milder, mildeſt ; Kita, mere frugal, | 


(Lt! 1. 5833-70 


In e Is . the Juperiative is formed bY 


adding the adverb moſt; as, arri, or a 5 


 nethermoſt, andermoſt, uppermg/t, fir maſi. er 
In Engliſh, as in moſt other languages, there 
are ſome words of very commen ue, in which'the - 
caprice of euſtom is apt to get the better of u. 
e ee en is reſpec} 5 
2 ' Good, N "oY 5 * , in : 
| Bad, w . 99 9 &s y born 
WY „ haf; ee 24h 
55 or many, mores mit” = 
| And a ben others. 3 93" rite hy LE neg 7 
v E R BY 8 


A Vins! is 2 Tue ſerving to 2 0 we 
affirm of any ſubject, or attribute to it: but the 
common definition is, that it * to be, to do, : 
or to ſ uffer. ü 


* 


| There are three, kinds of vel; 2 
and neter. 


A 3 active (called alſo 3 bicaufanhs- 


ee to the ob ) exprefiles-.an | 
action! aft * ject 1 


N 
3 


| part, ate com- © 
pared by er and ef; and diſſyllables by m un 


9 


* T HE: L A DOENC#CLOPEDI A. 


1 


* . 


Action, and neceſſarily; implies | objects plied” 
7 9 : 


A verb; aſſes expreſſes a paſſion or a "ſuffering 
or the — of an action; and neceffaril, 
plies an object to be acted upon; as 1 2 — 
Thomas-1s loved. 0 


att When the agent takes mY Teach in the ſen 
„the verb is adtive, and is followed by the 


72 Y "a "= 


. when the, odiect takes the lead, the verb 


as paſſive, and is followed dy the nt. 10 T 


A ve#b neuter expreſſes being, or a ſtate or con+ 
dition of being; when® the agent and the object 
acted upon coincide, and the event, is properly 
neither action nor paſſion, but rather ſomethi 
between both; as I am, 1 ſeep, 1 walk. A verd. | 
neuter is called intranſitive, becauſe the effect is 


confined within the agent, and doth not 725 over 
to any object. 


In Engliſh, many verbs are uſe both in an 


Active and a neuter ſignification, the conſtruction 
only determining of which kind „ 


To the ſignification of the verb i is f. aperadded the 
RO. of ſes, Ne mode wh time. 


— # - 3 * . & * . 
F 8 . 
= o ; * 
* oy o 
% 0 1 "4 : * ' P R P 7 TY < ) by 6 4 Z 5 


By which he verb corref ponds with the be 
pronouns, and in ſome parts of it varies its endings 
to expreſs, or agree with, different perſons of the 
ame number; as 7 burg thou loveſt, he loveth or 
- deves - But in the plural number there is no va- 


8 0 


. 


by me. % Wenns TIL 5 dun ALI .f 1 


nation oi ending to expreſs the different perſons; 


E 
t 
t 


r 


2 


* 


-riounz ſingular or plural 


renne _ © wood 
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and the three perſons plural are the ſame alſo with PR 


the firſt perſon ſi 27 ſides in the preſent 
time of the ſubjunétf ve mdd all all perſonal variation 


is ohr N . 0154 2013 Hit vil 


bed AO a0 Se ag: e ing 00 0 


a. 


wi, 450 * "nt zn N 
3 {I-41 \ ul 84 — L © 25 A 


1 7M 11 corteſpends with the manbbr ofthe 
different numbers of - the lame U drr wy 


 lovehh, e nn c ER 7 0 
| 211 15 ai 19 8 
hap M 0 D * T 


Toe 5. mode is the manner of IO 4 5 be- 


ing, action, or paſſion. 


SubjunRive, and Infinitive 


When an action is f ply declared, 7or a queſ- 
tion is aſked concerning it, we call it the [ndicative 
or declarative mode; as I love ; loveſt thun? When 
it is bidden, it is called the Imperative; as loye . 
thou. When it is fubjoined as the eng or;defign, 
or megtioned under a condition, a 8 oh e oe or 


69 


call it the A ede ; as, if I love; i thou 3 
When it is bare! expreſſed, without any limitation 
of perſon or Wees M 

to love: and when it js expreſſed” in a' form in 


- which it may be joined to a noun as its 1 or 
accident, partating thereby of the. nature 


adj We it is called the participle; as loving. 
7 1 M k. 


Rd 


* 


ſo as to expreſs t, 


r, it is called the Infinitiue; as 


1 


"Ugh 


A 


* 


There are four modes; Indjeaive lor, \$ 


#3 4 


_ * 
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; '4 14 k *1 * % 
* C116 — þ 1 N 310 2 a 015 939 
{ „ : 
2” 2 A + 17 7 FL 
2 . 1 * 


i Ain Fett f Tis 
of By which the ad 8 Anbei Alon, 
or paffion, as preſent, paſt, or future, whether . 
paſſing in ſuch a time, or then iniſhed, as, I love, 
1 loved; I bear, T bore, I have borne. But to ex- 
preſs the time of the verb, the Engliſh uſe alſo. 
| -aSſtance of other verbs, called therefore auxili- 
'afies, ot helpers ; do, he, haue, ſhall, will ; as, I do 
eee; I am loved, I was leu; I have loud, I have 
10 deen leved; I ſhall or will * be loved. 


The two principal auxilfaries, to have, and tobe, 
are thus varied W to perſons number 5 ny l 
r 


#.% 


To WAVE. 


* 


IV DIC ATI Mo DEI 


| | Preſent Time. We 
t 25 5 Bhaghe- | ; Phurs . - 

x; I have We q:=- 35 

4 Thou haſt . Thin: 

3. He hath, or has ] They 


Paß Time. 


9 | * Time. | 

0 : Sing. rt 84 | C) ig 

er 7 1. I ſhall or will , We 

2. 0 hb ca * -\ have | ve 

10 3. He * lt ' | | 


12 4 #1 7 

lo | OS LETS 

e 1 ri Moo. 
sing. | Viun. 


„ | | 2 "Þ P I Lat us have 
„ 2. Have thou, or do 2. Have ye, or do you. 24 
I; ._ >" "oo Ros have 4 

3 Let him have : by ] 3. Let them nate. 


771i 


SUDJuncTiVs Mons. 


l Projent Time. | 0 | 
E . wwe n : 
- Thou{ have "| 2 Je © Tram, ." 
+ Be *'S +: 14 "4 itt et 26 


j , 


* 


IV TIX ITI C% ; RS - 
Preſent, to have; Paſt, to have bed. 


e eee 928 
Preſent, having; 3 . bad; Paſs, having had, 


10 
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- +: oi Oe b | 
CU ＋ O B 'E. .o2 
: 10 on, in vw Md I. 
* 1 ICAT IVE, n. ost 8 
| 5 Intl 2117 "Fi 

F Pos Tak Niue 9 H. 
5 n ; | Plur. 
2. Thou rt 2 — I. Y > AK are. aver? | f 


cena) 


Tz | | * 
"Paſt Time. e 
e ee 
$19.1 I». We) 5 11 
2. Thou waſt Ve e 


3. He was I They 


* — 
0 7 474 &, 3 oo p 2% 7 4 
; ; 1 
Future Time. | 


Tx Sing. © " + > Plur. 
1. I ſhall er will 3 | We * 8 
* Thou that or be Ye . thall or will be. 
3. He ſhall er ui Tbey I © off 


| _- TxpunAtive Mop x. 


f . "Ms Be thou, « or do 1. Let us be ; 
0 thou be_ * © | ''F:2:. Be. ye | 
PTY 3. Het! him be Ze: Let them be, 


F 
= * 4 * 
»S * . 1 i - 
6 o 4 N 
- + * * = 
4 * 


»- 
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. 
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% 


'$0pgunorryn Moos. | 5 


* 


- * 1 5 * eo” -+ ; ; * 
[1 8 14 4. x "Y 4 1 _—_ * - ” 
4 Sing. SF Bug, . 


1. 1 PRE BS 67. 1% 
2. Thou be ere F be. 


% | by 0 
, , x p © 2 © 
3. — . 2 99 * 
- 4 , 
k *% 4 #; . F * 4 0 % 
o * 7 7 „ 
% E « 
* e þ 


ö * N n 8 
bv 1 81 
c bon 6 


Ine IVE Mone! 2H IJ. 
* to 25 rel to have been. 


L 4% — 


* 


*Parri 
Print beings ene. 


1 ' 


* 


* 


«VERB Leary. 


* 4 & C3 24 2 1 4 - . » " 17 


Is thus wal Nr to perſon, 1 time, 
an mode. E 23 7 1 Þ ob wv il vo 


4 


, 03 4 37, ED fo N 


# 
* . * * 
* F* 4 _=_ - -* r #'s of A 
9 rr _ Tons +] Ty | \ 210. ! * 72 
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Jo? vr comms 4 1 
* » 
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— — — 2 — 


— 2 — 
* 


\ ; | : 
. . 5 K : "vr; "> 
A 
ir Mb. 2 
"#24; * . bw x; a 610 . F BERKS * 
8 1 * 4 M $4 1 


. | thou or to 1. Let us e 711 
ba . le Tl 2. 1 een love 
3+ Let him love 3- Let then love, 
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'$ : * 


r 2 | Renn | 
 Sunjunerme een. 1 


- 


1. I | | 
2. Thou love 


n, 


4 * 
* 7 ch; „ ide aut An ws bs 3 OWE: 
Irre Mops iN att RET” 
44 1 :244 $BOSLK 3: 2 1 5141s 
Pra, to lors: Fa. to have loved. 01 


"I. os. 


| F 36 Pas ien 22 art volt. A | - 
2 toring; Tais, reli re bin , 


, as by N. * 1 if 
Time often being ; of, not only 3 — 
paſt, and future, at large and determinate „ 
alſo as ſuch wan ſome particular 1 1 and < * 


- 


”, 


— — v . 


—— — we ers wn. 


— 
r 


—ͤ —- a — 


1 


— . —Ä—¼ꝛ 
— 


— — 
— 


* | _ 
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paſkng or or finiſhed ; as imper- / 

3 H- *be beſt ſeem? in an ex- 
ample of a verb laid out and diftributed e 

do theſe diſtinctions of time. 


| limitation, i i. e. as 
fect or 


b . 


Lu, or ** Tim ine. 4 


Paſt. I Rat 
4 A. loved: 1 _ Fu. 


* 
e Tins: 1 


© Preſent. 4 4 
I Joy ; 


bee or 


7 


| N Petfea, . T have. ( now) loved. . 
Pa Inpenfect, I was (then) loving. 
Pa Pen,, U bad (then) loved. 

. Laue, Bega, I chall (then) be loving. 
e ure Pre, I ſhall lan) . 4 
. p Q M A | 


\ 


ge; 'The peculiar force of the. ſeveral aulit. 
ies is to e e 1 94 ail 5114 | 


Do and did mark the -ion itſelf, * time of 
it, with greater fotce — diſtinction. They are 
alſo of frequent and almoſt neceſſary uſe in inter- 

h 3 negative ſenten ces. 


They ſometimes ſupply; the place of another 
N erb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame or 


/ 


| Hibſequent ſentence, unneceſſary: as, . 
- ' He loves not plays _ 571 7 
230 aa thou ORIEL" 1 
& 3 A015 £77 3 bas pie, 
*. i + ** 'T > 6 C 16 


4 
* 
Lei 
„ 


9 
„6 0 7 * 
— 


: * 


4 n 
"Va . 
* g * 9 


* 
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Ler does not onlyeipints permiſſion, bat pray. 
ing, exhorting, commanding. 


May and might, expreſs the pole or we 
of doing a thing. 


Can and could, Speer . 4 i 


Muft is ſometimes called in for a: helper, "oY 
denotes neceflity. 


Will in the firſt perſon ſingular and; pink, 8 
promiſes or threatens; in the ſecond and third 
perſons only foretels; Shall; on the contra: F 
the firſt perſon ſimply foretels/; in the ſecond and 
third perſons promiſes, commands, 'or threatens. 

But this muſt be underſtood of explicative ſen- 
tences; for when the ſentence is interrogative, 
juſt the reverſe, for the moſt- part, takes place: 
thus, [ſhall go; v will ge; expreſs event only: 
but, will you go ? imports. intention ; and ſhall 3 ' 
go? refers to the will of another. But again, he - 
ſhall go, and ſhall be go? both 1 wut, ex- 
preſſin g or referring to a command. ; 


Would primarily denotes inclination 1 will; ; 
and ſhould? obligation: but they both vary their 4 
import, and are often uſed to expreſs ſimple event. 


Do and have make the preſent time; did, had, 
the paſt ; /hall, woill, the future : ler is employed in 
forming the imperative mode; may, might, could, 
would, ſhould, in forming the ſubjunctive. enn 

The prepoſition to Placed before the verb, makes „ 
the infinitive mode. | " 


— 


4 
% 
of - 
* 
. 
4 o 
- 
* 


_ auxiliary, | in its primary form. 


eſteemed irregular. 
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- Have, through its ſeveral modes and times, is 


placed only before the perſect participle; and be, 
in like manner, before the preſent and paſſive par- 
ticiple: the reſt only. before the W or anothe 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1 Engliſh both the paſt time active and the 
titel perfect or paſſive, are formed by adding 
to the verb ed; or d only, when the verb ends in 
e; as turn, turned ; love, loved. The verbs that 
vary from this rule, in either or both caſes, are * 


The nature of our langusge, the necent and 
ronunciation of it, inclines us to contract even 
all our regular verbs: thus loved, turned, are com- 
monly pronounced in one iyllable lov d, turn'd; 


and the ſecond perſon originally lovedeft, becomes I 
Jovedft. 8 
A further deviation from-the regular form ſome- the | 
times ariſes from the rapidity of our pronuncia- all l 
tion, by which the vowels are ſhortened or loſt; caft 
and the conſonants thus thrown together, not eaſily put, 
_ coaleſcing with one another, are changed into 7 * 
others of the ſame organ, or of a kindred ſpecies; p 
thus, loveth, turneth, are contracted into lov'th, 1 
turn th, and theſe, for eaſier pronunciation, imme-W 64e 
diately become loves, turns. {yllal 
Verbs ending in ch, ck, þ, x, Il, fr, f in the 4 Ot 
time active, and the participle perfect or paſſive, and x 


admit 


6 : o 
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admit the change of ed into t; as ſnatcht, checkt, 
ſuapt, mixt, drop ping alfo. one of the double __— 
ters, dwelt, paſt; for ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, I 
mixed, dwelled, paſſed: thoſe that end in I, , ,, 
p, after a diphthong,, moreover ſhorter the diph- 
thong, or change it into a ſingle ſhort vowel ; as 
dealt, dreamt, meant, falt, ſlept, &c. all for the ſame 
reaſon; from the quickneſs of the pronunciation; 
and becauſe the d after a ſhort vowel will not eaſily 
coaleſce with the preceding confonant. Thoſe that 

the end in ve change alſo v into f; as bereave, bereft, 
1 leave, left ; becauſe likewiſe v after a ſhort vowel 


| 


* will not eafily coaleſce with 7 ; as leave, let. 
mY ** All theſe examples are conſidered, not . 


gular, but as contracted only; in moſt of 
them the entire as well as the contracted form 
is uſed, and ought generally to be preferred. 


+ > | : 4. f | , : '* 4 
IRREGULARS by CONTRACTION. * 


Some verbs ending in dor t have the preſent, 
the paſt time, and the participle perfect and paſſive 
all alike, without any variation; as beat, burft, 
%% %. of, cut, bit, burt, init, itt, lift, light, 
u ut, quit, read, rid, ſet, ſhed, fred, fbut, flit, ſplit, 
tog /pfcad, thruſt, wet. 


0 10, Theſe are contractions from beated, ” burſted, 
me- <2/ted, &c. becauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of the 
| [yllable ed aſter d or t. LANE 


paſt Others in the paſt time and participle perfect 
nve, and paſſive, vary a little ſrom the preſent, by ſhort- . 
: 1b / ening 


44 UR LA pY's ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


\,ening the diphthong, or changing 'd into: #; 10 
lead, led; ſiveat, ſiuet; meet, met; 1250 bled; breed, 
bred ; feed, fed; ſpeed; ſped; bent, bent'®*; 
yend; rent; ſen few * ſpend, Jhent's 4 built 
'gild, eilte, ird, girtn. & 

Athers not ending in 4 or t, are Fel: con- a 
traction; have, had, for havell'; make, made, forte 


D maked ; fle, fed, for fle- eu; Hoe, Hod, for Jhee-ta. th 
The, following before the contratiion.. change 
ha ſo the vowel ; ſell, ſold; fell, told; clothe, clag* ho 


Stand, flood; and dare, dur, (which i in the par- 
ticiple hath 1 dared 56 are nn from 


og. e 8 | 
2 IX EGOIL ARG in our. | 
\ Irregulars of the ſecond claſs end in gbr, both 
in the paſt time and participle, and change the ; 
vowel or diphthong into du or o m_ are taken 
from the Saxon. : Yy 
Bring, brought; \| © Teach, Tapir 5 | 
Buy, bought; Think, thought; 8 
Catch, caught; _ Seek, © fought ; 
Fight, fFeught ; $\ en mort, wrought. 
Fraught ſeems rather to be an Aeg Aan the 1 
Te af the verb to freight, which has regu- I 
ar] Ty freighted. Raught, from reach, is s obſolete. 8 
; III. Ls R- 1 
Q The verbs marked with · + have the regula as well as the E 


irregular form in uſe, 


ken 


and the p 
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133015 aid wy An 13 8 


debe of tj this Klata forms the paſtotiamE by 


7 diphthong of the pteſent ; 


changing;thtoyowel 
ect and: paſſive b y adding the 


termation en: 


Saxon. 1944) . | öl 1 bre 
g100k 3 7 | 210 25 ? 
Prefonts a Pa. vio) Particig 
a changed i into e. bo Ben D 
Fall #279 fell 9v9W fallen VOY 
a mito O. 3 1 
Awake ©” awoke* _ (ankedy 
7259104 
a Into oo. ; 900 1148 
Forſake forſook 5 forſaken, 
Shake — -  . --*; 
Take took n 
* inte ew. Ni d gal I, 
Draw drew drawn 
21 17 1 # 
ay % ew. a # 
Slay ler 5% 
n - D n 
Get gat or got, otten Abb 
HE (helped) bf olpen? 
Melt (melted 55 molten? 
Swell .' (relle 3 ſwollen®.* 4 
ea into & diaet | Os. = 21 
* . 5 * oo +) ns 4 #p* i { "= 
P 


Bear Cav; bare, or bore 0 born 284 
Vor. II. C 13 


fide, lor the moſt part they ohahge, 
the vowel ar:diphthongy There are alfo from/the 


2 -THELADYS avere 
Fall., 1032 Harrici ciple. | 


| Preſent. os 


Break 
Qlonse 


3 Spar, oe 
— areter 
tue on tor i wr. 
vw, or ] ne wor 


. 

Wear 997% 0 

Heave hove * 
— _ 

tea ole vt 
non trode "YT 
Weave 18 wove. 
ee in o. 

Creep crope 
Freeze froze 
Seethe ſod 
„ 
See ſaw 
i long into i ſhort. 
Bite bit 

Chide chid 

Hide hid 

Slide flid 


AF 


| brake, ox broke broken 


. — — 
ke” _— 1 


en, 


9 Þ + 


22 


hb, folen ln . 


; woven j 


bitten 
chidden 
hidden 
ſidden 


8 


pt) 


run LADY" 1 erctbekbil 
Preſant. 2 


Smite ſmote 
Stride ſtrode 
Strive ſtrove “ 


Thrive throve 
Write prote 


i lung into u. 


strike v2 Aruck 5 


i Mort into a. 
Bid-. ene 
Give „ n ge 


3 
i ſhort into u. 


„ 


ie into ay. 
Lie | lay 


1 
o into e. 


Hold „ laid 


o into i. 
Do - did © 
oo into 0. 
Chooſe choſe 
ow into ew. 


Blow _ 5 


Crow crew 


Grow be, 
Know new 


Throw threw 


C 2 


Participl.. 


„ Timitren * ; 
ſtridden . 
„„ 

thriven 
e WO? fa 
_ F/T} 
\ftricken & frniden 
* N 


p ' 

"_ 1 SEW 
. 
44 , << 
7 % 


„„ 
Idigged) 3 


V2 1738 * » Pp f * 2 
bauolden F 
. £2 qoae'-, © 
Ih: e / 
o. 
choſen 

_ 4 
1 
1 94 % 
i of : blown : . 
ſlcrowed) 


thrown 


* 
1 — . 


- 4 = = Lo. — 
- . = 
em ů˖*—; ñ ⁵ » ð ⅛ —˙ 


1 
1 
WW 
11 
1 
1 


Preſent. 


Paſt. 


y into ew. 


Fly 


The following are We in the participle 3 
and that without changing the vowel. 2 


|. baked 


ve 

| ae 
laded 

loaded 

- mowed 
rived 
ſawed 

ſhaved 

Fe 


— Ek 
 fowed © 
Straw-ew,er ow ſtrawed, &c. 
vaxed) | 


Show : 
Sow 


Wax 


fflew 


'# , 
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P articiple. N. 


flown 


baken® 
raven? 


hewen or hewn®. 


laden 


 Joaden® 


mown* 


Some verbs which change // ort into 4 or , 


Shrink 


Py 


F844 


u. 


+ ſhrank or ſhrunk — 


and i long into ou, have dropt the termination en 
in the participle, | 


i ſhort into a or u. 
Begin began begun 
Dunk Lak or al, clung 
Drink dran drunk s or drunken 
Fling fung flung | 
Ring rang or rung rung 


Sink 


\ 
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Preſent. 1 2 | * \ Particigle. - 5 
Sing ſan or ſung fung x abit 
Sink ſank or ſunk ſunxk 
Slinx funk + _: 'flunk' 724 
Spin ſpan or ſpin: ſpun Hs 
Spring ff rang or ſprang. ſprung "- is 
Sting ung ſtung — 
Stink "ant er dries ſtunk drr 
String ſtrung  firung 
Swim ſſam or ſ\wum ſwum 
Swing ſwung ſwung 
Wring wrung wrung 


*.* In many of the foregoing, the original and 
analogical fe form of the paſt time in a, Which diſ- 
tinguiſhed it from * derte, is urn quite 


obſolete. | 5 
i long into Ou, nn, | ou. | 
Bind bound bound or bounden 
Find foun eg found 
Grind ground ground 
Wind wound wound J 


* * T heſe and others had | originally the toe 


mination en in the participle. 


r binge” 
Shoot ſhot | ſhot | 
Stick ſtuck a Sort 
Come came come 
Run. ran „ 


Win won won 8 


Cy: _ 
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form for the paſt time active, and the participle 
r 0 or paſhve. The general bent and turn of 


courſe, and is too muc 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


Which are not only for the moſt part i Op 
hut are alſo wanting in ſome of — parts. 

, are in general words of moſt frequent and * — 
uſe; in which cuſtom is apt to get the better of 
Mpalogy. Such are the auxiliary verbs, pup of 
which are of this number. mY 


Preſet Pia. Participlte. 

\ . 72 was | 4 | "TITER r | 1 
could ui 
went gone 5 


might 1 | 
| ought ; 4 OOH th) 


a uoth 4 
N E N ould. p T2 | 
7 weet, wit or wot; wot 

will would 


= Ro There are not it Engliſh ſo many as 4 
hundred emerge which have a diſtin and different 


the language is towards the other form, which 
makes the paſt time and the participle the ſame.' 
/ bug has Heroduced a very great corruption: 
confuſion prevails t in common diſ- 
authoriſed by the ex- 


ample of ſome of our beſt writers. 


Thus 


BD 0% Db yo ©,@qmyHmcnm « Fa _ 
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„Thus dds faid de han, ftr l began; bun. 
for: de rung he u, for l dun. the participle 
being nel inſtead of che paſt tina. But rn 
more froquently the pꝓaſt time inſlead of the parti- 
cipts ; % I had ronowe; I have alrout; Gore for 
zorn; «bgſe for chen; bid for biddens, dc. The 
abſurdity. of it will be eden Sc in the 
example of ſome of thoſe verbs, which cuſtoꝶm has 
not as yet ſo perverted. We ſhould be immedi- 
ately ſhocked at I have knew, I have ſaw, I have 

gave, &c. but our ears are grown familiar with ' 
haue wrote, I have drank, 1 — bore, &c. which 
are altogether as barbarau es . 


II Obſerve al fo, that verbs, if of more than 

-one ber ending with a fingle confonant pre- 

ceded by à fingle vowel, and leaving the accent on 

the lat ſyllable, double the conſonant in the pre= . 
ſent participle, as well as in every other part f 
the verb in which aſyllable is added 3. 45; Put, pat= 
ung, putteth; 4 forgetting, — ray 5 
abetting, abetted. Some verbs accented on, the d 3 
HUME but one; as worſhip, zounſel z but this is a 

Butt which, Lelther analogy nor propapciatida 
juſtifles. 3 ' 5 a WE ig Lats Me” 


* &# . \ * 


0 wy 


* ADV RRB S. A of. ba; 8 
An Abvanz is joined to u verb, adjvRive, or 
participle, to explain the manatr of acting, ſlſer- 
ing, &c. or to expreſs ſome circumſtance or qua- 
lity denoted by them. : 


C4 ; Adverbs 
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Adverbs in Engliſh-'admit of no varmtionzlen- 
cept — few of — which have the degrôes of 
compariſon en, oftencr, ofteneſs i; aner; 
feenelt 3 and th thoſe —.— fine jd on 
des likewiſe irregular; 3 as well, better, beft, wh y 


| An ad verb is ſometimes joined to another Ig 1 
1 verb, to modify or qualify its meaning; a8 very 
1 7. 41442 
1 ; much tos little; not very Tat 1 
þ f | ©"; * T9014 1 £3 I 1 2 1 og! le 
| ' Hi "ty A an 


"PREPOSILTION-.: 


A. PrEPovITION, is an indeclinable _ of 
PEE which ſerves to connect words, with one 
another, ort to ſhew the relation between them. , 


One great uſe of prepoſitions in Ehglim, i is to 
expreſs thoſe — which in ſome languages 
are chiefly. marked by gd or the' different end- 
t a men. rar aun ee 


e prepoſitions original denote e e 
of fl ace, and have been 985 tranſp lanted to de 

. Wy Py fimilitude other refatiofhs. "Thus, out, in, 
f * under, by, to, from, of, Kc. 


Prepoſitions are to words chiefly 
verbs) in ſuch a manner as to coaleſce with * 
and to become a p pat of them; as, to outge, to 
evercome, to undervalue. There are certain parti- 
oles called inſeparable Prepoſitions z 27 hide 1 
N conjure, mistake, &c. 0 i | 


4. 45 % 1 $6; * oF , $ 


= 
* 5 
"7 


* 


CONJUNGT/1ON. po 


The ConjJuncTion connects or joins together 


Conj unctions are copulative or diequnctive. 


ſentence by expreſſing an addition, and; à ſuppo- 


and inference, aer ert, Ds c. 


Disjunctives ſerre to . expreſs: ew of 
meaning in different degrees; as, er, but, than, 
altbo _—_ &c. 


* 
AY 


4 


* - 
7 
* 
£4 * * 
— ———— * 
* 
. * 


INTERJECTION..., _ 


An nen is a part of ſpeech which | 
5 denotes ſome paſſion of the mind, as, o ha] &c. 
| And as the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on 


fly this occaſion are taken from nature, the interjec- 
105 tions in moſt languages are D 
ti- f | | 5 N 64 
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The copulatives are to connect or continue the 


ſentences; ; ſo as out of two to make one ſentence, 


fition, if, as; a cauſe, becauſe, then; a * thats, g 


— 


. — = ab. 
* 
ID — - — 


5 = * 
a 1 — 3 
. — ˙? . 


— — — — 
. 
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|| b 

14 6 

1 - — 4 * 

4 1 * 

| A 

« | .* . N , 1 

6 | $8. Þ "3A * 

1 18 4 | | - | 4 + A” 
[| » THE 

0 CONSTRUCTION or SENTENCES 
1 13 . ; , 

| ASENTENCE is: is an alias of — ex- 
1 y 

1 | preſſed in proper form, and ranged in proper 
— 14 order; and 3 to make a nden ſenſe. - 
| 3 
14 Go 
1 
it | | | Conftrultias. of ſentences depends principally 
1 upon the concord or agreement, and the. regimen or 
nf government of words. - 
14 One word is ſaid to agree with another, when it 


| is required to be in like 7 r gender, 0 
£ A. 7 : 

One word is faid: is govern another, "as 7 

cauſeth the other to be i in ſome caſe or mode. 1 


agent, the attribute, and the object; as, Alexander 
cinguered the Perſians. The agent (as Alexander) 
is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the attribute. (as, 
conquered) is the thing or action affirmed or de- 
-nied of it; and the-obje# (as the Perſians) is the 
thing aflected Ww ſuch action. . 


The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are, the 


and exp "ain the former more fully; as, Pa 


Cicero i. e. Cicero wrote it. 6 
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The other component parts of ſentences are the | 
clrcumltances CON upon cheſe. 


Consraucrron 7 Boner anean an. 


When another tubltantive: ; is; added . WY 


the 
King George. 55 ure both in the fame 


A. * 
4 ind the latter is fa 


to the former, | 


When one thing is aid to belong to ohother's 2 
as Milton's Poems ; where the thing. to hie the 
ether belongs is placed firſt, and is in the poſſeſſive | 
caſe; or elfe laſt, with „e LS AGM 7 i 
as, the Poems of Melton. 


A ſubſtantive prefixed to iter: and tinked & 6 
it by a mark of conjunction, becomes an adjective, 
or ſupplies its place; as ſea-water,, earth-quake,$c. 4 


Every ſubſtantive 3 in the hominative caſe, EX= 
cept —— an addreſs is made to a perſon, belongs 
to ſome verb, either expreſſed or implied; as ih  } 
the anſwer to a queſtion, who torote this bet? 


to be = in W 


Every poſſeſſive caſe ſuppoſes ſome noun to 
which it belongs; as when we ſay, St. Pauls, or 


St. James 5; We mean St. Zou 's * or Nog 
FN 5 as ded, | 


. 
«* 1,» «& 


— 
1 EE ETD — Pu 


— m 
— ar — — —ð.;ĩVsʒ;. — 
* 


W 2 


* ud... 
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SUBSTANTIVE 2 ADJECTIVE. | 


The adjeRive i in Engliſh having no variation 
of gender or number, cannot but agree with the 


ſubſtantive in theſe reſpects ; ſome of the prono- 
minal adjectives on] _—_—_ el, which have the 
plural number; 


in number with their ubſtantives. | ; 


The adjeQtive generally goes before che nouns 
as, 4 wiſe man, a good horſe; unleſs ſomething de- 


pend upon the adjective, as food convenient for mt : 


or the verb 1 be, or any auxiliary joined to it, 
come between the adjective and the noun; as 
happy is the man; happy ſball he be; or the adjee- 
tive be emphatical ; as, Alexander the Great. When 
two or more adjectives are joined to a noun, the 

_adjeQives follow the noun; as, @ Man r learned and 
religinu Y 6 


Every adjective has relation to ow ſubſtantive, 


# 


either exprefſed or implied; as, the twelve, i. e. L 


| N ; the wiſe, the eleft, i. e. perſons. 


In ſome inſtances the adjective becomes a fub- 
ſtantive, and has an adjective Joined to it; as, the 


- 


— . . | _—- 


N - mo . 
4 * a Fw; 


IC et ud 1 
. be 
| . PAO o s r 


| - Perſonal pronouns having the nature of ſubſtan- 
tives, and, as ſuch, ſtanding by themſelves, ne- 


ceflarily require the fame conſtruction. 


Fd | Pronomiual 


eſe, thoſe ; which muſt N 
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Pronominal adjectives, having the nature of ad- 


jectives, as ſuch, muſt be joined to, and agree 


with their ſeveral ſubſtantives. CE -- 


Theſe poſe ve * likewiſe, his, 1275 —_ 
yours, theirs, and by analogy, mine, thine, though 


they ſometimes ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, yet 


Have always ſome ſubſtantive be Luging, them, 


either referred to, or underſtood. | VE 


Every relative muſt UID, an bn Bog to which 


it refers, either expreſſed or underſtood ;' as, who 
ſteals my purſe, fleals traſp; i. e. the man who— * 


The relative is of the ſame perſon with the an- 
tecedent; and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
who 1s this, that cometh from Eden? 7 


The relative 1s the nominative caſe. to the. vail, 
when no other nominative comes between it and 
the verb: but when another -nominative comes 
between it and the verb, the relative is' governed 
by ſome word 1n its own member of the. fentence ; 
the God who preſerved me, whoſe / an, aud whona 
I ſerve. 


The relatives who, which, that, havids no va- 


riation of gender or number, cannot but agree 
with their antecedents. bo is. appropriated to 


perſons; and which to things only; which theres 
fore may be accounted neuter. But formerly ther 
were both indifferently uſed- of perſons; as, u 
father which art in heauen. That is uſed indiffer- 


ently both of perſons and things; but perhaps 
would be more. properly conhned to the latter. 


hat nalen both * antecedent and the rela- 


tive 


' 
* 
» ez - 
——̃ 0 El” VV rr ee IPTG ener nu Ones nw —O OY — SEE rr ors. oe oo 
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tive; an. thi war — hat i, he 
thing which be wanted. 1 


„ When this, that, theſe, thoſe refer to a pre- 
ceding ſentence, this or theſe refers to the ny” 
meme or term; that or the to the former; as 


Plan, but for that, no action 3 attend; 1 977 
; And, but for this, were active to no end. . 


Some place the bliſs in ben, ame in eaſe, ; 
Theſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe.” 


5 * The relative is often underfiogd; or yl 
ted; "as, the man 1 love, i. e. whom I love. ' 


— 


VERBS or AFFIRMATIONS. 


_ a a 6 a. Md wat 


Every verb, except in the infinitive or the par- 
ticiple, hath boy nominative caſe, either exprefled | 
or implied: 


| Awake, ariſe, or be for ever alba 
—— YE, &c. | * 


Every finite verb :mpties an agent or ſubject: 
there can be therefore no ſuch thing in Engliſh as 
a ſort of verb which is really imperſonal ; _ 
conſequently, every finite verb, active, paſſive, ot 
neuter, hath a nominative ease, or ſubject, eithet 
expreſſed or implied, with which it agrees in nume 
der and perſon: but two or more nouns in the 
| - fGngular number. joined together by dne of more 
b copulative, have verbs, nouns, a 
! * agreeing wick them in the - plural 
13 


0 
\ 
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the moſt eminent-Shnloſophers' bf Grecce, And if the 
ſingulars, ſo joined ——— are of ſeveral perſons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them 
in perſon, the ſecond perſon takes place of the 
third, and the firſt of both; as, He and you and 

won it at the hazard of our lun: you and hd ſbared | 
it between yote. _ _ u #353 11 Tres 


A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, may 
have the verb and prononn agreeing with it in 
either the ſingular or plural number; yet not 
without regard to the import of the word, as con- 
veying n idea; as, Ay people is 
fooliſh, they not known me. The aſſembly: of the 


wicked have incleſed me: perhaps more properly 
than hath ors | me. The afembly was very — | 
merous; much more properly than, twere' very 
numerous. S Fo ES: itn bolt. © 


, "of bs ; 


4 
* 
_ 


* 2 7 0 l 
. N : pgs £ /* © - «\ 
. > has k a - * 
. . * 
VzsaBs five or Trandive. 


A verb active or tranſitive, as when one thing is 


 faid to act upon, or e ſomething to another, re- 
quires the ſubſtantive after it ta be in the objec- 


tive caſe; as, Alexander. conquered the Perſiant. 
Here the thing acted 1 is in the objective caſe; 
as appears plainly when it is expreſſed by the 
pronoun, which has a proper termination for that 
caſe; Alexander conquered tem 


2 21 3 4 L's i 1 
| When the verb active is made paſſive, the agent 
and object change places in the ſentence, and the 
thing ace upon is in the nominative caſe, and the _ 


agent 


| 4 
* . 

f 

i 
| , 
b f 

iD 

[ 
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agent is accompanied by a den eee 8, * 
* n ps EP": - : 


* 


31 


vers Paſſer ond Nu., ay 
A fabſtantive. after a verb neuter or pafbveß 
when it is ſaid, that ſuch a thi is, or is made, or 
thought, or called ſuch. another thing; or when a | 
ſubſtantive after the verb is ſpoken of the fame 


ching or perſon, with the ſubſtantive before the 
verb, the latter ſubſtantive is in the nominative | 
caſe; as well as the former; and the verb is ſaid th 


to govern the nominative cafe ; or the latter ſub» 2 
ſtantive may be aid to agree in caſe with the for- 
mer; as Fu 14 accolunters a __ e EP ay . — 

- The adjeRtive after a cord neuter or paſſive in in + 
like manner; a5, life is ſhort, and art is long. Hu tet 


The action expreſſed by a neuter verb, being 


confined within the agent, uch verb cannot admit > 
of an objective caſe after it denoting a. ea. or ind 
thing, as the object of action. | = 
ing 
Whenever a noun is finmeitiitely bie to 4 E jun 
preceding neuter verb, it either expreſſes the ſame 6 
notion with the verb, as, to dream a dream; to live 111 
a good bfe ; Or denotes. only the circumſtance of an 2 
action, a prepoſition being underſtood ; as, to 23 ſtar 
all nigbt, i. e. through all the night. To walk a ver 
mile, i. e. e the Hale A. „ | an: 
FG | offic 


4 


b A neuter | play 


4 


9 
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A neuter verb therefore cannot become 4 paſ- 


five: for in a neuter verb the agent and object are 
the ſame, and cannot be ſeparated even in imagis 
nation; as in the examples to ſeep, to wall: but 
when the verb is paſſive, one thing is acted 
upon another, really, or by ſuppoſition, A 
from it. K Ae 


I LEES r 
«4 4 1341 nico ff 4 


ws x 5.5 e 5 


vl lune, Wet 0 


A wth | following: anoth&s verb, "the Ou? in 
the infinitive mood ; as Bar u 10 * * 23 75 
To before a verb is the fign of the” infinitive: 
but there are ſome verbs which have commonly 
other verbs following them in the infinitive _—_ 
out the fign'ts';" as, bid; dart, hee, matt, ſet, he 
let; and ſometimes A not uſed as 258 5 
ard perhaps a few others; Pants. {bane 
you dare wet de it let hin g it- % 8 


The infinitive is often 1 5 or —— 
independently of the reſt of the ſentence, ſupp 
ing the place of the conjunction that with the | 
junctive; as, Ts confeſs the truth, I with in Pata, 
2 begin to concludes i. e. ' that In confeſs the 
* | ＋5 


The inna has much of he nature of: 2 ſub⸗ 5 


ſtantive, 2 the action itſelf which, the 
verb fignifies ;, . participle has the nature of 


an adjective. Thus the infinitive mode does the 
office of a ſubſtantive: in different caſes ; as, ts 


1 is Le in the objective, top leue. play. 
The 
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The verb. % be, has always a nominative 
caſe after it; as, it was I, and nei he, abet did ite 
unleſs it de ene e me 
N N. es z. oli 


Avr 


* oy l . . * 1 
446666 £ Tg - 5 3 


PIT r 


The participle frequently becomes frequently 
altogether an adjective, when it is joined to a ſub- 
ſtantive merely to denote its quality, without any 
| Ret: of time; e an action, but a 

t; and as ſuch, jt admits of the degrees of 
compariſon; as, 4 being, more levi and - 
. athery @ ”_— mars ea ax 
e | 1 (34 * 


articiple with a 1 before it, and 
re g its government, wers to what is 
alle Ein Lain. the gerund; as, Happingſi 55 ta be 

uned by avording evil, an by doing gad; by. ſach 
I ponds and purſuing it. i 


# 


"Tie participle with an ertiele befare it, and the 
| ion of after it, becomes a ſubſtantive ex- 
5 — — the ation mou which the verb Heres 

as, by the obſerving of which you ava hex. 
JB, word which has 3 it, 2 
poſſeſſive prepoſition of after it, muſt be a noun; 
and conſequently ought to foRlow the'eonſtraRtion 

of a noun, and not to have the fegiten of a verb; 
as,—The middle ſtation of life is the beſt ſituated 
for rhe gaining of wiſdom. ' Poverty turns our 
thenghes' too much upon the ſupplying . wie 


and riches ahn ng bar 
| 7 n * phraſe, 


afte, 


- 


© 


| mart three wordt; when the intention of the 


 % mm Fe | wh wÞ wn, @ »& 


er are equivalent to an 


ov = Fow ww Hh e eee 
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phraſe, upon the ſupplying of our wants, may be ex- 


preſſed by the participle or 'perund; wor 
our wants; not upon 


of ANTS 1 
upon the ſupplying our 'wantr; which would _, 
n Tees aiding bn. 1 


7 on 
| h riguons tr bag ng 
0 4 7 7 20) 
TT he adverb; as its name e is Fey 
placed cloſe or near to the verb, which it modi- 


hes or affects z and its propriety and force depend 
on its poſition ; thus it is commonty. ſaid, Zonly 


aker HE. en 7 ove. only a 


bord. 


Its place, for 40 moſt 
tives ; after verbs active an Hover; and 
ly ſtands between the ny and the ; , 
ht made a very eleg 11 0 f a 
fectedly and forcibly 3 and way 95 ly apr 
the audience, e Bop 


| Two 


ves in e 
rmative ; as, - y 
Nor did th us perceive the evil pl 8 * 
In wit ty or he Re pc el. SITE 
8 Nneren. 


4 a - 


. 8 0 


Pater 


Prepoſitions, have. a government of.c Sz and 
in Engliſh they always require the objective caſe 
after them J as, — bim, from ber, to me. 

The 


re prepoſition is often ſeparated from the re- 


the end of the ſentence, or of ſome member of it; 
as, Harace is an author whom am much delighted 


more perſpicubus; and 3 agrees much, better with 
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ative hich it governs, and joined to the verb at 


with. This is an idioq to hieb our language is 
ſtrongly inclined ; it prevails in common con ver- 
fation, and ſuits well enough with the familiar 
ſtyle in writing g but the placing of the prepoſition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as 


the folemn and elevated Ky le. eee ee 5 
vid Ppendfilans are often» Sa 4 with ze a 
as, to » pbola, outweigh, to p] and this * 
peo? ſomet es gives a new ſenſe to the E 
verb; as to underſtand, to withdraw, to forgive. But 1 
in En gliſh. the prepdſition is more frequently oh 

| after the verb, and ſeparate from. it, like.an Bll |» 
Adverb 3 in- which ſituation it is no leſs apt to 2 
affect the ſenſe, and give it a new. meani 22 prof 
and way till. be, conſidered as belonging to The 
verb, and as a part of it; as, to 64%, is to throw Unl 
but to c ub, or compute an account, is quite a 5 
Litferent thing: thus, to fall on, to bear: out, to the 
give over, &c. So that the. meaning of the verb, inte 
and the propriety of the phraſe, Ad on the ful: 
prepotitign, ſubjoined. ,,_ ,... 7244 44 nt 
As the prepoſition ſubjoined to the verb hath T 

the conſtruction and nature of an adverb ſo the .. | 
adverbs' here, there, where, with a: prepoſition ſub- 177 
joined, as a therewith, whereupon, have. the — : 
conſtruction and nature of profouns. 212 © the”. 
8 ſtand 


® 7 1 
” «x * > \\ 1 * 6 ; The 


ſ 
/ 
KA 


* 


year, this day, alk the mg i. e. i laſt ur, 
day, through all the nit. 


. 4 US #2 , . * i — N 1 1 | 
BY” . 74 14 7 2 2 s 1118 5311 bt; . 
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Conjunctions have. a. governmerit of modes: 
ſome require the indicative, ſome the ſubjunctive 
after them; and others have no_influence. 
ca the modede -.. Ont 40+ belies © 

Hypothetical, conditional, conceſſive, and ex- 

ceptive conjunctions, ſeem in general to require a 
ſubjunctive mode after them; as, if, though, an- 
leſs, except, whether, or, &c. but by uſe they often 
admit of the indicative ; and in ſome caſes with 
propriety. Examples, —It thou be the ſon of God. 
Tho' he ſey me, yet will I put my truſt in him. 
Unleſs he waſh his fleſh.” No power except it 

e | renne LACY 12221 
were given from above. Whether it od uh For 
they, ſo we preach. — The ſubjunRive,' in theſe 
inſtances, implies ſomething contingent or doubt- 
ful; the indicative-would expreſs. a more abſolute 
and determinate ſenſe. (2 2; 


MN 


2 That exprefling the motive or end has the ſub- 
5 junctive mode, with may, might, ſhould, after it. 


Leſt, and that annexed to a command preceeding z 
and = with but following it, neceſſarily require 
the ſubjunctive mode: Examples. Let him that 


thou 
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SS a 2 * * 2 3 1 62 20 TS * . 
The prepoſition In, on, or through, is often un- 
derſtood before nouns exprefling time; as, we | 
on this 
| \ 
i 


: Ls * 7 by * i 4 4 | L . ' 9 1 5 6 
HS © 995703 dom 9167 ITED! 734135% oy 8 


1 


- 4 * * 
Conjuncrion 
oro | 


11 Gs x 


ien 


ſtandeth take heed, leſt he fall. Take heed that 


=- 
— — ——“ —H — 


LR 
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tho ſpeak yot. to Jacob: If. he do but touch- the 
kills, they Hall ſmok 1 ba 


” 


Other conjunctions exprefling a 0 uation, 
an addition, an inference, &c. being egen poſitiye 

: d abſolute nature, require the indicative mode; 
or rather leave the modes to. be determined by the 


_ other circumſtances and conditions of the ſentence. 


When the! ualities of different things are com- 
pared, the latter noun is governed, not by the con- 
| junction than or as, (for A conjunction has no 
government of caſes) ie c by the verb or prepo- 

Fm expel or wn underſt % ; ; 75 art wiſer 
than I (am au are not ſo tall as I (am.) 
rag K TAs mer than (you' 1 nk) me; ad pr 
- dove him ore t * love) me. In all other in 
| Kanes, if you complete the ſentence in like man» 


by ſupplyin he part which is underſt 
8 02 A 24 5 CE noun-will be Totem 


2 745. obſerves that God en zes; and 40 


lame thy was obſerved before by d 10 iſer man than 
| er t was we Wale 
Plato; but mare elegantly by. Soloman than hint; i. . 
thax by him. ; 

The - onjunRien that | is ee 460 and un- 
derſtood: 2, I beg you would. come to me : Ste, then 
do it not: i. e. that Jou would, that t you do | 


In nominative cafe following-the en iharg, 
the verb irſelf, ſometimes: fuppties the plate of the 
S fore 5 as, Hud ur dm this, te 
aped: charm be — 2 . _ 
#165 cho churm. 


4 : 10 


8 i 2 


TT 


Ss 8 > Ge er 


ONE RH we - RE 3 Dt 


1 2113 i bs Fi {OO 151. Ea 1 Der 2 


kursierten, Mn 


7111 39 ing | 


Jager) geber im — rp have no 
Tho they are | gonerdllly attended wi 


N 


vernment. 
nduns in 


the nonminative cuſe, Li verbs in the indicative . 


mode, yet the caſe and mode is not influenced by 


them, but 127 * the. Oy: Ft 705 8 


e. 50. 00 


L . x 7 „ ” 
At brig 959894 .& (4.5 | fo, {RAI FATN 
4 N 
* = 


* 5 , t e. » * 
. þ * * = "i 4 : 7 i 
tov 6 Tot as T7188 vob # 


g > of R 1 0 i R % "15 Ti 


IAR Is, or Ale ion of th grin 


RuLzs E SYNTAX. 


1, IN the fifteeneh 


Cæſar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Ju- 


dea, the wor of Gau came unto John, the ſonm 


of Zacharias, in the wwilderneſs. 


2. And he came into all the country about Jordan, 


preaching the baptiſm. of r ſor the 
| remiſſion. of fins. 


3 And the kane Jehs bad his maiment of camel's 
hair, and a leathern about his loifivy 
and his: meat was: loc and wild honey. ; 


4. Then. ſaid he to the multitude, that came forth  ' 


to be bapriſetf of him, O generation of vi 
pers, who hath warne you to flee from the 
wrath to come? bring. k orth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance. . 


| 5. And 


rab ENCT CLOPEDIA. 10 a 


. ce reign of Tiberius 


— = 
% 
2 
. — ˙¹⅛»-Ä —˙ ! — - 


* 
** 8 9 
— — 


— I Y 
% 


— . —— PPA tt ome 


A 


P 2 Fn le. v 


— a 
" 2 - 


„ =" 
| of n= prepoſition, _ 2 . 
the reien na a ſubſtantive, obje&iv vc : caſe, go. 

verneéd by the prepoſition of.” 


of 27 ae Ceſar both ſubſtantives, proper names, 
| Pooricr Pilate proper names 
of; the veil 


: qrverner 8 + a ſubſtantive. Pontius Pilare be 


— 
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And as all men muſed in their hearts of John, 
whether * were the beben or not; John 

anſwered, ſaying unto em, I indeed baptize 

In. pon with waten; put: one mightier than 1 

ai - cometh, the latchet of whoſe ſhoes, I am ii 

-,.::worthy to unlooſe; he ſhall Daptize Jou wth 

71 = Ghoſt and with fre. 


E. No w when all the people were baptized, ite he 
to palſy, that, Jeſus being alſo baptized” and 
» Hr op „ the heaven was opened; and. the 


deſcended. in a bodily ſhape, like 


a yr ay upon him; and lo! a voice from 
heaven, ſaying : This is m4 beloved ſon, in 


n 1 am wel DER, 4 AN «7% 


A 


«pp %% 


VERSE 4. 


„ 182 prepoſition. af ant Pee 
© che defwit ance | 
. an jective, agreein with the 
che ſubſtantive year. T 


a ſubſtantive or noun ve ob · 


gov. eee 2 


being the preſent participle 
| neuter to be, 


ing gobernor, is the abſolute caſe, 


i. e. the nominative caſe with 1 
| parti- 


the 


Jordan 


* 


Judea TE 
7 word - 5 
of GO | 


came 


a ſubſtantiv@/ tt, 
a ſ abſtantivigas before; Ns 
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participle without a verb follow 
ing, and agreeing with it; the 


meaniug is the ſame as when Fi- 
late was governor. d= 


/ 


28 before. 24 1 


% \ 


2 verb .neuter, 8 . 


paſt time, third perſon, ſingular | 


number, agreeing with the nem. 


unto 


Fohn 
the ſon 


of Zacharias - 
in the wilderneſs 


into | 
all 4 
the country 


about 


Vor, II. 


caſe word. - 


a prepoſition. 


a n name, objective an. go- 


verned by the prep. unto. 


a ſubſtan. in appoſition to Joh 
i. e. in the ſame caſe, i 
by unto, _ "> ah 


a Ju government and cake. 
as before.. Epps 


VERS E els . * 
. PF 


| 2 copulative. 


a perſonal — third perſon 
ſmgular, => co nom. caſe; 


ſtanding, 
a v. n. as be agreeing win 
the nom. caſe he, 

a prepoſition. 


an adjective, agreeing with © 


a ſub. gov. by into. 
a prepoſition” - 


a PO name, governed of abnet. 
RR preach- 


'4 


* f 


5 > * 
a * 
r 


" 
_ 


PCR. f ————— RR: 


| 
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aachen the preſent participle of the v. a. to | 
4 : preach, joined like an adjective to the | & 
. pronoun he. & 
the baptiſm a ſub. in the ob. caſe. following the = 
. preſent part. of the verb to preach, and * 

governed by it. | 5 

of repentance a ſub. govern. and caſe as before. 

Fer a prepoſition. ah 
2 remiſſion q ſubſtantives, the latter i in the plural — 


' of. ws number, ere and caſe as 
before. 


* 


| 1 12 2 VI. 


he 3 adverb. 
Tohen A conjunction. 
all an adj. agreeing with 


the people a ſubſtantive. . 
were bapti- 1 a verb paſſive, made of the auxiliary 
22d verb to be, joined with the partic. 
| paſſive of the verb to baptize; indi- 
cCative mode, Paſt time, third perſon 
plural, agreeing with the nom. caſe 
ſingular, people being a noun of 


mmultitude. | ſhap 

1 a pronoun, third perſon ſing. neuter lite 
gen. nom. caſe to n verb. ; a ao 

came as before, 

o a prepoſition, and ks a verb the 


ſign of the infinitive mode. 


paſs a verb neuter, inſin. mood. 
that a conjunction. and 
7 eſus 2 proper name. bo! 


an adverb. 


being 

| baptized 
and | 
prajpung. 


the heaven 
was 


ahened_. 


ans :-_-- 
the holy 


oft 
aſcended 


2 ſub, object. ©. 


/ 
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preſent partic. Joined like an an 0 
the fub. Jeſus. 


paſ. part; agrecing i in like manner. 


a conj. 
preſ. part. of the neuter verb to 


agreement as before; Feſus being 8 


1 is tlie caſe abſolute, | 
a ſu 
indicatifh sede, paſt time, third per. 


— of the neut. v. to be, agreeing ; 


the nom. caſe heaven. 


F the paſ. part. agreeing with the nom, . 


c. heaven, and being joined with the 


auxiliary verb _ IVEY the paſtive | 
voice, 0 


a conj. 


an adj. 


a ſubſt. 


verb neu. indie. 6 paſt time, third ng 
per. ling. N 1 the nom. Cafe 


Ghboft. 


2 prepoſition. 


an adj. 


governed by in. 
an adj. agreeing with ſhape. 


a ſub; obj. cafe, governed of the 8 
to underſtood ; 3 1. e. lite to a dove. 


a prep. 
a pron. third perſon ſing; objec. caſe, 


gov. by the prep. _ 


a conj. - 

an interjection. | 
a ſub. nom, caſe, there was being un- 
derſtood; 3 1. . there was à voice. 


YN a from 
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rm a prepoſition. 


heaven a ſub. obj. caſe, gov. by from. 
ſaying. el. part. of the verb active to ſn, 
joined to ol * . | * 
a pronominal a 'e, perſon 
underſtood. : þ 4 ba, 
Indic. mode, preſ. time of the v. neu. 
to be, third perf, ſing. agreeing with 
the nom. caſe this. 
a pronominal adj. and 
an adj. both agreeing with 
a ſubſt. the nominative caſe after the 
the verb 55. 
a prep. 26 4 4 
a pron. relative, obj. ca e, govern 
in; ſon being its bj. cal go * 
a pron. firſt perſon ſing.” 
indic. mode, preſent time, firſt 1 


ſing. of the verb to be, agreeing 0 
the nom. caſe J. 

an adverb. | 
paſ. part. of. the verb to phaſe, ageld 


ing with the nom. caſe /, and with the 
verb am, m—_— the pal. v voice. 
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EXERCISES or FALSE SYNTARX, 
SUBSTANTIVES. _* 
RULET. Nouns of number or multitude may have 
a verb either of the ſingular or the plural 
number; but two or more nouns of the ſin- 
gular number, joined together by one or more 
copulative eonjunctions, have verbs, nouns 


and pronouns agreeing with them in the 
I 5 


Glory, honour, tranquility and praiſe is pur- 
chaſed by learning.—Shame and repentance at- 
tends thoſe who refuſe inſtruction.— Peace and 
ſafety completes the happineſs of a nation. —My ; | 
friend and I writes often to Bath, but receives no 
anſwer, —Both of my ſiſters dances admirably . 
well—My parents intends to ſend me abroad. — 
Cyrus. and Alexander, who ſubdued Afia, is fa- 
mous among all nations.-Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton has been always conſidered as the three 
greateſt poets the world have produced. Poetry, 
painting, ſculpture, muſic, and architecture, is 
among the number of fine arts.—Hatred, enmity, 
and ill- humour, diffuſes a ſullen and ſaddening air: 
over the countenance that poſſeſs it. Fables, al- 
legories and poems ſoften the ſeverities of inſtruc-: 
tion, and enforces the doctrines that are to be in- 
culcated.— Has the ſervants put on the baggage. 


RULE ' 


14 


/ 9 2 
«ä 
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RULE II. When two nouns come together, the 
former is by the addition of ( s) — tn 
© the genitive Cale. - 


2 you read Virgils works ?—1 * read 
Popes omer with infinite ſatisfaction. — St. 
Jamess was full of good company. Leaning is 
the rich mans ornament, and the poor mans riches. 
—His daughters fortune is very compar gorge 


ADJECTIVES. 


RULE III. The pronominal adjectives zhat and 
this, which in their plural makes be and 
theſe, are the only adjectives which vary their 
number: for Engliſh ad jectives have neither 
gender, number, nor caſe. | 


By this means. By that means. It is better to 
fall — erows than flatterers; for that —_ 
devours the dead, this the living. 25 


Jr and this are always oppoſed to each 
other in a ſentence. When this and that relate to- 
ſome foregoing, words, or to a fermer ſentence; 
this refers to the latter, that to the former: but 
when this or that are oppoſed to each other, this is 
| fpoken or written of perſons or things immediately 
preſent, or next with relation to time or place; 
and that is ſpoken or written of perſons or things 
paſſed, abſent, or diſtant in relation of time or 


Place. 


J have not wept this forty years. Dxrbrx. 


Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul. 
- a 5 POPE. 
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PRONOUNS. = 
- RULE IV. When 2 pronoun 8 


after che verd, it muſt be the * caſe. 


Might us carry our books home That M 
tleman loves you and I.—I repeated thoſe 8 ; 
to ſhe long ago. She and me are to dine abroad 
to-morrow. —Him and I are good friends. Do 
you give they ſo much mon = "who op- 
preſs the poor he. a want human | 


nd 
nd RULE V. When the pronoun anſwers 3 qoel- 
ps | tion, the pronoun is the nominative caſe. - 


Who i is at the door? It is me. Who broke the 
china cups? both him and her. Who are the beſt 
ſcholars? Them whom I mentioned OT” 
Who bid they do it? Twas me. 


RULE VI. The relative pronoun muſt agree with 
its antecedent, i. e. its foregoing noun or nouns 
in aro 555 and gender. 


The tree muſt be pruned, otherwiſe he will bear 
no fruit.— The wind blew off my hat, and carried 
him into the river.— That is the gentleman Which 
brought us an account of our laſt victory. That 
is, madam, the young lady which ſpeaks the French 
language ſo fluently and elegantly.—Thoſe before 
you are all the ſoldiers which are ordered for 
America, —Qur father which art in heaven. 


80 9 Toe 


verb, it muſt be the nominative caſe; when, © *' 
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1 that ſpeak i in  righteoulpeſs, 


I SAIAH; 


O ſhepherd 4 Iſrael; thou that leadeſt Joſeph 
ke a'flock ; thou that dwelleſt between the che. 


rubims. 


8 xc. 


RULE. VII. The pronoun is always nominative 
to the verb ro BE, either before or after it; 


j unleſs it be in the infinitive mode. N 80 


I 


Was it me that ſaid ſo 1 was | her who wrote 
ſo grammatically.— It was not us who broke the 
china; it was them, I aflure you. It was neither 


bim nor her. No matter if it was them or us. 


Whom do men ſay I am? > 
Marr. ri. 
It i is not me 2 are in love with. | | 
2 SPECTATOR, No. —— 3 


- Impoſſible ! it can't =_ me. 
| SwIFT. 


/ 


LES 15 + 


RULE VIII. A verb muſt agree with its nomi- 


native word in number and perſon. The 
word which anſwers to the queſtion who or 
what, is the nominative 'to which the verb. 


relates, 


You was a OI girl to ſtudy as you [have 
lately done — Bad books is the public fountain of 
vice.— Fair words is often a cloak for bad actions. 
—Homer's wiſe men looks before and behind.— 
Honours grace wiſe men, and make fools noto- 


rious. Intemperance kill more than the ſword.— 
. — 
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Knowledge puff up ſome Sa; and bumble 
others. | | 


* 


Prion. 
Great pains has been . 


There's two or three of us have ſeen range 
fights. | 2 SHAKESP, , 


ADVERSS. 
RULE IX. The comparative adverbs - than and 


as, have, the nominative cafe of a pronoun 


after them; except a prepoſition expreſſed. 


or underſtood comes between them and the 


pronoun. 


Miſs Lucy PLES much better than me. She | 
fings better than him. They walk much faſter 


than us. There is no lady more modeft than 
her.— Vou are then three years older thanus.— 
They are no doubt much richer than them 57 
don't Ny go to the play as well as us R 


RULE X. A ecalganativn at muſt not be ſet 
before an adjective compared with er and . 


London is more larger than Parid= Solomon 
was the moſt wiſeſt of men. —My book is more 


cleaner than thine. —Happy is he who' poſſeſs a 


true friend ; but he is more Dm who do not 


want one. 


'Ds5 TP RE 


That thou might fortune to thy ide engage, 1 


— 
- 
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| PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE. XI. A prepoſition has the objective caſe of 


the pronoun after it. 


| e who do you get theſe fine flowers Who 

do you live with? — Has he ſpoke to they about 
it? — Place no reliance in ſhe or in they.— Lou 
may ſafely confide thoſe things to me alone. — The 
— loſs fell upon ſhe, I can aſſure you. 


Who ſerveft thou under:? 


| Sans.) 
Pig, 
To theſe eleven general Rules may be added the 


Who do yon ſpeak: ta? 


following OBSERVATIONS. 
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Conjunctions have ſometimes a government of. 
modes. Hypothetical, conditional, coneeſſive, and 
exceptive conjunctions generally require the ſub- 
junctive mode after them; as, if, tho”, wy ex- 
cept, whether, or, and m_ others; but by uſe 

they often admit of the indicative; - and in ſome: 
caſes with propriety, where their poſitions are ta- 
ken for granted, as not admitting of the leaſf 


Abubt. 


Ihe rule is then, that the 1 JUNCTIVE mode 
follows the conjunction implying a DOUBTFUL 
ſuppoſition, or conceſſion. | 


Tf my ſentiments are approved, confirm them 
dy your voices. | 
| I I would 
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I would tell you my ſentiments, if that was. 


matter for the conſideration of the court. 
1 Mel Mork. 8 


Vet if I was to chooſe, I ould clearly give the 
preference to the ſtyle that was full and diffuſive. 


Tho! it is not confirmed by his will, I ſhall be 
guided by it as ſtrictly as if it was. | 

The faults, if there is any, will- be more ob- 
ſervable. 2 

A jealous man's life is ſpent i in ſuit of a ſe-, 
cret that OY his . 1 he . to 
find it. , | 

Mas I always grave, one. half of my la 
would fall off from me: was I _ — 1. 
ſhould loſe the other. 


5 IWas I left to myſelf, I ſhould rather aim at in- 
ſtructing than diverting. x 


If there is a man in this aGembly, which thinks | 
that we muſt find a formidable enemy in Philip. "il 


If what I have here ſaid does not recommend, it 
will at leaſt excule the variety of my \peculations. | 


But es if God bas ſeen, | "I 3 | 
And death enſues? - - - - » | - — 
| | NM rox. 


OssEAVYAT ION II. 


The Pasr Tims of the verbs improperly uſe | 
for the PAR TIC ILE. | 


Tho” I have oe firſt, I preſume I may expe | - 
D 6 ; Beſides 


your pardon. 
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Beſides, he has not forgot the dangerous ſnare 
| He once laid for me. 


MZTMo TA. 


3 He had wrote in a letter which was read to the 


is broke down. 


mountains. | 
lane. 
of The objectians which lie againſt this piece may 
de Zet over. Ibid... 


- When you reflect upon the vw. he has 
rote, are you not inclined to ſuppoſe he never was 


engaged in public affairs? Ibid. 
He would anſwer, that he had eat with a an appetite. 
, Jbid. 


This work, which was wrote for the peruſal of 
the world in general. 


All dignity of character was broke through. 


MELMOT EH. 


Who after he had. ſpoke for himſelf. 


Ibid: i. 
7 fancied I had got in my Sad Callimachus. 
Didi. 
| J had ſpoke for three hours. b Thid. 
Ihe Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got. 
| Pork. 
My languid numbers have forgot to flow. Ib, 


Had I known of your going ſo ſoon to Naples, 


I would have got you a letter. 
enser farin. 


— 


But : now, every ſence of modeſty and reverence 


The ſeverity of the weather has rats from the | 


OBs E:R- 


O.BsERVATILION, III. 
* p - | 


Adjectives are frequently ſubſtituted for Adverbs, 


They muſt influence theſe Greeks leſs * NT 
than their diſputes with you, and with each other. 


Theſe I would have formed into twenty. * 
agreeable to the preſent conſtitution. _ 


I propoſe, agreeable to the preſent ſcheme, they 
ſhould be divided. 


For he is exceeding” "_ to cocks. / 
'_ MELMoTh.. 
He is exceeding good I can aſſure vou. 


If my friends come in unexpected. 
Verania, the widow of Piſo, lay extreme ill. 
Regulus, who had late endeavoured to inſinuate 


himſelf into his friendſhip. 


The bones, the muſcles, the veins are ſo flrong- 
expreſſed, that you would imagine the figures to 
be animated. | 


We had no other way to cope with ſuch a nu- 
merous body of criminals, but by * them | 
/ingle, 

An eſtate is. offered to be ſold, "hich hes conti= A 
guous to mine. | MeLorH, 


But this perhaps may be pronounced too hafty | 
upon a future contingency. 


Oh Fortune, how capricious doſt 4 ſport with 
mankind! ' 1 


La 


WW 
* 
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f Ol rejoice that you are ſ arrived in Rome. 

That would paſs off well enough if they were 
received /z ſeparate. 


Like Eaſtern kings, a lazy Rate they k 
And aye. donſin d to their own palace k 225 


| Port. 
3 l open ſt Wiſdom's way, 
And giv'ſt acceſs, tho Jen the retires» * 
1L TOR. 
So dear I ove him, that with 1 all deaths 
I could ure. B. 
e while - 2 7 
: Waiting difirous her return. | Ibid. 
Be ; full 5 
Reſolendent all his father manifeft +46 
Expreſs'd, .. Bid. 
| - - -.- - e Ardeat climb * 
The Nubian mountains. Tnour. 
22 - - - And copious fed | 
is With all the mellow'd treaſures of the —. 75 
a | Ibid. 
=. - - - - - Huge deſcends ns 
The mighty Orellana. Ibid, ' 
Wen o'er this world, by equinoctial rains 
| Flooded immenſe. __ Ibid. 
Air, earth, and ocean ſmile immenſe. Heidi 


* -- - "Then that of deeper d | 
Steals e behind, OE Ibid. 
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| Onsxnvarion Iv. 


T V relative WHICH is confounded: with Gs: | 
relative wHo ; altho' the former is neuter, and the 
latter of the maſculine or feminine gender. 


Be cautioufl el upon your — againſt the inf 
nite number of fine-dreſſed and fine-ſpoken auan 
turiers which fan at Paris. 

| | 7 


— ͤ ͤEUÜẽͤ 


— PRAXI 8, in „ Bru and — 
on all the foregot ng Rules and en 


The revenue ariſing Ws our lands amount to 
fix thouſand talents. 


An 
At preſent, ſo much of my time and thoughts is 
employed in attendance upon my friend. 
Meruorn. 
For was we thus diſtreſſed, in ſpite of every vi- 
gorous effort which the honour of our ſtate de- 
manded, there was then no hope of a recovery. 


But why do I mention thoſe things ? 


Let your ſupplies at firſt be mederately; and add 
to thoſe if you find them not ſufficient. 


Have not we choſen the uſual officers ? 


LELAND. 
* of what uſe are all thoſe? 


A. 


In 


muſt be expployed on another. 
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In my other ſpeeches, my diligence and inte- 


| grity only was concerned. 


The pleaſure I receive in converſi ing with you, 
have carried me, m_— a n length, then 


KL; intended. [4 
Does it not ſeem but Fehn that. Nero were 


upon the throne? and yet not one of all theſe 


Which was conſuls in his reign now remain. 


There was moſt aſſuredly 2 things alledged 
- againſt him. 


If the perſon he loves be chearful, her thoughts 


ADD150N. 


1 heir acquaintance has lain chiefly among the 
vicious part of womankind. | 


It is often the caſe of leſſer confederate ſtates 


againſt a ſuperior power. 


AbppisoY . 
There was ſome, it ſeem, which did not diſap- 


prove of my poems. 


This day, black omens threat the brighteſt fair, 
| 2 e' er deſery d a watchful ſpirit's care. 


PoE. 

O thou ! whatever title pleaſe thine ear. = 
Whether thou chuſe Cervante's ſerious air. . 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke; * 

And his long toils were forfeit for à look. | 
: DRYDEN... 
Yet oft his divine of ſomething ill, - MIiLToN. 
= - - - - - - - I feel 


The link of nature draw _ Dia. 
| Pi: 


) 
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So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to my on. BY” 
ou, l e ...7 
ien I have not, however, neglected the ſofter graces. 
1 of my favourite Tully, wherever I could with pro- 
| priety ſtep out of my direct road to enjoy a moſt 
= flowery path : for it were not auſterity at whom 


] aimed. FE 011 
I muſt publiſh ſomething; I wiſh it might be 

this performance rather then any other, merely be- 

cauſe it is near finiſhed, , ; 


What becomes of the pleaſant villa, the vernal 
portico, the ſhady plane-tree walk, the cryſtal ea- 
nal ſo agreeable wind along his flowery banks, to- 
gether with the charming lake, that ſerve at once 
the purpoſes of uſe and . TS 


If the ſcene of your enjoyment lies wholly there, 
you are happy. | MELMOTH. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention, that I received 
the excellent dates you ſent me. | 


Thid. 
When one conſider, how the time paſſes at 
Rome, one cannot be ſurprized, that take any 
ſingle day, and it either is, or ſeem to be ſpent. 
reaſonable enough ; and yet upon caſting-up, the 
whole amount will appear 9 


I had an opportunity of converſing with Eu- 
phrates the philoſopher, and took ſome pains to 
gain his affections; tho? that indeed was nothing 


difficult, for he is exceeding open to acceſs. 
| MELM, 


P om- 
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Pompeius Satutinus read to me the other day, 


9 : 
15 ſome letters which he aſſure me was wrote by his 
— wife: I fancied I was hearing Plautus or Terence 


Uk in proſe. If they are that lady's or his own, either 
way he deſerves equal applauſe ; whether for writs 
| ing fo polite himſelf, or for having ſo highly im- 
1 proved and refined the genius of his wife, which 
ill: he married young and uninſtructed. . 5 
Virtue, knowledge, and good ſenſe ſhines out 
14 with ſo ſuperior a luſtre in this excellent man, that 
. learning-herſelf, and every valuable endowment, 
deem involved in the danger of his ſingle perſon. 
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o KRAN On v. 


advantages of BEAUTY and FoRCE. 


ORATORY is defined to be the ſame with 


Rhetoric. Yet ſome diſtinguiſh the one as Theo- 


retical, the other Practical: Rules and precepts for 
ſpeaking elegantly are therefore the province of 
Rhetoric, and their judicious application belongs 
to Oratory. 1 


# 


RHETORIC is defined to be the art of 
ſpeaking copiouſly on any ſubject, with all the * | 


As :- 
1 
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As the principal end of Rhetoric is to IN- 
STRUCT, PERSUADE, and to PLEASE ; ſo its chief 


office is to . ſeek what 18 moſt conducive to 
PERSUASION. a 


l Rurronic or ELoqyzNcs may de reduced to 
i | the following heads: 


* 
©) ” o 4 n l 
| , 5 * l 
14 3 
, | 


PaEcCEPt4 


| II. 
Courier. 


0 1-85: ut | 
Tux N or AUTHORS, 


This, laſt head js loudly illuſtrated under the 
Lives of the Poets, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, | 
and Qrators, mentioned in this work. 


. 


| 00 


7 
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P R. EC. E P. T. S. 
RHETORIC is divided into four parts: 
1. INVENTION. 
II. DIS POSITION. 
III. Lo CVT ION. And 
IV. PRONUNCIATTON. 


SECTION IJ. 
INVENTION. 


BY Invention is meant, the chufSng ſuch ar- 
guments as the orator is to make uſe of for prov- 
ing his point, or moving the paſſions of his 
hearers : and this Cicero calls the principal part 
of oratory, Theſe arguments muff therefore be 
drawn from Reaſons, Morals, or Affections: from 
reaſons to inform the judgment, or to n 
from morals, to procure favour, or to perſuade; 
and from affections, to intereſt the paſſions, or to 
. | | a 

CY 1. Argu- 


1 


— 


. 
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1. Arguments drawn from Reaſon. 


"Theſe arguments are diſtinguiſhed as Artificial, 
and Jnartificial, The former are ſuch as are ad- 
duced by the learning and addreſs of the orator, 
and differ as the ſubject or topic may require, 
Common places from whence ſuch arguments ma 
be drawn, are ſixteen in number.. 96 


1. Definition 9. Contraſt 
2. Diſtribution { 10. Adjuncts 
3. Etymology _ 1. Antecedents 
\ 
| 


— 


4. Conjugation 12. Conſequents, 
5. Genus 13. Repugnants 
6. Species } 24: Cauſes 
7. Similitude _ 5. Effects 

g. Diſſimilitude 16. Compariſon. 


—— 
* 


Inartificial arguments are ſuch as ariſe from the 
teſtimony of another; and this is called original, 
when our information proceeds immediately from 
the perſons concerned, or from the eye or ear- 
witneſſes of the fact; but when it is delivered by 
the report af others, it is termed traditional. 


117 7108 
—ꝓ— > 75 8 


| 2. Moral Arguments 
| "ITS | : „ * _ "F i 
Moral arguments are deemed ſuch, when, the 
orator or ſpeaker conſiders of what, before whom, 


and for whom he is. going to ſpeak, An oratax, A 
ſays the celebrated Archbiſhop of Cambray, can- Miu 
not well perſuade, unleſs he is a man af reputed ¶ proo 
= N 1 teria 


probity. 
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probity. For this reaſon, Cicero conſidered vir- 
ue as the moſt eſſential part of an r orator, 


3. 4 fe 2 8 


ad- Theſe are meant to excite, or compoſe the paſ- 
tor ions: and this knowledge is of the greateſt im- 
ire N portance to the orator. For the whole art of elo- 


quence conſiſts in producing the cleareſt proofs of 
any truth, with ſuch powerful motives as may 
enſibly affect the hearers, and employ their paſſions 
o juſt and worthy ends; ſuch as to raiſe indigna- 
ion at ingratitude; compaſſion towards the — 
able; horror Sion ainſt cruelty ; and in weh 
yery other affection to its proper end. 


SrcriON IL. 


DISPOSITION. 


BY Diſpoſition is meant, the olaciigdbords/fu in 
ſuch order, as to give every poſſible beauty to a 
diſcourſe. We are by nature ſenſible of 

and cadence; and therefore if a thought be ever 
o beautiful in itſelf, yet ſtill a delicate ear will be 
ſhock'd by a harſh and injudicious arrangement. 
ſocrates was the firſt — taught the Greeks the 


deauty of War: a -icero Dee the 
Romans. 


An orateciect diſcourſe ſhould have an exor- 
dium; then ſhould follow the narrations and 
proofs ; and laſtly, a recapitulation of every ma- 
terial circumſtanoe. | | 3 
An 


— 
& _— a V 


An ORaAT10N may be therefore divided inte 


” 


1. An EXORDIUM. | 
2A NARRATION. 
3. The PROOFS | M016 25 ! 
4. The PER-ORATION or ConcLUSION. 1 

L 


I. EXORDIUM. 


—— — 7 
- 2 — 2 2 — — — 
2 ü 5 
* 


The Exordium or beginning of any ſpeech 
mould engage the attention of the auditors fa 
what is to follow. It ſhould be ingenious, clear, 
modeſt, and not prolix; for nothing is ſo irkſam 


—1 1 al 
1 . to an audience, as the idea of a long and tedious P 
1 diſcuſſion. There are two ſorts of exordiums; 8 
wel the one adopts the language of inſinuation, and i 
\ | _ highly proper for ſuch diſcourſes in which th 
1 orator addreſſes his auditory with coolneſs an b) 
1. | deliberation : the other is vehement and abrupt, b) 
. which ſhould never take place but when the mind 
i | of the audience are impreſſed with grief, joy, a 
ii indignation. | e VE © 5751808 na 
1 Oatiline appears in full ſenate, the ſenators ar 1 
| ſeized with a panic, Cicero exclaims, ** How leg ay; 
| will you abuſe our patience, Cataline ? How long 
are we to be inſulted by, your boundleſs rage? To 0 
i | what height do you mean to puſh this daring vie ore 
ii Jence?' Does not the guards of the palace an thi; 
— 1 city; does not the general conſternation; dos pro 
. not the unanimous conſent of the virtuous; do art 
Y not this auguſt aſſembly make any impreſſion upon Cic 
| you? Your counſels, Cataline, are diſcovered: 
57 3 ; 77 Dont 3 


+ $4 
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| Don' t you ſee the whole ſenate convinced of your 
conſpiracy ? Who among us, do you imagine, is 
ignorant of your aſſemblies, whatperſons you con- 
vened, and what meaſurey were concerted / 1.0 
much lamented times! The ſenators' hear chis; 
the conſul ſees this, and yet the traĩiter lives. 
Lives! he even appears in full ſenate, partakes in 
our public councils, and marks out every, one of 
us for immediate deſtruction. wy ce 


1 


% © 
k 
. 


II. NAKRATION. 


Cicero ſays, that the Warration. or recital of 15 
any fact ſhould have the following properties: 
PERSPICUITITY, PROBABILITY, Bax kvirv, and 
DWEETNESS, | | | "31 
Perſpiciivus, by Aren the order of tide ; 

by uſing none but proper and known terms; and 
by reciting the fact 1 in due order. bs 

Probable, by the Cinpliciey and d of the | 
narration ; by a preciſe detail, of pyeticulars. . 


Brief, by reciting what is juſt, nece * 

avoiding > via — wy I 
, Fares 

Sweet, by adopting leaſing elocution; b ie 
greatneſs, 3 121 unezreRedneſs of the 
things to. be related; and by adorning it with 
Proper tropes, figures, and paſſions, The whole | 
art of this kind of recital-is finely exemplified i in 
Cicero's oration againſt Milo. D 


„ Yeu I. 1 w 
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1 
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ond 15 :niioms 
Y. 3-3 2000 WILT. eee has tro 
The narrative ought to be ſtrengthened by cre. 


dible, juſt, and proper proofs. A kilful orator 
knows his judges; and knows alſo, that frequently 
the beſt arguments are not thoſe which are the 
moſt efficacious. Demonſtration ſometimes paſſes 
for ſubtility ; ſubtility for a mathematical demon- 
ſtration; and this viciſſitude of opinion reſults 
from particular fituations, difference of judgment, 
taſtes, ages, and intereſts of the parties concerned. 
. Rhetoricians adviſe the arrangement of - theſe 
proofs as a general would his army. The, beft 
and ſtrongeſt are to be placed in front; the weaket 
in the centre, with a corps de reſerve to inſure the 
victory. Demoſthenes and Cicero among. the an- 
cients, Bourdaloue and Boſſuet among the mo- 
geerns, ſays Profeſſor Batteux, are perfect modeþ 
in this and every other branch of oratory. _ 
; 3 ae 


— 


IV. PER-ORATIONW. 
The Per-oration recapitulates the ſtiongeſt and 
principal arguments. I „ the oration 
vas Cicero's maſter - piece. Here that celebrated 
orator not only ſet Bis judges and auditors Jn a 
flame, but even ſeemed to burn himſelf,” eſpecially 
when he. endeavoured to raiſe commiſeration to- 
wards the accuſed ; where, as he himſelf afferts, 


he frequently filled the forum with tears. 


205 
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'$Sx cTIoON- III. 


itor ELO CUT I ON. 

it] 1 3 | : = 3, "4, 
che BM Elocution is meant the chuſing and adapt- 
fſes ing proper, polite, and ornamental expreſſions, to 


the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed. Elocu- 
tion conſiſts of ELEGANCE and DIGNIT T. 


ent, F 14 En 
d. Elegance, in the purity, perſpicuity, and po- 

* liteneſs of the language. To obtain this elegance, 

beſe we ought to be thoroughly converſant in the beſt 

deft and moſt correct writers; hot only for the ſubje& 

ket. matter, but for the ſake of imitating their reſpec- 
the tive excellencies: for by a conſtant ſtudy of their 

Ads manner, we inſenſibly contract a ſimilitude of 

mo- ſtyle and expreſſion. - 

deb 


Dignity is — by adorning our Jan age 


with the ſublimeſt thoughts, ornamented with 


RO ESA FIGURES. 


2nd 

bo 1 —_ 
ja. L TI 
zh A Trorz is defined to be a0 elegant turning of 
110 a word from its natural and proper, to a re- 


lative ſignification. 


V 


E 2 r 


— 


thought: in a metaphor, the two ſubjects are kept 
diſtinct in thought only, not in the expreflion. — 
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1. A Metaphor or Tranſlation. _ 


A Metaphor, in place of proper words, Wy 

Reſemblance Feed. x and dreſs to . affords. 
A Metaphor is the moſt frequent and florid of 
All the tropes, being a ſhott and ſprightly ſimili- 
tude in one word. If an author 1s chlized to 
dwell on things plain, and of common obſerva- 
tion, he muſt raiſe and enoble them by bold and 
graceful metaphors. Virgil has finely illuſtrated 


his rule, where he has made his meaneſt ſubjeRs!/ - 
the admiration of all, by his judicious uſe of this 
trope. The affairs of farmers and ſhepherds, in 


his accurate lines, appear with dignity ; and his 
deſcriptions make the country a perfect paradiſe. 
Metaphors are ever beautiful, when applied with 
nature, judgment, and a lively wit. Mr. Addi- 
ſon remarks, . that we ſhould imagine each meta- 
phor as it is actually painted before us, to view and 


examine the juſtneſs of their application and aſ- 


ſemblage under theſe circumſtances, rejecting 
every thing but what might be retained in the 


picture. 


This trope differs from a ſimile, in form only, 
not in ſubſtance ; in a ſimile the two ſubjects are 
kept diſtint in the expreſſion, as well as in the 


A family connected with a common parent, re- 
ſembles a tree, the trunk and branches of which 
are connected with a common root. But let us 


; ſuppoſe that a family is figured, not barely tobe. 


a» 


— 


- 
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like a tree, but to be a tree; and then the ſimile 
will be converted into a metaphor.) 85 


I prefer, ſays Melmoth, the metaphor to the 
ſimile, as a far more pleaſing method of illuſtra- 
tion. In the former, the action of the mind is leſs 
languid, as it is employed at one and the ſame in- 
ſtant in comparing the reſemblance with the idea 
it attends; whereas in the latter, its operations 
are more flow, being obliged to ſtand ftill as it 
were, in order to contemplate firſt the principal 
object, and then its correſponding image. 


Inftances in abundance may be drawn from the 
Scriptures of this trope. Our Lord is called a 
vine, a lamb, a lion, &c, Men from their difpo- 
ſition are denominated wolves, dogs, ſerpents, &c. | 


* EXAMPLES from Shakeſpeare, 3 


1. Figuring a Hero to @ Tree full of Fruit. 
—— - - - - Cymbeline lov'd me: 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name - 
Was not far off; then was Ia Tres, FER. 
"_ boug hs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 
A. ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, | 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves; 
And left me bare to weather, 5 ray 17 23 
a | < ol 
2. Figuring human Life to a Voyage at Sea. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, : 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life | 
Is found in ſhallows and in miſeries. | "Yo 
. -. - Ul 
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On ſuch a full-fea are we now afJoat'; 131 
And we maſt take the current when it ſerves,. 
Or loſe our ventures. | 


3. Metaphors from Wolfey's ſpeech. 


Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs! ,_ 
This is the ſtare of man; to day he puts forth 

His tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick vpon him; 
The third day cotses a froft, a killing fra, ; 

And when he th-nks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 

-His greaineis is a ipening, nips his root, 42 

And then he falls as 1 do. A | 


Cicero ſays, that amid the greateſt riches of lan- 
guage, men are more generally pleaſed with meta- 
phors, when they are introduced with judgment. 
and propriety. M 

Longinus ſays, that they conſtitute the ſublime, 
and are peculiarly adapted to enliven pathetic, and 


enoble deſcriptive compoſitions. And upon the 


authority of Monſ. Rollin, the metaphor enriches 
a language with a variety of expreſſions, by ſub- 
ſtituting the figurative in the room of the literal. 
But a metaphor ill chofen or ill- conducted, is ex- 


ceeding diſguſtful. | 


6 There is not a ſingle view of human nature 


* which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh the ſeeds - 


« of pride.“ 0 7 5 25 
| Abprsox. 


This paſſage, Mr. Melmoth remarks, evidently 
unites images together which have no connexion 
with each other. When a feed has loſt its power 


13 


ht, in a. macro pagriga 1 


of vegetation, IL. 
ed; hut when in t 


ſay it is exting 


lamg 
ſenſe I.call that diſpoſition ofthe hears which pro- 


duces prides the ſeed of paſſion; 1 cannot, withou 
iatrodacing a confuſion. of ideas, apply any wor 
to /eeq, but what correſponds With. its N Proper; 
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ties and circumſtances; | o 


A judicious writer, continues the ſame elegant 


remarker, will obſerve an ANPROPFIELE in WE of 
the late eſſays of «the fame inimitable author,“ 
where he tells us, that women were formed to 
temper mankind, not to ſet an edge upon their 
minds, and blow up in — thoſe — which 
are too apt 0 rife of their own accord. Ho great 


is the ofyf WO OF . by the aſſociation of 
ideas, as ſetting an edge 23 the, 


ſuch di 


— blowing N at. dhe lame 
ſentenca. 


i »& © 7 4 4 _ 9 
ans, 90 e e yh en 


22 1 40 . Ns y wal i 

2." AMegory; or or | W ing hr wif 5 | 
An Allepory, hopes continues Ah 091, 97 
Which with een graces evi fo A. on A 


Allegories, fays Mr. Addifan, when well . 
are like ſo many tracts of light in a diſcaurſe, 


which mak er thi about em a and 
beautiſul. * 2 N 


In order that an alle Sith both delight: 

ful and inſtruQive, the fable of it ſhould, in the 
firſt place, be perfect; and, if poll led with 
ſurpriſing turns and incidents. In the next place, 
N aught to be uſeful morals and reflexions 
| E 4 couched 


* Mr, Addiſon. 


* 
Py 


, | 


1 
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| couched under jt, which {til} receive a greater Yee. 7 
lue from being new and uncommon. Am allegor 
may therefore be defined as a chain or ontigun- 
tion of tropes, and more generally of metaphors x 
and differs from a ſingle trope in the ſame manner 
as a cluſter on the vine does un _ r ry. | 
few grapes. 0 ö 


/ 
4 


r. Th ® pling Mibivery's is * . Ae „ 
i >, * Prince of Roman' Lyrics. 


8 "hy 7 the RzyvBLIC. 


Takeda veſſel ! | ſhall the waves again 

TFTumultuous bear thee to the faithleſs main? 

| | would thy madnels, thus with ſtorms to 125 T 
Caſt firm your anchor in the friendly port. 

1 | /. Behold thy naked decks, the ſbiver d maſt ir 

i And ſail-yards bend beneath the ſouthern bla, 47. 

it Nor without ropes thy keel can longer brave + 

i” * ruſhing -_ - the im —— 3 A . 

1 orn are thy ſails, thy an gods are lo 

= Whom» os mee call on tempeſts toſt. 0 

What tho) majeſtic in your pride you ſtood, 

| 


i Xt 


ll A noble daughter of the Pontic wood, v3 
Tou now — vainly boaſt an empty name. 
r birth conſpicuous/in'the rolls of fame. 
The mariner, when ſtorms around him riſe, x 
No longer on a painted ſtern relies. | 
Ah! yet take heed, leſt theſe new tempeſts deen 


In ſportive rage thy glories to the deep. 


Then late my d hs prong and; fear, „ 
And now my fond deſire and tender care, / 1 
Ah! yet take heed, avoid thoſe fatal ſeas, 


* hat rell among the TE CAN. ” 


2. From 


1 
* * 


4 | 


= 
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r 


2, From Southern 3 Optio 


Ha | thou has rous '2 
The ton in his den; he ſtalks abroad, 
And the wide foreſt trembles at his roar, 
Amn , 3 


3. A vineyard is put for God's own people the, 


Jews. 20s 80. 


4. Another beautiful allegory low the ſublime and 3 8 


ſpired prophet, Iſaiah. 


j 


My beloved bath a vineyard i in a fruitful hill, Ke. | 


8. gmilitude, allegory, od "motiphor, when 18 


blended together, produce a beautiful effect; 


and Quintilian gives the following inſtance from 


Cicero. — What ſtreights, what ſeas are ſub- 
jected to ſo many ſtorms, as the aſſembly of the 
people? The ſpace of one day or night throws 


every thing into confuſion, and frequently tùhne 


leaſt rumour ſhall totally change the whole 850 


nion vof the people.“ 


6. Iam ſurprized at, and I ever pity the man wh : 


has ſuch a propenſity for calumny, that rather 
than refrain from the gratification of this vice, 


he prefers — the very veſſel in which he 


ſails. | | 


„ 3. Hyper- : 


eic 


%% I wu CET 
= 9 , 
* 


ö 
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I | 


| 
. 
| 
| 
ö 
; 
j 

' 

: 
: 
| 
. 
: 


3. Hyperbole or "Exceſs. 


Hyperbole ſoars toa high, or ſinks too low, 
Exceeds the truth, things wonderful to ſhew. 

Hyperboles, ſays Seneca, lead the mind to truth 
0 by mean of fiction. Ariſtotle obſerves, that they 
are the favourite figures of young writers, who 
love exaggeration; but that philoſophers ſhould 

not make uſe of them without much caution and / 
. reſerve. The uſe of this trope is to raiſe admira- 
tion or love, fear or contempt : for, indeed, hu- 
man nature is apt to magnify what it admires, to 
the height of wonder, and to fink or depreſs what 
it hates or diſlikes, to the loweſt degree of con- 
tempt. Things great, new, and admirable, are 
ever delightful; but trifles decorated in gaudy 
| + ornaments, and a counterfeit ſublime, give a ſo- 
=. vereign dif; 89 8288 to one who has tafte and under- 


ſtanding. , = 


17 


There are various methods of expreſſing an h 7 
perbole. 1. In plain and direct terms, which fa 
. exceed the boundaries of truth; 2. By — 
1 or compariſon ; 3. By a bold and ſtrong meta- 
* phor. Iwo or 22 of theſe thus aſſimilated, 
= "raiſe our admiration and pleaſure, and carry the 
Wn, diſcourſe to the utmoſt point of ſublimity. 


1. An Hyperbole from Homer. 


Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet, helmet clos'd, 


To armour, armour Jance to lance oppos'd ; 
Holt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquad!ons drew, 


The founding darts i in iron tempeſts flew 
Victor 


FS. 


THB rene 185 
Vito and-vanquiſh'd jai iſcuous erie, 
And firilling ſhouts 214 — — ariſe: * 4 


With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy d, 


Ang gs d heroes ſwell the dreadful tide, 
Porn, 


2. The — pied fran Virgil. | 
e alta due pulls 


er it; J 


| a 
Hl He walks ke Fable; and lowers among ut r 


:£ — Fd FHF Cd]? -11” 1 Arn 


wy . 


| Som 4 $9 Ytthes e n i 
| Reſt nique bine vate et f dert mina. ot 
, In cœlum ſeopuli, SHOWED 0 i e 


Da either fide two racks, engrpope bid, bag 
Whoſe ſummits threatey to invade the ſkies. : 


4. 


4. Homer's allegorical | perſon man. LIE 
Her head ſhe, rais'd to heav” n and trod on earth, 


LI 544 2 455 7 14 


5. Chaucer has given us anther Koitiful eure 


in one line. Ne 


Up roſe the ſun, and up roſe Emelie. 1 


56. From Milton. A 


ä d the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at Wir frown, e- 


wh By Similitudt «7 Compariſon 1 


Tt ſeems as if the Cyclades again by 
Were rooted up and juſtled in the main: 
"WR TOE 


T F | 44+ 8 , 4 7 1 - „* 1 s 
C 2 + SY 


— — ro — 
. 
* 
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Or floating mountains floating mountains meet; £148 


Such | bs the 128 encounter of the fleet... 
eb 1) 579 eben x= 7/0} | Davpen' s nen. 


. | of. 
. af 8 #2631: $1; Jo io 5, 4 4 s © » \ 
- — 3 *44 + + "4 


” 
. 
20 
- 
g ; 
- 


* 


4. Trony y er Difinulatio., 


An Irony diſſembling with an air WF 
_ Thanks otherwiſe than what the wards « 8 


Irony turns things into: ridicule in a ulla 
manner; it conſiſts in laughing at a man under 
diſguiſe, by. appearing to praiſe or ſpeak well of 
him. Irony and ſarcaſm may therefore have a 

great advantage in them to infuſe ſtrength and ve- 
hemence in our difcourſe, and may often correct 
vice and hypocriſy; as well as put pride nog inſo- 
lence to ſhame and 2 5 ee 


; r. . Mi non on the rebel Angels. 


\ Son! ! "Thou 8 — glory I behold 
In full reſplendence, heir of all my might. 


Nearly it now concerns us to be ſure | © 
Of our Ry 


2. 4 fox example from W : 


Toutefdis, eil le faut, je veux bien m'en dedire 
Et pour calmer enfin tous ces flots d'ennemis, 
Reparer en mes vers les maux qu'ils ont commis: 
Puiſque vous le voulez, je vous changer de ſtile, 
Je declare donc, Quinaut eſt un Virgile,“ 
Pradon comme un ſoleil, en nos ans a * 


of 


4 * 


7 „ 3. Dryden's 


4 


Ill youloit dire, un mauvais potte. 


{| 


Ll 


- 
7 
o 
no 
LE. 
1 
* 
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| D ieee EO ds 
Re e arne. 1 

The Egyptian ries the Jebufites embracd, wo . 8 


Where gods were recommended bs = — 


Such ſavoury deities muſt needs be and 
A ſerve at once for worthy ot A, foot.” — 


4. 4 Sarcaſmꝰ From vil. 


Thou be the firſt, replies the chief, to go 5 
With theſe ſad tidings fo his ghoſt below : | 
Begone — acquaint him with my "x" rags „ 
And tell my lire of his r . PITT. --þ 


5. Metonying; Wn Chang 7 Name. 


Metonymy does new names impoſe, 
And things for things by near -er ſhows. 


- 


This trope conſiſts in a change of names, of 
putting the effect for the cauſe, or the TA . er. 
the adj unct, and vice . ; 


There are four kinds of Metonymy : 
1. When the inventor. is put for the thing 
invented. 

2. The thing containing for the thing contained: 
3. The effect for the cauſe. 
4. And the ſign ſor che thing fignified, 


Though this trope is not ſo uſeful as the me- 
taphor, yet it has its advantages ; for it gives 2 
h "4. 
* A ken faying is generaliy ſo termed. ; 


s TRE EAD BNEYCLOPEDIA, 
vaſt ſcope and liberty to the fancy, and both adorns 
and invigorates —_— Kind: of compolitione 4 2 


* 1 


F. An en of the wa expreſſed 6s an attribute f 


u Þ 


"Y 


% 1577 


— 33 rag ſong, © ; 
That with no nuddle; * intends to ſoar. 
5 Bs . Mir ron. 


2. De ak ate Fa * een fir the attribute N as 


dale. 
No wonder, Fallen from rn perniciow height, | 


3. A . f one biet given to anther. 1 


By art, the pilot thro* the boiling deep 
And WH tempeſt, ſteers the flag: tip. 


| A gie moment motionleſs he ſtood. 
* _ N 


4. An attribute if o Kabel, befrwed aye one of its 
ers. . 


parts or mem 


It was the niehtingale, and not the lark, 
That pienc 4 e ent hollows * chine ear. 


sSuAkksr. 
| Again, | . 
Jo ſtoop with auraried wing, and willing feet, 
On the bare outſide of this world. | MiLToN. 
| Aron; | 
- - A...” © * Oh, lay by 
3 T hoſe, moſt ungentle looks and weapons $i 


Unleſs you mean my griefs and killing fears 1065 
Should ſtretch me cold at your relemtleſ feet. 6 4 


" 


We F 
4 4 
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68 quality of the agent given to the inſtrument with 
which it operates... 
Why peep your coward ſwords half out their ſhells ? 


7. An effect expreſſed as an attribute of the cauſe. 
Caſting a dim religious light... | 

* * But re- expreſſing an effect as an attribute 
of the cauſe, is not ſo agreeable as the oppoſite 
expreſſion. The progreſs from cauſe to effect is 
natural and eaſy; the oppoſite one reſembles re- 
trograde motion, and therefore it becomes ſtrained 
and unnatural. J be" . 


1 * Synecdoche or Compre 33 


Synecdoche. the whole fer part doth take, s 
Or part for whole; juſt for the metre's ſake. 
There are three kinds of Synecdoches; by the 
firſt, a part is taken for the whole; as the point, 
for the ſword. By the ſecond, the whole is uſed - 
for a part, By the third, the matter whereof 
the thing is made 1s uſed for the thing itſelf ; as 
ſteel for ſword, ſilver for money. To which may 
be added angther kind, where the ſpecies is uſed 
for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecies ; as, he 
| bore the fin of many; i. e. the fin of all. g 


& SY 


Thy growing virtues juſtify my cares, | 
And promiſe comfart to my fitver hairs. _ 
| 2. F. 0m - 


\ 
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2. From Milton, © © 


Forthwith from the pool he rears + _ 
Hrs mighty fature, | | a 


"2 0 3. | 
The filent heart which grief aſſails, 


4. A certain number for an uncertain number. 
Acdillesꝰ wide-deftroying wrath, that pour'd TY 
Ten thouſand woes on Greece, O goddeſs, ſing. 
I' de uſe of this trope ſeems to lie in its ſtrength 
and boldneſs. For by this powerful auxiliary we 
diſplay a variety of ideas, and appear ſo powerfully 
impreſſed at the ſame time, that we cannot ſtoop 
to trifling accuracies and nice adjuſtments of our 
expreſſions. Our language therefore acquires no 
inconfiderable aſſiſtance by the introduction of the 
ſynecdoche, while variety prevents fatigue, and be- 
comes the ſource of perpetual entertainment. & 5; 


7. Catachreſis or Abaſe. 


A Catachreſis words too far doth ſtrain : | | 
Rather from ſuch abuſe of ſpeech refrain. 


A Catachreſis borrows the name of one thing 
to expreſs another, which either has no proper 
name of its own, or if it has, the borrowed name 
is more agreeable by its boldneſs and novelty. 


/ 
1. 4 
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4. A fine example from Milton, <0 A ; 


—— Down'thither, prone in flight, 
He ſpeeds, and thro the vaſt etherial ſty 
Salls between worlds and worlds. 224 


— — vel eurus 
Per ſiculas equitavit undas. Wr x? 
The eaſt-wind R1D88 the mad Sicilian waves. 


* r N 7 1. 
3. From Juvenal. wo töte 
Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum, 
ZEdificat caput. 7 | * 11 . | 4 ; 4 
With curls and ribbands high her head ſhe BUILDS. . 


** Mr, Blackwall ſays, that there is a general 
analogy and relation between all TROES, and that 
in all of them a man uſes à foreign or ſtrange 
word, inſtead of a proper one; and therefore/ſays 
one thing and means ſomething different.” When 
he ſays one thing, and means another almoſt the 
ſame, it is a SYNECDOCHE; when he-ſays one 
thing, and means another mutually depending, it 

becomes a MRTONYT MY; when he ſays one thing, 

and means oppoſite or contrary, it is an IRONY 
when he ſays one thing and means another like it, 
that becomes a METAPHOR ; a metaphor conti- 
nued, and often repeated becomes an ABLEGORY ;._ 

a metaphor, carried to a great degree of boldneſs, 

is an HyPERBOLE; and when at firſt ſound it feems 

a little harſh, and ſhocking, and may be imagined - 
to carry ſome impropriety in it, the trope is then 


a CATACHRESIS, FIGURES. 


* 
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. \ . % — 8 . "> n 
4 Y * 5 Us k 14 * ie zweier * , 8 
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R * 


8 FIGURES 


A FIGURE eſſentially Nerd from a Tops 
as in a figure there is no Malsrlon of a word from 
its proper into an improper ſenſe; and it is diſtin- 
2 from ordinary language, as it caſts a new- 
orm upon ſpeech, and ** that means enobles and 
adorns our diſcourſe, | me 8 . 


Quintilian divides 1 into two kinds, Tbe 


a1 of languages ures. of ſentiment. The 
firſt claſs is there fore 5 meh the * the ö 


foul, of compolnion Nan 
Longinus 11 in ih poktin 
4 I A 275 


mk * * Te to . A gute, 
50 E "Kephonaiic & . 


"By Eephonefs we exclaim with heat, 20 2 FT 2 | 
O unexpetted;firoke 1 O baſe defeat!  — Inde, 
| This figure is expreſſed by fych interjections 4 
as OI oh.!- ah! alas! &c. 7 bus be Tn the 
865 of i e 2 


1 Frm Müuten. a = | 5 
wy” RE broke, worſe than dh? "11! * 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe ! Thus leave 


Thee, native ſoil; th Walks. 
E Fit haunt of gods! of Nope: un [IN . 


, SF * 
* * 
EO AGEL 2. From 


/ 


— 
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. From Ovid. 


O had the e when he ts the Ghote, | 
Sunk in th' oceas and been ſeen no more | 


/ 


3 From G 


* O nomen dulce libertati 7 07 jus eximiunt ” re 4 
eivitatis / 


« O0 delightful land of ry! 0 oletious | | 


privilege 7 Rome 


6,9 Other "Vive are ; contucd to Hays 
lar uffion, but the Eephoneſis extends to all; nd 
is the voice of nature under any: kind of emotion * 
and concern. | | 3 


Aporia. D * 
By A 


Shall Apes rd bo uber fo ge 


This figure keeps the mind in eager: Wo 1 
and raiſes the tendereſt compaſſion and ſympathy . 
in the grief and 2MiRion of others. bo 


, 1 
— * 2 "- * 
* ”% 
EFemce. 1 02 


Wretch that I am, what courſe all I purſua r 

Or what ſhall I attempt? I ſee my father 

Returning from the country, -- Shall I ſpeak, - 

Or ſhall ; hold my me | 


2. From 
ry * P - 


3 * 
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2. From Virgil's Dido: 


What ſhall T dd 7”what ſuccour can I find? 
Become a ſuppliant to Hiarbas' 2 7 | 
And take my turn to court, and be deny'd? 
Shall I with this ungratefuÞ Trojan go? 
Forſake an empire, and attend a foe ? 
Then ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh crew? 
„Or with my fleet their flying fails purſue ? 
Rather wie h ſteel thy guilty breaſt invade, 
And take the fortune * thyſelf 1 made. 


This figure fr equently occurs in 2 * dere 
volumes. — See 1 Cor. xi. aa en, ii. 1 
Pf. Ixxix. 7. ene 


„ 


9 panorthoſis or Correftion, 
Epanorthoſis to correct 2 
O'baſe ! BASE did 1 ran moſt — Gauls! 


This Rgure retracts and recals what a man ear- 
neſtly ſaid or reſolved on. Milton gives us an 
r by Adam after his er 

N = - Firſt and laſt | , p 
On me, me only, : as the ſource and ſpring | 0% ji 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 
So might the. wrath } fond wiſh! couldit thow 
ſupport 
That burden heavier than the earth to dudes 2 
Than all the world much hea vierer 
4 : „ „% 3 
From Terence. * 


1 have wy ſon, a lovely youth:  _ 
Ah! did I ſay I have him ? Once I had him, 
But | 
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But Chremes, if I have him er not, 
Is all uncertain. 3 


[ : % 


3. From Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 1. 


« What is it then can give men the heart and 
courage; — but I recal that work, it is not true 

courage but fool - hardineſs, to outbraye the N 
ments of God. GENS . 


- \ 
* ; % 


4. 4. Apoſiopeſis, or Suppreſſion. 


Apoſiopeſis hides by ſudden pauſe; 
Yes, wileſt, I'd—but, lis too baſe a cauſe, 


This figure is uſed: when the orator, through 
anger or paſſion, cuts off part of a ſentence, and 
yet the ſenſe may be thoroughly comprehended, 


From Juvenal. 


Et tamen ut long repetas, longique revelvas. 

Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis aſylo. 
ajorum primus quiſquis fuit ille tuorum, - 

Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod _ 122 | 


Survey your genealogy and trace 

Your boaſted — to its ſouree; 

What find you 1A oe refuſe of died - 
Your anceſtors were ſhepherds, or more baſe; . 
ow baſe, the muſe will not pretend to ſay, 


2. From + FAY 


De Pompein ſcio nihil; eumgque, ni " navium ſe 
contulerit, erceptum iri puts. O ci "Hatem = : 
| bilem! 


„The Romans. 


* 
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2. From Virgil" Dido: 


What ſhall 1 do what ſuccour can I findÞ 
Become a ſuppliant to Hiarbas —_— gd a 
And take my turn to court, and be deny'd? 
Shall I with this ungratefuÞ Trojan go? 
Forſake an empire, and attend a foe? - 
Then ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh crew? 
, Or with my fleet their flying fails purſue ? 

' Rather with ſteel thy guilty breaſt i invade, , 
And take the fortune + tho u hs 1 made. N 


3. This figure frequently occurs in the ſacred 
volumes. — See 1 Cor. Xi, acer ii. "> 
ne 7 oy 1 


27 b : + «4 


( 


3. E panortheſis, or Correftion, | 


— 


Epanorthoſis to correct 
O'baſe } BASE did 1 al moſt cownrdly Gauls! 


This Rgure retracts and recals what a man ear- 
neſtly ſaid or reſolved on. Milton gives us an 
- ina frverk made by Adam after his tal. 

r 6, 1 5" eh 
On me, me onl i ee and ſpring 


Of all 32 all the blame lights due ; 
So * e wrath} fond wiſh! couldit thou 


P 
That MI has than the earth to dates? TR, 
Than all the world much heavier? ' 
Bs RS 


, M13 #4 8 
3 


2 9 50 
; From Terence. 8 
co. 


1 have * ſon, a lovely youth:  _ 
Ah! did I ſay I have him? Once I had him. 


— 


ed 


1 


. 
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But Chremes, if I have him now or not, 
Is all uncertain. | A! 
i W 


3. From Archbiſhop Tillorfan, : 25 


« What is it then can give men the heart and 
courage; 3 but I recal that work, it is not true 
courage but fool - . to outbrave the Judg- 
ments of God, bn ooh 5 


-\ 
8 


4. 4. Apoſiopeſis or eure. 


Apoſiopeſis hides ſudden pauſe: 


Yes, vile, I'd—but, "tis too baſe a cauſe, 


| This figure is uſed when the orator, „e 
anger or paſſion, cuts off part of a ſentence, and 


yet the ſenſe may be thoroughly comprehended. 


From Juvenal. 


Et tamen ut long repetas, longzque bY 
Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis aſylo. 
ajorum primus quiſquis fuit ille tuorum, - 


Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod my * 


Survey your genealogy, and trace 

Your boaſted pedigree up to its ſource; 
What find you I The refuſe of mankind, * 
Your anceſtors were ſhepherds, or more daſe z 
How baſe, the muſe will not pretend to 1 


* 7 


2. From ices! 


i Pompeis ſcio ihil; eumque, 2 
contulerit, erccptum iri puts. ; 


N end þ 


_ _— 
* 7 


»The Romans. 


/ 
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»bilem /! hujus autem noftri — fed non Poſſum fone dali: 


8 eum, de gue angor et crucior. uo 


I I know nothing concerning Pompey, but 1 fear 
"4s mult be taken, unleſs he er on ſhipboard, 
0 incredible ſwiftneſs / but of our - = yet l 
cannot accuſe him without forrow, when fee 


for him ſuch pain and anguiſh, 5 


* This figure ſometimes proceeds from mo- 
deſty, or fear of giving offence. Its uſe is to com- 
municate our paſſions juſt as they operate in na- 
ture: theſe ſuppreſſions therefore are the genuine 
products of anger, ſorrow, fear, and ſuch like paſ- 

: fions which are too 1 and a Ne 
utterance. 0 * 


41 2 | 
p * 
- 


1 
— A 1 — — 
= —— 
o ” —— « — — — - 
— — — - — * — . wa — —_ — 
* — — . 0 —— — 4 — — — — _ = ® 
- — — — 
3 a} 4 . . _ 222% — _ — 
* * , "_ 
* w _— 
. * * 9 
2 — 
r — — — —d0 —— —— — 7 * 
* ; « * 
. - 
_ 
* % 
1 
P ” 
4 
- 
- 


— 
” 
— 


F. Apophaſis, or Denial. 


Apo haſis omits, but means the more : 1 
Oatb. 1 paſs by, thifts, bribes, and crimes in fore. 


| Apophaſis i is, when an orator pretends that he 
conceals ang omits, what he declares as facts. q 


An example from Cicero's defence of Sextus. 


41 might ſ ay 8 6 things of his liberality, his 


conduct in the army, his moderation; but the ho- 
nour of the ſtate is the point in view, which by 
attracting my only regard, prevents me from men- 


nin theſe leſs important matters. 


6. Anacer: 


— Oe. 
% 
— — - _ 
„ 


— 
— 
Z — 
—— — — 5 _ . Wer 


+ 
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0 . 
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6. Anacœnoſis or + commuſication. 


Anaccnoſis will to others truſt 
Our cauſe, e them if it be not % 


1. Virgil has thus tremph fied this b. vl 


1 What "ſhould 1 do! while here I ni enchain'd1, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd ; © 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, © 
To find a god la preſent o 5 my be e DAN? 


f 2 a J ivy 


2. The Scriptures aboukid in this feats. V. 
Iſaiah v. 3, 4:—Jer: xxiii. 23. Acts iv. * 


1 Cor. iy, 21. Gal. iv. 21. 85 Nen 
en, Cicero. 5 
Etenim, Piſs quis tt tx edibus twis wh, en. 
bus armatis dejecerity quid geres? _ _ i 


For ſuppoſe, Piſo, chat any 14 bad ben 6 
you from your houſe by violence, and with, _ i 
force, how] would ot __ dehaved > 


occaſion Fe N 
I oY - 


— 


: ; ; tv 
This f. gure, wh addrefled to an enemy, car- ' - 
ries with it a powerful eonviction: common lang- 
guage only glances like an arrow, that lightly * 
raiſes the ſkin, but the Anacœno 8 e at 
once into the Heart, 8 f 205 


. Anaſtrophe, ä 


* * 


2 \ 


, { » 


ad” 
k % . 


a 


* r. Aby werefor sau 


22 "Anatiophe, or unn 55 . 


A iſe by weribs bah 3 Is 

Of blafted oo geeks with'ring joys be 

The ancien ts, ſays the celebrated Rune by 

| frequent Inverſions made the ſweeteff cadence, 
variety; and paffionate expreſſions, eaſy to the 
poet. They become noble figures, and keep the 
mind due in expectati 8 * 


. From Milton s Eve to Adam. 


—. e Glas, Praha I LES 115 

Wich charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, * 

When firſt en this delightful land be ſpreads . 
His orient beams, on nn tree, fruit, and flow'r, _ 

| 1 * fertile earth - 


Gliſt'ring with, dew : fra 
Ster fo how're, and 3 on 
+. = ſilent prs. by 2 
With this ber fo ſole 6 bd, and his fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of: ——_—— 
But neither 3 of morn, * ile a "ow \ 
r 


With charm of earlieſt birds; ner riſing 
Du this delightful-lang; hor herb, rufe, lor, 
«tit Gliſt'ring with dew; nor fragrant e 7 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent night. 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 


Or glitt ring ftar-light—wiTRoUT THRE 18 SWEET, 
25 I 


2. From Horace, who the vittry _ 
| over the — of Dru 


| As the ber bind of waning Mut 
Who bears the thunder thro® kinds E * 
(To whom the monarch of the Gods affign'd hace & 


Dominion o'er the. vagrant feather'd race, 
Mis faith approv'd, when to the diſtant ſkies 


| "From Jo op —— ED 


. | 1 . „ F > 
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_ Spru from his neſt, by ſprightly youth inſpir'd, „ 
Flesg d, and exulting in his'natlye might, | „ 
. Novieo to tary but as the clouds ſetir . _ 
bf And gen fer gale prota her Mighty" | OY 
On failing wings thro' y airexplord - : If 
Unwonted paths, and panted n he foar'd x Re 22 
Anon to ravage in the fleecy fold. ä 
The glowig ardour of his youthful heart | 4 
Pour'd the bend foez vow more matarely bold 99 
Wich talents fierce precipitant to dart 
On dragons fell, relactant in the fra ;;jß; , - EY 
Such is his thirſt for battle, and for prey: 1 n 
Or as a lion thro” the foreſt ſtalks, 
Wean'd by his'tawny dam from milky ted; 
A ef deſcries him from her flowery walks, 
doom'd to ous his youthful jaws * | 
blood s+ ©. ET eb x 3 
67 Druſus le Pi haet bn bis fees : ': 2.7: 
Beneat the frozen Oo 7 den 


* WH 
* 1 96 * 1 


9 Qualein minifizolh fulminie . 5 3 — 2 
(Cvi rex Deorum regnum in 3 . 
Permiſit, expertus fidelem - | 
Jupiter in Ganymede fla) ro 20 
Olim juventas, et patrius vigor I 7 
Nido laborum propulit"inſcium-: 
Verniſque jam nimbis 4. 
Inſolitos docuere niſcs ” 35a 
Venti paventem; mox'in ovilia ; | og of 
Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetus. 8. 1 
Nunc in reluktantes draro nes —_ 
Egit r 3 7 | 
Qualemve lætis caprea-paſcuis _ . 4 
Intenta, fulvæ matris E on TAE £2 5 
Jam — 1 
Dente novo ura, vidit: „ 200. Th, RS 
Videre Rhcetis ſub Alpib ug  ' 
Dausumn GEABNTEM W r 


Vox. II. | F | CEL 3. 4mthr 3 
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"4 | Damoms muſam dicemus et Ale e/aboes, 


force, grace and harmon y. 


3. Another example from Virgil. | 


Paſtoram muſam Damonis, et Alpheſiboei, 
Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenca 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactæ carmine lynces, 
Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus: 


- The mournful muſe ot two deſpairing Gain, 
The love rejected, and the lover's pains ; - 
Ts which the ſavage lynxes liſt'ning ſtood; 
The —— N on heaps, and Rogp's the dete 
The hungry herd their needful food refuſe. 
os Favo bong ſwwains, 1 Jing the ny miſe. 


If you take this inverſion, ſays: the above critic, 


and place the words in their grammatical order and 


conſtruction, you immediately . deſtroy al their 


> 


This beautiful figure commands attention; « 
in the words of Pope, | : ; 


I , 


From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the roach of art, 


8. Froteſis er Interrogation of 


An Eroteſis, while it queſtions, throws 458 
A tuſtre round, and Rundles as it goes. 


This figure is uſed to engage the attention 
Bur r auditors. | 


1 8 lt 


tion of 


Inflint 


Wonder, in facred Writ, is expreſſed b Inter- 
cogations © Set Gen. xxvii. 20. 8 cation, 
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1. — in P is thus erte to Prein. 
What is this mighly breath, ye 3 ww; I * ‚ 


— 


*S 
—_— 


* 


That in a powerful language, f 
Inſtructs the fowls of heav'n; — thro? a 
Theſe arts of love diffuſes? what, but GOD! 8 


Inſpiring GOD! who boundleſs all. by 
With unremitting energy pervades, e 
- Adjuſts, N 9 * N 5 * 7 


2. Beautiful Interrageterie from Thom 406. 


Falſely luxurious, will not man dwake, Ind 
And ſpringing from the bed of ſloth, enjoy EN | 
The cool, the fragrant, and the ſilent on. 
To meditation due and facred ſong? 

For is there aught in ſleep can 4 the 1 
To lie in dead oblivion, laſin 2 3 
The fleeting moments of 0 a life ; | 
Total extin&ion of th ' enhighten'd 2 


= 
* 


hols \ 


Or elſe to feveriſh vanity ahve, - | BE: 
Wilder d and toffing thro” diftemper 4 dreams? | * 
Who would in ſuch a glogmy, — remain Fein 


Longer than nature craves; when ev'ry ws" & 
And every blooming pleaſure waits without, Wt 
To bleſs the Oy morning-walky ACh. 27 


3- From Satan' 's eech to Eve. | | 


Queen of this univerſe, do pot believe * 

Thoſe rigid threats of death; yi all not 0 er; 

How ſhould you? by the fruit? ves you liſe 

To knowledge; by the Maru! ook. on me, 

Me who have touch'd and taſted, yet 1 DT. A 4 
And life more perfect have attain'd than r 7 
Meant me, by vent'ring kigher than tny lot. 


« 
* 


kr. 


_ - * _ * Oy 
— ——ů — 0 > 
* — — — — — — — — — _ - "+ * = 
PI — _ * w_ 
- FEES —— = 2 — 
1 * co” - _ — — 
2 = 


— x * P , 
— — — 8 2222 3 - "—_ 3 
— = — 0 2 . 
— 2 — — 4 — » - . my — 
- ——— Fc wn. 
_ 0G ON. 4 > 17 IO 4 
, 1 
\ " 
* * — — * * 
* — "1 
4 
* 
v * 


2 ——ͤ „„ 


f — — 2 AE I on 
" * I» 2 
\ : % 


— * 
z 7 
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Pſ. erxkix. 1 17.—Extenuation, Pf. viii. K 
"buke, Gen. xit. 18.— Irony and — 2 Sam. 


vi. 20.— Jer. xxii. 23. — Sorrow and Diftreſs, 


Lam. ii. 13.—Afflictions, Pſ. xxii.- 1.—flope, 
Judges, v. 30. Vehement Deſires, Rom. vii. 24. 
—Praiſe, Exod. xv. It. =Pſ Þxxxix! 6.—Aftr- 


mations, Gen. xiii, 9.— Sam. li. 27.—1 Cor. 


Aix. 1.— enials, PL. IXxV Ii. 13.—cvi. Kr. 


i. 35 13. 


. * Interrogation becomes 00 Tek it is 
employed, not merely for any enquiry, but for 
urging our point; and Expoſtulation is nearly re- 
lated to the hn and Fer Eroteſis. 


— 
0 * 


Wh Fre-, or nume. 


Prolepſis is an objetion fully ſhows, W 
And then at pleaſure all its ſtrength o e EY 


Prolepſis is, when the orator ſtarts an objection 
which e foreſces may be made againſt any thing 
he affirms, , deſires, or adviſes, and anſwers it 
himſelf, + 5 3 


1. From Juvenal. 


What. then remains ? Are we depriv'd of will"; | 

Muſt we not aſk for fear of aſking ill? 
Receive my _ counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Ihtruſt thy fortune to the PowERs above. 

\ Leave GoD to manage for thee, and to grant 
What his uperring * wiſdom ſees thee want. . p 


1 


92 bee. Iſaiah xlix- 14.— Rom. vi. I. Fix, 19. 
— I Cor. . 3,9% - + gat 
: OF -- 7-366 —4 1 


. 5 1446 
- 


- 


16. 4 Fynoporekis ar + Canceſſan 


A 57 3 grants, the point to = * 
e, E lis true ; but Av wake, | - 


2 


Js 
% 


* * 
10 "TEST be N 


— 


| A 
Quin age, et i a mani felices el Ne 
Fer Kabolt (els man ignem, At ry | bes, ace 

Ure ſata, et yalidam. in vites molixe bipennem |. r 
Tania mee 1 te ceperunt talia laudis. | 


V 1 
1 
as 
- 


Proceed, bu parent, o i in thy FOR | 
Root up my irres, with hiights x fame A com 
My vineyards ruin, and my ſheepfolds burn. 


#þ' 4 


1 


Since thus I hate 7 piailet of thy thy Conc 


ITE! 
8 Fun Solomon. * 


« Rejoies, 0 young man, in thy youth, 
let thy lakes chear thee in the days r outh, 1 
and walk in the ways of thy dag; e 
ſight of thine eyes — but know thou," that for an 
theſe — + 908 will. og" thee unto j Ju 85 


©8234 * e: 3 


3. Another ſert e 8 a" pH we am, 
bud of our wijhes or purſuits. - 7 229855 


Tell my perfidious lene Iimplore 76320 bung 
The name of wedlock he diſclaims, ne more x 

No more his purpos d vo voyage [ detain ** 

From beautequs and his demin'd ga 
For ſome ſmall interval of time I move; * 
Some thort, ſhprt ſeaſon to ſubdue my % ee 
Till reconciF'd to this unhappy c 4 
I grow at taſk familier with rp Sue * 


ins 6:1 . 2 


© Cyrene, _ 5 


" 


SY 7 4 
16 . . 6 1 . 
% - . 
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From Virgil. e > q 


Let looſe tby rage, let all thy ſpite, be bn. 


4 
+ 
| * 4 

4 : * 2 F, * 

„ 

4 . 1 4 bo : . . 
* 

2 . 


- 


4 
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This favour if he grant, my death ſhall pleaſe "at 


His cruet ſoul, and ſet us both at * 1 
l Pirr. 


\ 


11. Epanaphora, or Repetition. 


An Epanaphora to | 25. our ſtrain, 
Dwells on one wor and ſounds it d'er again, 
* 


A 


The nature and deſign of this figure i is to lite | 
deep impreſſions on thoſe we may addreſs. It ex- 
preſſes anger and indignation, full affurance of 
what we advance, and vehement concern for what 
we have efpouſed. The moſt delightfut repe- 
titions, ſays Mr. Blackwall, are thoſe whereby the 
principal words in a ſentence, either in ſound or 

ſignification, are repeated with ſuch advantage and 
improvement, as raiſe a new thought, or give 2 
muſical eadence and harmony to the period. 

are called fine turns, and are either on the — 
only, or the thought, or ſometimes on both. A. 

dexterous. turn upon the words is very agreeable ; 3 
the turn upon the thought, ſubſtantial; but the 

eonſummation of all is, when the ſound of the 

wards proves grateful, and their meaning com- 
weben ve; when both the reaſon and the ear are 

entertained with a noble idea ee e 5 

and beautifully decorated. 


2.4 


„ . 4 fine example from ed 22 51 


f Whate'er the paſſion, knowledge, fame, ar e 
| — one will change his neighbour with bimfelf. N 
he learn'd is happy Nature to explore, 
ate | or fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
he rich-is happy in the plenty given, | 
The Poor contents ch with mats care of heavy n.. ; 
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dee the blind beggar dance, the cripple Sing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; | 
The ftarving chemiſt in hie golden views WET 
Cupremely ble, the peer, in his . 8 | 

5 Ws 
2. From Pope- 5 Cecilia: Do 


- - Ah ſee, he dies! 


Yet een in Yeath Eurydice he ſung, 


Eurydice ſtiff trembling on his longus; N 
T Eurydice the woods, . 


Eurydice the floods 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung: 


3. A beautiful example of this figure "from Prior. 


Are there not poiſons, racks, and flames, and ſwords, . 
That Emma. thus muſt die by Henry's words? 
Yet what could ſwords, or poiſons, racks, or flame, 
But mangle and disjaint this brittle frame ? * 
More — Chi words; they wurder E fame. 


4. From Virgil. 


Hic gelidi fontes : hie mollia prata, Lycori r 
Nie nemus 1 hie ipſo tecum nn. vo. 


Here are > cool fountalia; here are velvet meads ; 
Here the young groves are twiſted into bow'rs x 
Here, here, O how could I enjo _ thee 
My life,. _ to its lateſt T% 
G1880KtT; * 


5. From bs divine n Be, Cecilia's Day . 


He choſe a mournful muſe, 
Soft pity to infuſe: 
He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, - + 


And welt' ring in his blood. by | 
| 2 6. From 


6: Su the laſt Gn * 


[ 2 : | 
Te veniente die,. te decedente. canebat, 


Thee his lov'd wife along, the lonely ſhores ;; 

Thee his lov'd wife his mournful ſong deplores l 
Thee, yhen the riſing morn unfolds her light, 
Thee, when the world was onion with night; 


0 


3 


P. olus 1155. multa alia cribere, ſed torres animus A bac 
rind contemplatione defixus A. Virginium cogito,, 
Virginium video, Virginium jam vanis imaginibus, 


| ocenJibus amen, audio, alloguer, teneo. 


=P had many other things to write to you; but 
my mind is ſo entirely taken up with this ſubject, 


is conſtantly in my thoughts; the vain but lively 


impreſſions of him are continually before my eyes, 
and I am for ever fondly imagining that I bear 


Bim, converſe with. W and embrace him. 


„ 43 


s 8 — | 


* Ana from greater themes or leſs 
Doth turn aſide, to make a ſhort addreſs, 


extraordinary commotion, the orator turns himſelf. 
on all ſides, and appeals to heaven and earth, 

to men or things. Adam's morning hymn, in- 

Milton, i is a chain of anti N : 


4 8 Theſe 
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Te duleis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum 


fk 5 7 Mats Pliny Junior. 3 


13 that I cannot call it off to any other. Virginius. 


i This figure is uſed when, in a vehement and 


AS Edd Soc i@ic - 


2 
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3 
IP 


Theſe are * ot works, yareclt of good! © Fi 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 12 
Thus wond'rous fair! thyſelf how wond'rous then l 
Unſpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above thi Heav” __ 9 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen —— . 
In theſe thy loweſt works ; yet theſe dothire 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r — 

Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſong of ght. 


Angels l for ye behold him, and with ſongs,” =_ 
And choral ſymphonies, day and night, .. A 
Circle his throne rejoicing z. ye in heaw n; 5 5 4 
On earth join all ye creatures; to extol * * 5 
Him firſt, kim as, "him — my without wa 4. 9 


CORY Wa. 


2. Thompſon ede by by. this wk ; the SUrREME cal 
BEING, as the SOUL of egetation.”' | | | 


Hail, MIGHTY "ling ! UNIVERSAL Scout 

Of beav'n and earth 1 Eflential Preſence, hal 
To Tus I bend the knee; to THEE my thoughts 
Coniinual climb; who, with a maſter-hand, 


Haſt the great whole into perfulticg en r 
3 From Sir Richard Blackmore $ Pros on the 
c.. „54 
Thy force, alone, Reli ion, death difarms,. 
Breaks all his darts, an viper charms, 


Soften'd by thee, the oriſly” orm e F 

No more the horrid object of our fears; & 

We undiſmay'd this awful pow'r obey, 

That guides thro' the ſafe; tho gloomy wa 

Which leads to life, and to the bleſt abode, 

Where raviſh'd minds . what here they own'd,. 
3 1 0 p. 


Fs. ͤłAꝛ . Nin 
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4. From Dr. Watts's Elegy « en a donna. 


Eternal GOD, command his ay, i 
Fgtretch the dear months of-his-delay ;,. ? | 
O we could wiſh bis age were one eternal day l. 

But when the flaming chariots come, 
And ſhining guards t attend. thy prophe hom, 
Ou Amid a thouſand weeping eyes, | 

Send an Eliſha down, a ſoul.of equal. ſize, . f 

5 Or burn this worthleſs globe, and take us do the Giles 


5. 8 fem Seripture, or Gen. Avi 175 
 18-—Nehem. vi. 9. —2 Sam. i. 24, 26.—Pf. 


cxlviii. 7, 10.— Joel, ii. 22.—Jer. Xii. 29.— | 


n vI. 7.—Iſaiah, i 1. 2. 


- | y 


av | j 


. 
4 


., Perip drag e many words 15 „ 
Ir Now night's pale empreſs quits her filver throne.” 


This figure enriches a diſcourſe with. new- 
thoughts, and multiplies the graces of 9 
a BT. \ , 


1. Near ſun-ſels i in Virgil. 


- Bt jam ſumma pracul villarum-culmina fumant,. 
Majoreſque cadunt altis de montibus umbræ. 


See from the villa's tops the ſmoke aſcend; 
And broader ſhadows from the hills extend! 2:0 


2. The full Aion, from Pind ar, 


The night's bright empreſs, in her golden car; 

— full glories from her lovely face, 

Kindles, freth beauties in the 2 of Heſper. 
BIACcKW ALL. 


| , 


j 
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* : 


3. The ſun riſing, by Status. * 
Et jam Mygdoniis elata cubilibus alto | 11," 
Impulerat ccelo gelidas Aurora tenebral, -' - - 
Rorantes excuſſa comas, multumque*ſequentt © W 


Sole rubens: illi roſeus per nubila ſeras 
Advertit flammas, aliumque æthera tardo 

Lucifer exit equo; donec pater igneus orbem 
Impleat, atque ipſi radios vetet eſſe ſorori. 
Aurora, riſing from ſſer eaſtern bed, 1 
Glanc'd on the ſkies, and night before her fled; 
Then ſhook her locks, that dropp'd. with. filver dęw, 
And glow'd refulgent with the fun in view, \ 
Bright Lucifer imbid'd the orient beam, fi 
And tyrn'd ta other ſkies his ling*ring;team, | 4 = 
Now the repleniſh'd ſun his orb reveals, BYE _— 
And dims the ſilver on his ſiſter's wheels, | 


4. Examples from the inſpired Penmen. See 
Job iv. 19. —2 Cor. v. 1. Job xi. 21.— P. 
exxxii. 3, 4-— Joſh. xxxiii. 14.— St. John 


„ 20.— Job xviii. 14. : _ 


Longinus” fays, «None can doubt whether 
the Periphraſis is not a ſource of ſublimit y. 
— For as in muſic, an important note is ren- 
dered more ſweet by the diviſions which are run 
harmoniouſly upon it; ſo a Periphraſis ſweetens a 
diſcourſe carried on in propriety of language, and 
greatly contributes to its decoration, eſpecially if | 
it be tree from diſcord, and muſically arrange. 


F 6 8 14 and 15. 


hy F | 
* 
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* and 15. Aſyndeton. and Polyſyndeton; on, 


S Omiſfion and Redundancy. _ 
Aſyndeton. the j - joining word denies:  -- 1 3 71 

Faith, Juſtice, truth s religion, mercy dies. 
2. Polyſhnidetod; e __ PO in 
And ev'ry 1 its copulative ſhew. ets I 


Theſe figures, in GAA, imply 2 want and 
ſuperabundance of conjunctions in a bentnba n 
in the W N . | 


| 


| IT, 3 Fran Mr. Pope.. 


Seas roll to waft me, ſuns-to light me riſe 3. 
My footſtool earth, my — * the ſkies, 


a 


Thompſon 5. faithful preceptors. 


When infant reaſan grows apace, and calls 

For the kind hand of an aſſiduous care; 
Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to ſhoot; _ 
Jo pour the freſh inſtruction o!er:the mind, 
. To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 


The generous purpoſe. in the glowing . 7. 
. in 

| | 3. From Salluſt. Ar 

pu 

Tim Ppectaculum horribils in campis patent * 
gui, fugere, octidi, capi. the 
me 


There was then an horrible ſpectacle in the 
agen plains, Dart. fight, Laughter, captivity. 


& From. 
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| 


| 


\ 


4. From Suetonius. . 


Pontico triumpho inter pompæ fercula trium verbo- 
rum prætulit titulum, VENT, VIDE, MICs i? <7 


In the Pontic triumph, Orla had it inſcribed: | 
in the pageants of the ee CAME, I Ms 
L VANQUISHED». | +l 


"AID 
i - 


\ 


5. Cicero ſeit of Cataline 
hir, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit. 
He is Lone, departed, eſcaped, ruſhed out. 


6. Dido' r orders for the 83 of Kune 


Ite, ä | 
Ferte citi i lammas date rela, impellite ramos.. ; 1 | 


Haſte, haul. my gallies out, porſue the foe : 
Bring flaming brands, ſet * e row. 


. 
I * 


Longinus ſays, that fontingrs diveſted of their: 
copulatives flow looſely down, and are poured out: 
in ſuch a manner, as almoſt to outſtrip the ſpeaker,. 
And agreeably to Mr. Spence, the want of a ſeru- 
pulous connexion draws thi into a ſmaller 
compaſs, and adds the greater ſpirit and emotion: 
the more rays there are collected into a mount, the 
more vigorous the flame, | l 
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Thompſon's Midſummer Rapture. 


Welcome ye ſhades! ye bow'ry thickets hail U 
Tee lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 
Fe aſhes wild, reſounding g'er the ſteep.!. 


* 


As to the hunted heart the ſallying fpring, 
Or ſtream full flowing, that his ſwelling ſides 
 Laves, as he floats along the herbag'd brink, 


8. From the Third Georgir. 


Armentarius Afer agit j tectumque laremque;> * 
Armaque, Amyclæumque canem, Creſſamque pharetram, 


\ 
* 


. The ſhepherd laſt appears, ie 
And with him all his patrimony bears: ; 
His houſe and houthold-gods; and trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. 7 7. 


Somnus- enim, et vinum, et epulæ, balneaque, tt 
corpora animoſque, ut magis deinde præteritæ eos vic- 
mriæ quam preſentes tutarentur ire. 


and floth, that through cuſtom grows every day 
more faſcinating, had ſo greatly enervated both. 
body and mind, that the reputation of their paſt 


% 


| Rrength, 
10. Scrip- 


7. 4 beautiful 'illuftration of the Polyyndetan, from © 


Delicious is your ſhelter to the ſoul, - * 


9. From Livy, concerning the amy of Hannibal. 


etium conſuetudine indies blandius, ita enervaverunt 
For ſleep, and wine, and feaſts, and ba gnios, 


* 5 ey 
victories protected them more than their preſent 


2.— 


. 


10. Scriptural Ea See Pl. Aviii. 2.—Gal.. 


3 10.— Rom. viii. 35, 385 39+ 
II, Din bas thus finely exemplified the 

Aſyndeton and the e! in the fame, 

fentence : . 275 * 

For as to naval power, and the — of 
forces, and revenues, and all kinds of preparations, 
and, in a word, every thing that is eſteemed the 
ſtrength of a ſtate, we are now much better, and 
more amply provided, than formerly: but, they 
have loſt id their force, all their z - all Ley 
value, thro” the | power of corruption,” 


16. Oxymoron, or ſeeming Contradiction. 


In Oxymoron, centradi&ions meet: 
What's lowe ? &PLEASING W a BITTER SWEET. 


1. From Young' 5 Ni * Thoughts... 


How poor, hew rick, how abject, how auguſt,. 
How complicate, how wonderful is man!? 

How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch ! 
Who gether: in our make ey ſtrange extremes 4 


2. From fleas who call he E picurean daun. 
MAD wiſdom. 


Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 
Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare c 
Cogor relectos. 
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— — — — — —ñ - - 


\ 
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1 | 5 e 5 | 


A fugitive from heav'n and prayer, 8 

I mock'd at all religious fear, _ 1 2 
ſciene d in the mazy lore 

of MAD: an. N 


" \ - 1 - 
* * 9 


e of holy Writ, See Prof 1 24.— 


* 


" As v. 41.—Galat. ii. n iii. 3— 
| x Tim. $6. | r 


* . 1 f 4 
i 


17. Enantioſis, or Gb 


| Enantiofis' oppoſites preſents, 
Anq thus the pow'rs or charms. of both augments... 


| * 
Fnantioſis is a figure whereby things very dif- 
Ferent are compared and placed near, that they 
way ſet off and adorn. each other. Poets, hiſtorians 
wy þ orators, therefore, greatly heighten the pleaſure 


4 
* „ 
89 


m_ 


£4 


ky, 8 „ 8 5 


| 
of t _ e "yp a JP uſe of W figure 2 
| ( 
Bo The cart and country life, Sow Virgil 4 
4 
© fortuvatos nimium, ſua fi bon norint, x | 
Agricolas! quibus ipſa, procul diſcordibus armis, l 
Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellug. 2. A 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomi: ædibus undam; 
Nec varios inhiant pulchra teftudine poſtes, 1 
Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreĩaque æra; 9 F 
Alba neque Aﬀyric fucatur lana veneno, N Þ 
Nec caha quidi corrumpitur uſus oli vi. "4 i | I 
At ſecur. quits, et neſcia fallere vita. | 5 
Dives opum variarum ; at latis otia fundis, 5 — 
Spelunc#, v:vique. lacus'; at frigida Tempe, . | T 


Mug! que buum, molle:que ſub arbore ſomni 
Non ablunt, | » 


- a 
2 
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Oh happy, if he knew his happy ſtate t | | 
The ſwain, who free from buſineſs and debate, 1 
Receives his eaſy food from Nature's hand. : 
And juſt returns of cultivated lande TOM 
No palace with a lofty. gate, he wants 
T' admit the tides of early viſitants; 

With. eager eyes devouring as they paſs, 

The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs, 

No ſtatues threaten from high pedeſtals, 

No Perſian arras hides his homely walls, 

With antic veſts, which thro* their ſhady folds,. 
Betray the ſtreaks of ill-diſſembled gold. | 
He boaſts no wood, whole native white-is dye 
With purple poiſon of Aſſyrian pride, 


No coſtly drugs of Araby defile b- EH 
With foreign ſcents the ſweetneſs of his oil. 
But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, T3 225 


A harmleſs life, that knows not-how to chent x. 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures erawn his hap ineſs, 
4 ä 2 q with noiſe, - | 

e coun ts | realm'enjoy& n 
Coat grate aig ring takos, dif few ee 
Of meads, and fireams that thro' the valle glide zg 
And ſhady graves, that eaſy, ſlech invite , | ; 
And, after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at nights | 

15 | $2 SI be", va an 22 


2. At the concluſion, of the Geargics, Virgil ius 4 | 
another finga example of this ftguree I es 
Hzc ſuper arvorum cultu perorumque canebam;. 
Et ſuper arboribus: Cafar dum magnys ad altum = 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, victorque volents 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympos: 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, ftudiis florentem ignobilis otI : 
Carmina qui luff paſtorum; audaxque juventa, 
Tityre, te patulz cecini ſub tegmine fagi, 
, 4 $854 * a os Te + ob f A, 
Thus have I ſung of fields, of flocks, and trees, 
And of the waren work of lab'ring bees, 3 
5 While 
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While mighty Cæſar, thund'ring from afar, 
Seeks on Evphrates' banks the (ſpoils of war: 
With conquꝭ ring arts aſſerts his country's cauſe, 
With arts of peace the willing people draws: 

On che glad earth the golden age renews, 

And his great father's path to heav'n purſues, 


While I at Naples paſs my peaceful days & 


Affecting ſtudies of leſs noiſy praiſe, 
And bold, thro youth, beneath the besehen made, 


The lays of r and their loves have play d. 


3- Examples from the ſacred Volumes are : Job 
xxix. 2, 7.— xxx. 9.—Pſ. i. 3.— vii. 1 go 15. 


: Ixxiii. 18, 23. — Lam. iv. $.—Malachs 3 I- 2.— ? 
2. Cor. iv. 17. vi. 4, 8, 10. | 


3 


— 


The Antithefis, fays Cauſſinus, is a precious 


jewel in the hands of the rhetorician; it is a figure 


to our diſcourſes for it is an oppoſition, if not 


always of contrary things, they are things which 
have a manifeſt difference. The minds of an au- 


dience are wonderfully alfured with this Kind of 
figure, for contraries naturally compared, will ever 
prove a real beauty in ſpeech. The excellence of 


- picture has in it variety of coldurs, and hence it 


is, that the ear is no leſs delighted with the oppo- 


ſition of  contraries, than the eye is entertained, ' 
when it ſees two ſkilful wreſtlers contending for 


ee, 3 73 3 


— 


18. Climax, or Gradation | 


A Climax by gradation Rill aſcends, 
Until the ſenſe with finiſh'd period ends. 


* 


3 


| agenp's 3 adapted to give ſweetneſs and grandeur 


* 
4 
* - 1. 4 
% „ 
7 
4 
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i .# beautiful Climax from Shakeſpeare. 


The cloud -· capt tow'rs, the gorgeous-palaces,, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Vet all which it inberits, ſhall diſſolve; 

And, like the baſeleis fabric of a viſion, 

Leave not a wreck behind, - © 


* 


2. From Dr. Akenſide. ; 


Phe high born foul © ; 
Diſdains to reſt her.heav'n aſpiring wing — 
Beneath its native quarry, - Tir'd of earth | 
And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft 
Thro' fields of air; purſues the flying ſtorm; 

Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav'ns g 

Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaſt, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high ſhe ſoars + * 
The blue profound; and hov'ring round the ſunn 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ſtream 

Of light; beholds bis unrelenting ſway. 

Bend the reluQant planets to abſfolve . 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effus d. 
She darts her fwiftneſs up the long career 

Of devious comets, thro* its burnin _ 10 
Exulting meaſures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the ſtarr. 
Whoſe blended light, as with a milky zone. 
Inveſts the orient. Now amaz'd ſhe views 

_ Ti empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits hold, 
Beyond this narrow heav'n their calm abode ; 
And fields of radiance, whoſe unfading light 
Has travel'd the profound fix thouſand years, 

Nor yet arrives in fight of mortat things. 
Ev'n on the barriers of the world untir'd, 
She meditates th eternal depth below; 

Till, half. recoiling, down the headlong ſteep 
She plunges; ſoon o'erwhelm'd and ſwallow'd up 
In that immenſe of being. There her hopes 
Reſt at the Fated goal, For from the birth 


bs. of „ N F 
| : | 
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wn - of mortal man, the Sovran Maker ſaid, 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of r:nown,. .. 
Power's purple robes, nor pleaſure's flow'ry lap, 
The ſoul ſhall! find enjoyment » but from theſo 
Turning diſdainful to an equal good, 
| Thro' all th' afcent of things enlarge her view. 
Till every bound at length ſhould diſappear, 
And Inka RE OK cloſe the ſcene, 


3. 11 Horace... 


Wo ..* - Ihe man, in conſoious virtue bold, 
: Who dares his ſecret purpoſe bold, 
Unſhaken hears the crowd's — cries. 


- And the imperipus tyrant's angry brow defies, ©. 


1 Tet the wild winds that rule the ſeas 
1 Tempeſtuous, all their horrors raiſe; | 
F: . Let Jove's dread arm with thunder rend the honey: f 
Beneath the cruſh of worlds. NN ene 


4 


11 bY 


* From Ab, Pape. „ „, 4. 


b 


7 What! is every year of a wiſe man's fe, b 
a cenſure or eritie on the paſt? Thaſe, whoſe w__ 


is the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at one 
half of it: the boy deſpiſes th infant, the man 


a the ee, Na 1 the Chriſtus 


5. From the New Tüten: - Rom. v. += 
viii. 29, 30.—x. 14s 15. — N..! bs 5. RY 


I. 


Wo . 
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19. Hypotypoſis, er Repreſentation, 
Hypotypoſis to the life will beats - :: 1 YN 
At Drves gate err, Lan rus pours bis fs 


1. An admirable illuftration of this figure 1 Mil- 

ton, where be deſcribes the conſternation. FA our firſt 
parent, on his being informed by Eve ba . 
caten the FORE Jrux. : 


| | Adam, ſoon as 7 heard 

The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amar - 
Aſtoniſh'd ſtood, and blank, while horror chill 

Kan through his veins, and all his joints relax*d ; 
From his ſlack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roſes ſhed 1 
Speechleſs he ſtood and pale. | | , 


2. A tender picture from S ner” b Fairy . 


— —— — 


Not one word more ſhe ſaĩd ; | 5 ED 

But breaking off the end for want of brooch, ' | 

And ſliding ſoft, as down to fleep ſhe _ | | 
And ended all her woe in quiet death, 


3. From Dr. Von? 5s Paraphraſe on Job. 


How rich the peacock? what bright glories run, 28 
From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun , _ 

He proudly ſpreads them to the golden ray, 75 
Gives all his colours and adorns the day; 

With conſcious ſtate the ſpacious round diſplays, 

. And _— moves amid the Wing blaze, 


| 4 The "ks Carton 


| (See Spectator, Vol. II. No. 146.) 


7 
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5. A country li life, from Horace, 


Bois ille, qui procul nogotiis, 
Dt priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura hobus exercet fuis, 
Solutus omni fœnore — 

| * excitatur claſſico. miles truci, 
| eque horret iratum mare 

- Forumque vitat, et ſuperba civium 
Potentiorum limina. : e 


like the firſt 38 bleſt is WER - | 
From debts, and uſury, and buſineſs "RET 


Wich his own team who ploughs the ſoil, _ 
Which grateful once conteſs'd his father's toll. 


The ſounds of war nor break his fleep, ,. + 
Nor. the rough ſtorm that harrows up the deep! 
He ſhuns the courtier's haughty doors, 
And = loud ſcience' of the bar abjures. 


6. From the Scriptures : Pf. cxxxix— Iſaiah 
Xl. 12.—Xiii. n. li. 13. | 


| 20. Profopopeia, or Fiction of a Perſon 


* 


Proſopopoeia a new perſon feigns, 
And to inanimates ſpeech 4nd reaſon feigns. 


The mind is ever prone to beſtow ſenſibiliy 
upon inanimate things, where that violent effed 


is neceſſary t to gratify aue 


1. Anthony mourning over * body of he amr 
der d Cæſar. 


O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, * 
That I am ineek and gentle with theſe butchers, 


* 


' 


I , 


1a 
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Thou art the ruins. of the nobleſt man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 


. 1 


2. From Milton, 


As when to them who fail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt, 
Mozambic, off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabean adour from the ſpicy ſhore - 
Of Araby the bleſt ; with ſuch delay 
rt age” they flack their courſe, and many 


eague 
Chear'd with a grateful ſmell 155 QCEAN SMILES. 


3. From Congiere 1 5 Bride. 
ALMERIA. 
O Earth, behold T kneel upon thy boſom, 
And bend my flowing eyes to ſtream upon > 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt ws: 
Open thy bowels of compaſſion, take 


Into thy womb the laſl and molt orden 
Of all the, race, 


4. From Mr. "uy "oP 


No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 1 
Shall liſtening in mid- air ſuſpend their wings; 
No more the nightingales repeat their las, - 


Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays ; 


No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall 1 

A ſweeter mufic than their own to hear; - 4 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, * ' 
Fair Daphne”s dead, and muſic is no more! | 


Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighis to all the trembling trees 
The trembling trees in every plain and wood, "2 
Her fate re-murmur to the filyer flood; | 
The ſilver flood, ſo lately calm, appears g 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o — with tears; 


- 


w+} 
IF 
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The winds and trees and floods her death * 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more? 


by | * From Vigil. : CENTS: 
Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius uſhim z 

 Mobllitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo: © 
Parva nretu primo z . mox ipſe attollit in auras, 


8 2 u l ſolo, et caput mter nubila — | 


Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnid gro 
. Swift from the firſt; and ev'ry moment 
Ne vigour to her flights, new pinions to her vi: 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantie ſizeʒ 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ſkies. 


* 


6. From Dr. Young. 


Time in advance behind him hides his Linge, 
And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age; 
| Behold him when paſt 14 what then is ſeen, 
But his broad pinions, ſwiften than the wind 2 


This figure, ſays Mr. Blackwall, animates all 
nature; gratifies the curioſity of mankind with a 
conftant ſeries and ſucceſſion of wonders ; raiſes 
and creates new worlds, and ranks of rational 
creatures, to be monuments of the poet's inven- 


tive faculties, to eſpouſe his cauſe and ſpeak his 
* wy | 


6 


/ * 


21. Parabdle, or . 


Parabole by ſimiles compares; 
_ Her 9 are ſparkling like the « radiant hen. 


* 


x. Milton's 
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/ 


1. Milton's deſcription of Paradiſe. 


Yet higher than their tops . 
The verdurous wall of PARAaD1S8. up ſprung; 
Which to our general &a E gave proſpect large 
Into this nether empire neighbouring round, .. 
And higher than that wall, a circling row | 
Of goodlieſt rrees loaden with faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mix'd, 
On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his beam: 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, * 2 
When Gop had ſhow'r'd the earth; fo lovely ſeem 
That landſcape : and of pure now purer air e 
| Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 
Vernal. delight and joy. | 


2. From n 


Throꝰ blood, thro* death, Achilles ſlill proceeds, 
O'er ſlaughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſteeds. 

As when avenging flames with fury driv*n 

On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n, a 
The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly, 

And the red vapours purple all the ſky : 

So rag*d Achilles ; death and dire diſmay, 

And toils, and terrors fill'd the dreadful day. 


3. From Shakeſpeare. 


oOo ILSE V. 


f Nay then, farewel: 

I've tourh'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And trom that full meridian of my glory 
I baſte now to my ſetting. I ſhall fall, 
Like a bright exhalation-in the evening, 
And no man fee me more. 


Vol. II. G 4. From, 
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4. From Cicero. 


Ut hirundines æſtius tempore præſto ſunt, frigi 
pulſe recedunt; ita falſi amici ſereno vitæ tempo, 
preſtd Junt ; ſimulatque hiemem fortung viderint, di 
polant omnes. | e 


As ſwallows are preſent with us in ſummer, 
but are, gone in winter ; ſo pretended friends at- 
tend us in the ſun-ſhine of proſperity, but in the 


winter of adverſity they fly away, Ne OO 


\ 5. From Mr. Waller. 


As the bright ſtars, and milky way, 
Shew'd by the night, are blind by day; 
So we, in that accompliſh!d mind, 
Hlelp'd by the night, new graces find, 
Which, by the ſplendor of the view, 
Dazzled, before we never knew. 


6. From Thompſon's Midſummer Retreat. 


Thrice happy he! who on the ſunleſs ſide 
Of a romantic mountain, foreſt crown'd, 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines; 
Or in the gelid caverns, wood-bine wrought, 
And freſh-bedew'd with ever-ſpouting ſtreams, . 
Sits coolly calm: while all the world without, 
Unſatisfied and ſick, toſſes in noon. 
Emblem inſtructive of the virtuous man, 
Who keeps his temper'd mind ſerene and purg, 
And every paſſion! aptly harmoniz'd, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflam'd,. 


28 2. 
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22. E pl phonema, or infiruius Remark, 


Wan charms and edifies 
With obſervations natural, juſt, and ile. 


This figure contains a lively remark, placed as 
the cloſe of a diſcourſe or narration: for an ex- 
ample from Milton. | 0 . 


In heav'nly minds can ſuch perverſeneſs dwell! 


2. From Matthew. 


% Foamany are called, but few are choſen,” | 


Foul ambition, like an evil mind, 


Blights the fair blooms of a noble mind. 


' Ya On Ambition. / 


— —— 


* 
— — — — 
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SECTOR IV, 
PRONUNCIATION. 


PRONUNCIATION conſiſts in regulating and 


varying the voice and geſture 2 to the 


matter and words, ſo as more effectually to per- 


ſuade the heare. . 


The only general rule, ſays an excellent mo- 
dern critic,* 1s, to ſound the words in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to imitate the things they fignify. In 
pronouncing words ſignifying what is elevated, the 
yoice ought to be raiſed above its ordintry pitch; 
be pronounced in à low tone of voice: to imitate 
a ftern and impett:ous paſſion, the words ought to be 
pronounced rough and loud: a ſweet and ind po- 
ion, on the, contrary, ought to be imitated by z 
ſoft and melodious tone. of voice, In Dryden's 
Ode, the line WEE % 
| Fallen, fallen, fallen, falle. 
repreſents a gradual ſinking of the mind, and 
therefore is pronounced with a falling voice, by 


every one of taſte, without the aſſiſtance of inſtruc- 


tion. Another eircumſtance contributes to the 
reſemblance between ſenſe and ſound, which is 
flow or quick pronunciation: for tho? the length 
or ſhortneſs of the ſyllables with relation to each 
other, be in proſe aſcertained in ſome meaſure, and 
in verſe always, yet taking a whole line or period 
together, it may be pronounced flow or faſt." A 

period 
* Mr, Home, | 


and words ſignifying dejection of mind, ought to 


A 


e I FX Þ N 8 
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| period ought accordingly to be pronounced flow, 
when it expreſſes what is ſolemn and deliberate ; 
and ought to be pronounced quick, when it ex- 
preſſes any thing briſk, lively, and impetuuus. 


The art of pronouncing with propriety and 
grace, being calculated to mniake*the ſound an echa 


to the ſenſe, ſcarce admits of any other general 
rule than has been juſt mentioned. As the pro- 


nunciation may be in a tone of voice highor low, - 


loud or ſoft, or a number of words in ſucceſſion, 


conſtituting a-period, or member of a period ſlow _ 


or quick, they are therefore arbitrary, depending 


on the will of the perſon who pronounces; and it 


is chiefly in the well-ordering of theſe, that juſt 
pronunciation truly confifts.. In a word, the 
Voice ſhould agree with the nature and ſtyle of 


the diſcourſe, and vary as the ſubject requires: — 


in argument, plain and diſtinét; in confutation, 
ſevere ; in illuſtration, ſtrong and lively. 


Of the powers of pronunciation, ſays Quinti- 


lian, we have ſufficient inſtances in our comedians, - 


who add ſo many graces to the beſt poets, that we 
are more highly entertained in hearing their works 


thus recited, than in the reading of them our- 


ſelves : even for the very worſt of our poets they 
obtain a favourable reception z and although we 


would not give them a place in our libraries, they 


are often received with applauſe upon the theatre. 
If then, in things which we deem fiction, this art 
can excite in us anger, tears, and the moſt lively 
ympathy; what muſt be our feelings in matters 
of reality ? | 2 | 


An 
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the following analyfis. 
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An indifferent ſpeech recommended by the fore 
of graceful action and a juſt pronunciation, will 
carry with it more weight than the very beſt, if 
deprived of theſe eſſentials. Demoſthenes being 
aſked what was the greateſt excellency in oratofy, 
anfwered Pronunciation; and atligned to it the fe 
cond and third place, till no further interrogatory 
was required; hence we conclude that he deemed: 
pronunciation to be its chiefeſt excellency: and 
We know that he was indefatigable in ſtudying 
this art under Andronicus the eomedian. The 
Khodians admiring his oration as pronounced by 
A (chines, this rival orator thus addreſſed his au- 
dience: „Since you are fo charmed with a bare 
rehearſal of this oration, what would have been 
your feelings if you had heard Demoſthenes deli- 
ver it himſelf with his accuſtomed fire, force, and 
eloquence !?? Cicero held action to be the firſt re- 
quiſite in eloquence. Hortenſius acquired the re- 
putation of being conſidered as Cicero's rival; and 
to his death maintained the firſt rank after him: 
this is a proof of his poſſeſſing a happy manner, as 
we cannot diſcover in his works ſuch ſuperlative 


After recommending Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Maſon, upon this branch of ſtudy, I ſhall, from 
the latter's ingenious Eſſay op Elocution, make 


Oz à BAD Pronunciations: 
1. When the voice is too loud, Tl bs 
| 5 2. When 


_ 
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2. When the voice is too low. 
3. A thick, haſty, chattering voice. 
4. Speaking too quick. 
5. Speaking too ſlow. 
6. An irregular or uneven voice. J 
7. A flat, dull, uniform tone of voice, without 
emphaſis or cadence, or. any regard to the 
ſenſe or ſubject of what is red. 
8. Reading with a tone. 


* 1 


Wo 
x 


On a 600Þ Pronunciation. © 


A coop pronunciation in reading, is the art of 

managing and governing the voice ſo as to ex- 

preſs the full ſenſe and fpirit of your author, in 

that juſt, decent, and graceful manner, which will! 
not only inſtrut but affect the hearers ; and will 

not only raiſe in them the ſame ideas he intended 

to convey, but the ſame paſſions he really felt. 
This is the great end of reading to others, and this 

end can only be attained by a proper and juſt pro- 
nunclation. ern „ T 


7 
=y 


PM gs | 
And hence we may learn wherein a good pfo-. 
nunciation in ſpeaking conſiſts ;- which is nothing 
but a natural, eaſy, and graceful variation of the 
voice, ſuitably to the nature and importance of the 
ſentiments we deliver. | . 


I, Have a particular regard to your Pausksy 
Eurhasis, and CADENCE. - 
1. With reſpe& to Pauſes, you will in 2 good 


meaſure be directed by the points; but not per- 
8 my fectly; 


\ 


. * 
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fectly; for there are bur a few books that are ex- 
actly pointed. | | 


2. The variation of the Emphaſis A: not only 
diſtinguiſh the various ki Sas deſcribed, but the 
— forms and figures of ſpeeeh in which wut 
are expreſſed: . . 


— 


/ 
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In a Pro popeeta, we mult change the voice as 
the be eee would. | 


— — —— 2 — 
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In an Avtithe/rs, one obbitaaiy muſt be po 
nounced louder than the other. 


In a, Clinar, the voice ſhould. riſe with * | 
Agure. 


In Dialogues, it mould alter with the parts. 


12 Repetitions, it ſhould be loudeſt i in the ſecond 
e, 
Words of Duality and Difindiion, or of Proj 


or * * muſt be * with a ſtrong 
em . 


. Senor 


% No emphaſis is better chan a wrong or 
miſplaced one. 


3 Cadence, or falling of the voice, generally 
— 1 takes place at the end of a ſentence; unleſs it 
Jooſes with an emphatical word. Every Paren- 
* is to be pronounced in cadence. - 


| IT. If you would acquire a juſt pronunciation 
reading, you muſt not only take in the full 
| | | ſenſe, 


b. . 
4 
. 
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ſenſe, but enter into the ſpirit of your author:; for 


ou can never convey the force and fulneſs of his 


ideas to another, *till you feel them yourſelf: no 
man can read an author he does not perſęctly un- 
derſtand and tafte. i OR a EE Ads 


a . 
4 & 


Tue great rule is, That to make any perſon” ſpeak 


well, and pronounce with a right emphaſis, he aug bt 


thoroughly to underſtand all that he ſays, be ſully per- F 
ſuaded of it, and bring hamſelf to have thoſe affettions - 


SP 


which he deſires to infuſe into others. 


But I can by. no means recommend Mr. 
Maſon's precept, when you read verſe, you muſt not 
at all favour the meaſure or rhyme. Nothing, ſays 


Mr. Sheridan, has puzzled the bulk of readers, 


or divided their opinions moreg than the manner 
in which thoſe verſes: ought to be recited; where 
the ſenſe does not cloſe with the line ; and whoſe 
laſt words have a neceffary connexion with thoſe 
that begin the ſubſequent verſe. C983 vs BNA 


Some, who ſee the neceſſity of pointing out the 


metre, make a pauſe at the end of fuch lines ; but 
never having been taught any other pauſe but thoſe 
of the ſentential kind, they uſe one of them, and 
pronounce the laſt word in ſuch a note, as uſuall 


accompanies a comma, in making the ſmalleit- 


member of a ſentence. Now this, In the caſe be- 


fore mentioned is certainly improper ; becauſe. 


they make that appear to be a complete member 


of a ſentence, which is an incomplete one; ane 


dy disjointing the ſenſe, as well as the words, 
often confound the meaning. Others again, but 
W 
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theſe fewer in number, and of the moſt abſurd 
kind, drop their voice at the end of every line, in 
the ſame note which they uſe in making a full 
Kopz to the utter annihilation of the ſenſe, Some 
readers, of a more enthuſiaſtic kind, elevate theix 
voices at the end of all verſes, to a higher note 
Man is ever uſed in the fententral ſtops ; but. ſuch 
'a continual repetition of the ſame high note, ab 
the cloſe of every verſe, though it marks the metre 
diſtinctly, becomes diſguſting by its monotony, 
and gives an air of chanting to ſuch recitation, 
extremely diſagreeable to every ear, except that of 
tlie reciter, who in general ſeems- highly. delighted 
with his own. tune, and imagines it gives equal 
pleaſure to others. It was. to a reader. of this ſort 
that Cæſar ſaid; © If you read, you ſing ; and if 
you fing, you fing very ill.” To avoid thete ſe- 
veral faults, the bulk of readers have choſen what. 
they. think a fafer courſe, which is, that of fun- 
ning the lines one into another, without the leaſt 
pauſe where they found none in the ſenſe; in the 
fame manner as they would do in ſentences of 


proſe, where thcy find the fame words there fo. 


diſpoſed ; and by this means they reduce poetry 
to ſomething worſe than proſe, to verſe run mad. 
In vain, to-ſuch. readers has Milton laboured the 
beſt proportioned numbers in blank verſe ;, his 
order is turned into confuſion, his. melody into 
diſcord, In vain have Prior and Dryden, in the, 
£oupler, ſought out the richeſt rhime ; the lift 
word, hurried precipitately from its poſt into the 
next. line, leaves no impreſſion upon the ear; and 
the clutter. of, words, marks not the relation be- 
wwixt, it and its, correlative, which their diſtin- 
Luiſhed fiwmilar polts in the verſe had given = 
15 3 "ow 
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You will not, wonders, however, that the bulk of 
readers ſhoul ally adopt this Jaſt method, be- 
cauſe they have all learned to read proſe, and it. 
coſts them no pains to read verſe like proſe, _ .. 

But it may be aſked, if this final pauſe is neither ;* 
marked by an elevation or depreſſion of the voice, 
how is it to be marked at all ? | — 

To this the anſwer is obvious, — by making no 
change at all in the voice before it. This will 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from the other pauſes; 
becauſe ſome change of note precedes the other, 
either by raiſing or deprefling the voice; here it 

is only ſuſpended ; on which account I ſhall call 

it the ſtop of ſuſpenſion, N bang 


| £ _ 

* * #* 
This pauſe of ſuſpenſion was the very thing 

wanting to preſerve the melody at all times, with- 

out interfering with the ſenſe. For the pauſe 

itſelf perfectly marks the bound of the metre, and 

being made only by a ſuſpenſion, not change of F 

note in the voice, can never affect the ſenſe ; be- 

Ciuſe, as the ſentential ſtops, or thoſe which affect 

the ſenſe, have all a change of note, where there 

is no ſuch change, the ſenſe cannot be affected. 


Nor is this the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this ſtop of ſuſpenſion ; its alſo prevents 
that monotone, that ſamenęſs of note at the end of 
lines, which however pleaſing to a rude, is diſ- 
guſting to a delicate ear. For as this ſtop of ſuſ- 


f 1 | 2 
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penſion has no peculiar note of its on, but al- 


ways takes that which belongs to the preceding 
word, it changes continually with the matter, and 


Was various as the ſenſe. 


UI. Study nature. By this 1 an- 105 &y on 


wy 1. Your own natural A nee and rr 
and thoſe ue that are the moſt ſuitable to 
| them, you wil cally ound weite beast 


propriet y. 11580 
2. Study the 3 diſpoſition and 2 Khon 


of others. For ſome are much. more ea ily im- 
be and moved one way, and ſome another, 


Study the moſt eaſy. and natural way of ex- 
preſſing yourſelf, both as to the tone of voice and 
the mode of ſpeech, And this is beſt learnt by 
6bſervations on common converſation, where if 
is free, natural, and eaſy; when we are only in- 
tent on making "ourſelves underſtood, and convey- 
ing our ideas in a ſtrong, plain, and lively many 
ner, by the moſt. n row pronunciation, 
and action. | | 


4 Aveid affettution, 


IV. Endeavour to: keep: your mind collected ant 
poſed. | 3 235 
: , 

V. Sedulouſly keep up a life, ſpirit, 1 5 energy 
in the expreſſion; and let the voice naturally. 


vary according to the variation. of the ſtyle or: 
vary & e 
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3 fubject. Cicero remarks, there muſt be a GL 
| in our ſtyle, if we would warm our hearers. 

VI. In order to attain a juſt and graceful pro- 
nunciation, you ſhould accuſtom yourſelf to hear 
thoſe who excel in this uſeful art: for the art of 
pronunciation is better learnt by imitation than 
rule: but to be firſt acquainted with its rules, 
will make the imitation more eafily attained. 


VII. Laſtly, you ſhould exerciſe yourſelf in 
reading aloud, agreeably to the foregbing rules; 
as it is pratice only that muſt give you. the facult 

of an elegant pronunciation. For that part 
oratory which treats of · a graceful pronunciation, 
(if there be no defect in the organs, of ſpeech) ma 

be attained by rule, imitqtion, and practice; _ 
when attained, will give a beauty to your ſpeech, ' 

a force to your thoughts, and a pleaſure to your 
hearers, not to be expreſſed; and which all will 
admire, but none can imitate, unleſs they are pre- 
viouſly prepared for it by art and nature. In fine, 
the great advantage of a juſt pronunciation is, that 

it will pleaſe all, whether they have no taſte, a 
bad taſte, or a good taſte. Is 
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COMPOSITION. 


| | C OM POSI TION conſiſts in the beautiful 


and harmonious ſtructure of the periods in = 
diſcourſe, which adds unſpeakable ignity 
grace to a work, be it poetry or proſe. The = 
tions of Demoſthenes would: not have had ſuch 


aftonifhin celebrity, if the thoughts only had 


been excellent; it was the wonderful enthuſiaſm 
of his compoſrtion and declamation, that gave him 
the firſt rank among orators of every age and na- 


tion. And Tully, the Prince of e Roman- 


orators aſſerts, that he who has no ten of the 
power and harmony of PROSAIC NUMBERS, muſt 
have neither ear nor underſtanding. - The moſt 
celebrated rhetoricians among the ancients con- 


ſidered the harmony of language as a matter of "op 


higheſt importance; and have accordingly treat 
the ſubject. with the utmoſt nicety and refinement. 
Longinus fays, that harmonious compoſition, has not 
only a natural tendency to pleaſe and perſuade, 
but inſpires us in a wonderful degree, with a ge- 
nerous ardour and paſſion. 4 


Nor ſhould J omit mentioning, that Ariſtotle 


ſays, our proſe compoſitions ought to have a ryth- 
mus, 


111 d ̃ ß ² wwodo ¶ 3... , os ] an ms 
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mus, but not of ſtrict numbers; for then it would; 
be no longer proſe, but verſe. Dionyſus Hali- 
carnaſſus has 'alſo. very accurately inveſtigated the 
nature and principles of proſe compoſition.” He 
has very cepiouſly conſidered: the harmony of pe- 
riods; and divided theſe periods into words, theſe - 
words into ſyllables, and theſe ſyllables into the 
letters of which they are compoſed ; and he has 
ſhewn, by a variety of examples, drawn from 
Homer, Herodotus, I hucydides, and other writers, 
with what artful management theſe great men 
have meliorated, ſweetened and enobled their com- 
poſition, and made their ſound an echo to the 
ſenſe : i. e. the adopting ſuch words, phraſes, or. . 
tranſpoſitions, as from their ſoftneſs or harſhgeſs,, 
ſlowneſs or ſwiftneſs, carry with them that imita- 
tive expreſſion, which ſounds produce. 


I ſhall therefore reduce compoſition to the two 
following heads: e 


PRosSAa1c NUMBERS. 
And PozxTic NUMBERS. 
And for the following analyſis I am in a great 
męaſure indebted to that ingenious gentleman's 


Effay I have already. recommended in my fourth 
tection, | 


2 


SECTION 


— 


— — i. = - 2 = 
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N SECTION 2 


77 


PROSAIC NUMBE RS. 
The « GENEROUS Numbers are e theſe. 


Iambic 
Spondee 
Anapaſt 
Cretic 
Bacchic | 


Moloſſus 


2 BASE Mane are thefe. 


A 


Pyrrhic 
Trochee 
Tribrachys * 
Dactyl _ 
Amphybrachys 
Palimbac chic 


bl 
i 
\ R 
7 
4 


a a 24 "Ow rw a i 
— * 2 2 
A * — — — —— ** 
, F - of 


Note, When we call theſe latter a baſe, low 
and feeble feet, we only mean when they are 
taken by themſelves; for when they are ju- 
diciouſly blended with others, they are of 
equal importance with the reſt, and like ce- 
ment in a building, contribute as much to the 


ſtrength and beauty of eompoſit ion. 
| It 


7 


/ 
= | 
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It was a queſtion among the ancient. orators, 


whether the whole period ſhould; be compoſed in 


numbers, or only the beginning and end of the 


period? That is, whether an orator is obliged to 


ſtudy and attend to the juſt diſtribution of his 
numbers throughout the whole ſentence, or only 
in the two extremes. Cicero was for the former 
part of the queſtion; but thinks care ſhould be 


taken to reſerve the beſt numbers till the cloſe: 
becauſe, ſays he, the ear, which is always „ 5 


for the cloſe of the ſentence, wants to be gratiſie 
then, and therefore ſhould not be diſappointed of 


the pleaſure it expects. And beſides, as Quinti- 


lian well obſerves, the ear is more at leiſure, and 
more diſpoſed to judge of the concluding, than it 
is of the intermediate numbers. | 


Now the ſeveral cloſes recommended, arg: 

1. A Dichonzx, Silas Yar or double Trochee. 
This cloſe was much in uſe among the Greelts,, 
and approved of by Tully and Quintilian. 


*.* As the laſt ſyllable is common, it may be 


confidered as long, and then the three laſt 


ſyllables will be a Bacchic, © © ”. Again, 


as the laft ſyllable may be conſidered as ſu 92 
numerary, then the three preceding ſyllables 
will be a Cretic, © ; both 2 are 


ſtrong and generous feet. And this is the 
reaſon that a Dichoree, though it be in itſelf 


a baſe and feeble foot, yet makes a cloſe 1s 
*griceful. | 


1 13 0 
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2. A DacTYL, © * The ſame may be ſald 


of this foot: becauſe he laſt ſyllable. being com- 


mon, the” concluding one may be conſidered 


either as a Dactyl or a Cretic, and is very well 
preceded by a Cretic , or an Iambic N 
as is obſerv'd. by ns „ 44M 


| 


'- "A dactyl may precede a bags, and and. 
very well at the end of 4 crawl | 


3. An Eater =,\ As this is the moſt noble 
and generous of all the feet, there is no one that 
makes a hner cloſe, eſpecially if (as Quintilian 
obſerves) it be preceded by a bacchic, -” ; 
which forms a foot of five ſy}lables, called dochy- 
—_— EY and i is the ſame as an iambic and 
cretic. This is à firm finitely cloſe. - And a 
ſpondee, * ** * a final iambic, always 
ſtands vẽr-y well. — as an iambic is ſo fine a 


cloſe, all thoſe ilar: feet that end with.on 
iambic, muſt of wie Th TN be ſo likewiſe. 1 AJ. 


. 


: An, 1 * 1 which Tully allow to 
be a good fi nal foot. On a cretic preceding 2 
eder 3 Quintilian wEll i 5ppraves this cloſe, 

5. 'The "ITE ' POSTERIOR, 7 — 7 which 
ſome have recommended, and is compoſed of 2 
12 and iambic, as a foot that cloſes admiri- 

well. But Tully prefers a cretic before it, 
er a cloſe; which, if the e ear 580 bẽ d Judges. is 2 
much better fat. 


1 As 


) 
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6. An ANAPEZST, * „, is a good final foot, 
45 it ends with an iambic. And as its two. firſt 
ſyllables are ſhort, it is beft preceded by dne that 
is long. Before a ſpondee it is barely admitted by 
Quintilian. * a 


. A SPONDEE,, © ©, makes a good cloſe, A 
double ſpondee frequently makes a good cloſe, 
which is an extreme flow movement. Sometimes. 
three or four, as may be ſeen in Tully's oration 


againſt Verres. 
8. A Baccuic, * © ©, If a ſpondee be pre- 
ceded by a ſhort ſyllable, it then becomes # 
bicchic, ho | 

9. A Morossuvs, , If a ſpondee be pre- 
ceded by a long ſyllable, it then becomes a mo- 
loſſus ; a very majefttc tot, I NATED 


10. The firſt Eerrzurs,, © * Coo A trochee ä 
and ſpondee, This is a cloſe which Tully mich. , 
delights In. ut 2 


11. A PyRRaic, *. . A pyrrhic may precede: 
a ſpondee. The rapid movement of 'the former- 
being greeadly corrected by the ſlowneſs bf th& 
Jitter, But three ſhort ſyllables ſeldom, much 
leſs four or five: for few ears are reconcilèäbl“e 
b the rapidit”y of à double pyrrhic. 


1 Remark, A good fiyle is both expreſſive” ind 
harmonibus, The former depends on the 
happy choice ef the words to convey our 


_ 
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ideas ;. the other on the happy choice 6f 


numbers in the diſpoſition of the words, — 
Tze language of ſome is expreflive, bũt tin- 
harmonious ; the ſtyle of others is harmo- 
nious bit not ExprefMve ;/ the former ſatis- 
fies the mind, but 5ffends thè Ear; tne latter 
gratifies the ear, bit diſgüſts the mind: a 
good ſtyle entertains ind plẽafès both, 


2 Rem. Were we, as Dionyſius obſerves, to uſe 


none but th? beſt and moſt generous num- 
bers, our ſtyle would be always muficaly 


that is, either ſoft and flowing, or graceſu 
and majeſtic, But as we are obliged for the 


ſake of amplitude of expreſſion, to make ule 


of words that introduce the weak and feeble 


numbers, which tend to brezk the harmony, 
and debaſe the majeſty of our language, © 


great art lies in mixing and diſpoſing of thoſe 


baſe numbers, in ſuch a manner, as that the 


_ harſhneſs of them ſhall give no offence to 7 
| good ear; which in this caſe is a very ſoye- 


reign and critical judge. And this is done 
chiefly by mixing them with as much good 
0 y as we can; that is, with. better 
numbers: and diſpoſing of them into thoſe 


45 places where they will be leaſt attended to, 


which is, in the middle of a period ; and 


keeping them by all means from the end of it, 


where the ear a ways expects to be pleaſed. 


3 Rem. Every ſentence may be conceived as.divi- 


{ible into diſtin clauſes ; every clauſe, where 
there is an apparent ceſſation of the vorce, 


_— 
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ſhould always end witk a genezous: foot ; apd | 


all the preceding numbers ſhould be ſo inter- 
mixed, that the ſhort ones may be duly qua- 
lified by the ſucceeding long ones; -reſerving 
the beſt and moſt harmonious numbers for the 


cidance. And this, in ſhort, is what con- 
ſtitutes that agreeable fluency. of words which 
in proſe we call a ſmooth and pleaſant ſtile; 
and which, if at the ſame time it be clear and 


expreſſive, hath all the elegance of which 
proſe. compoſition is capable. To illuſtrate 


this by one example. Dr. Clark, ſpeaking of 


the Trinity, has this expreſſion :— It is a 


myſtery which we fir m Hy be | lisve ths | a 


trüth 3f, | and him | bl”y a | dore tbé 


Here the language is expreſſive, but not harr "1 


nious. And what is the reaſon of this? Be- 
cauſe it is compoſed- almoſt entirely of bafe 


and feeble numbers, viz. pyrrhics- and tro- 


chees. But by a ſmall tranſpoſition of the 
words, this might be avoided : as thus It 
is a myſtery, the trũth | whereoF | we firm 
I*y believe, | and. the depth | bf which | we 
him | bl*'y adbre* | The ear will ſopn' de- 
termine this to be the moſt agreeable diction, 


And the reaſon is, becauſe the ſentence is 
compoſed altogether of ſtrong and generous. ' _ 


feet, i. e. of iambics and anapzſts, 


4 Rem. Hence we ſee the reaſon why the learned 
languages have ſo frequently their words 
tranſpoſed out of their natural order. *T was 


to 


. 1 
- * — 
o 
- 
= 
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to give them a ſofter flow, a ſtronger ſound, 

or ſmoother cadence, by reverſing - the moſ 

| ſweet, ſtrong, and generous niimbers fr thi 
cloſe. 188 OOTY | 


5 Rem. In reducing proſe- ſentences into their ori. 
inal numbers, there is no neceſſity to con. 
Fins them to diſſyllable feet only; on the 
contrary, it is uſually the beſt way to-reduce 
them into feet of three ſyllables. And for 
this reaſon ; becauſe tho? there may be ſever 
weak and baſe diſſyllable feet in them, yet as 
they ſtand in conjunction with others of: 
better quality, they are ſtrengthened and hat- 
monized, and become very good feet of three 
or four ſy{lables. Thus the pyrrhic and the 
trochee though. they are both. weak and feeble 
numbers of themſelves, yet followed by a ſpon- 
dee, they gather force, and the one has the air 
of an anapæſt, and the other of a cretic, which 


are bath good triſy”1Jable feet. 


6 Rem. The laſt ſyllable of a proſe ſentence, like 
that of verſe, is always common; that is, maj 
be conſidered as long or ſhort, as it beſt ſlits 
the cloſe. | . 


7 Rem. The laws of poetic and proſaic number 
are eſſentially different. For in poetry we ur 
tied down to thoſe numbers only which a 
appropriated to that ſpecies. of verſe we write 
in, whether trochaic, anapæſtic, or iambic, 
with only thoſe variations and licences or ano- 


malies that are allowed by cuſtom, and the au- 
| thoritſ 
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thority of the beſt writers In thãt way. But 
in proſe we are tied to no particular fort of 
numbers, but are permitted to make uſe of 
any that are pleaſing td the Ear, ind form 
a gracefiil cadence. And this is done by a 
judicious intermixture of the ſhort and long 
ones; or by introducing.more of one ſort or 
the cther, as the ſubjeQn aturally requires. 


$ Rem. That foot, from which, any ſpecies of 
poetry takes its name, ought not to be too 
often repeated without the intervention of 
ſome other; becauſe if it ſucceed itſelf im- 
mediately or above three or four times, it be- 


comes verſe. 


Mr. Grove, who is conſidered as an excellent 
and judicious writer, and whoſe ſtyle for the moſt 
part is very chaſte, and ſweetly numerous, de- 
ſeribing the devotion and piety of the Son of God. 
hath theſe expreſſions. etl IX LR Fu 


His time was divided between devotion and 
charity, converſing with God, ind —_ good tõ 
men. The ſtars by night as they moved in their 
rounds, beheld him breathing dut his ſoul tö God. 
The angels thit waited near him with délightfül 
wonder, obſerved a ſoul, burning with a flame of 
love ſiirpaſfi”ng theirs.” Here it is plain that the 
iambic numbers ſucceed one another ſo cloſe, that 
muy give theſe periods the direct air of iambic 
_ En x 


The ſame foot may be often uſed in.the ſame 
Jentence, provided any other foot intervene, ſo as 
| to 
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to throw it out of poetical-meaſure, Thus, a a 


mall alteration will throw the above recited ex- 
ample out of its poetic movement, without the - 


leaſt damage either to the ſound or ſenſe. e. g. 


te The ftars as they moved their nightly rounds, : 
held him breathing oũt his devoit ſoũl ts Gad; 


the angels that waited near him, with wonder ind 
delight, obſerved a ſoul burning with 4 flame of 
love that ſürpãſſed their own. 


| 9 Row. When four, 8 or more ſhort. CYilables | 


come together, you may part them by inſert- 
ing an expletive particle containing a long 

uantity; which, if it da not ſtrengthen the 
ſenſe, will at leaſt ſerve to. meliorate the 


* meaſure. 


Example. This dodtine 1 apprehend to be er- 
ronedus ind of à pernicious tendency. But thus, 
—- This doctrine I take to be not only falſe, bit 
of very pernicious tendency, will dbvigte the 
ſucceffion of too many ſhort — 


- The ſame thing may be done, in order to pre- 
vent the colliffon of two hard ſounds, The tranſ- 
lators of the New Teſtament render the words in 
Luke — We de wipe off againſt you. Not we 
wipe, which are ſounds ever grating to the ear. 


An Ellipfis will often help the yen * 
contracting two ſyllables into one. 


And 


„ 


. 


3 


whole words in a ſentence; provided they do not 


thereby weaken or obſcure the ſenſe. The adverb 

that, and the particle the, may be either expreſſed 
or underſtood : e. g: I ſee. that nothing be done te 

' fave either the man or the horſe. Better thus —I 


ſee nothing can be done to ſave either man or 


horſe. | q | 


We may alſo adopt the figure Suppreſſion, which | 


often ſerves at once to ſtrengthen bath the mea- 
ſure and ſentiment.  Nemoſthenes, but eſpecially 


Thucydides, abounds with inſtances of this, Nor 
is the reader of taſte offended : on the con- 
trary, he is pleaſed with the compliment paid his 


underſtanding. In this period, the rule is again 
exempliſied, and runs much better than — he is 
pleaſed with the compliment avh1ch is paid to his 
underſtanding. ._ „„ 6 


% 


10 Rem. Rhetorical figures are of great affiſtance : 


to a numerous compoſition; they fſexve at 
once to exalt the ſenſe and adorn the lan- 
guage. But care muſt be taken not to darken 
or perplex the ſenſe, or that they be too bold 


and ſtron 5 for that favours too much of 
poetry. If ſtiff or unnatural, — diſcover 


t they to 


à ridiculous affectation. Nor oug 


be uſed too freqgently. This was Mr. Cow- 


ley's great fault, - 


F | * 
11 Rem. A tranſpoſition may be uſed for the ſake 
of à good rythmus and emphatical clofe, — 
5 Cicero 


Vor. II. 4 
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And to-mend the meaſure, we may often leave 
out not only ſome ſyllables in a word, but ſome . 
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Cicero very often poſtpones to the very lat 
that verb or emphatical word, on which the 
whole ſentence of the period depends. For 
this reaſon, let the ſentence always cloſe, if 
poſſible, not only with a good number, but 
an emphatical word. But if the emphatical 
word be written three or four words off the 
cloſe, without obſcuring the ſenſe, nothing 
is more beautiful. 


12 Rem. To cloſe with a word that ftands in a 
lively reference or contraſt to ſome other, is 
alſo a great beauty: e. g. Unhappy ple 
who obtaining pleaſure, finds himſelf at laf 


poſſeſſed of pain / 


| 73” Rem. Grave and ſolemn ſubjects mould move 
5 ſlow and ſtately ſpondees ; paſſions run off 
awd Comer what is ſtrong and alarming, is 
expreſſed in iambic, and what is ſoft and 
tender, in trochaic meaſure. For a conſtant 
uniformity of meaſure, tho' ever ſo ſweet and 


fluent, tires and ſatiates the ear. 


— 


124 Rem. It often requires the greateſt addreſs to 
conceal this art, and ſometimes much labour 


not to appear ſtudied and elaborate. FE 


x5 Rem. Two long ſentences ſhould not ſtand 
| together, tho” many ſhort ones may. The 
reaſon is evident. Becauſe the former requires 
too great expence of breath to pronounce 


them, and too much intenſeneſs of thought 
| 40 
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to 'comprehend the full ſenſe; | which the 
latter do not. A long period, therefore, 
is often better divided into two ſhort ones, if 

it conveniently may. p | 


146 Rem. Words of ſimilar found or termination, : 
ſhould be avoided, or at leaſt kept at a good 
diſtance the one from the other, - _. 


* 
e 
* 
if 
is 
1 
e 


17 Rem. The concurrence of many genitives with 
their ſign of prefixed, ſhould be avoided as 
an inelegance. Two may be admitted, but 
three never. | t 


18 Rem. Alliteration, that is, beginning ſeveral 

words with the ſame letter, if it be natural, is 
a real beauty, and greatly practiſed by ſome 
of our beſt authors; particularly by Mr. 
Pope. But we ought to except the w, 5, 
and 25. 1 * 


19 Rem. Do not often conclude a ſentence with 
the ſign of the genitive or ablative caſe: be- 
cauſe that precludes an elegance you ſhould 
always aim at, in cloſing with an empha- 
tical word. e. g. Perfect virtue is the higheſt 
happineſs hey * are capable of, and reaſon 
the rule 'they are to walk by. Better thus, 
— Perfect virtue is the higheſt happineſs of 
which mankind are capable, and reaſon the 
rule by which they are to walk, 


30 Rem. When a word ends with a vowel dif- 
tinctly heard, the following ſhould not begin 
| H 2 with 
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with the ſame if it can be avoided z much lefs 
with a ſyllable of the like ſound: . g. An- 
other, therefore, may make a due uſe of the 
commandment mentioned in every 7 
What ear can bear to be thus grated | 


21 Rem. From theſe principies of numerical ſtrue- 
ture and language, we may diſcover the ſource 
of that pleaſure which, in the ſtyle of a well- 

compoſed piece, we have often taſted, but ne- 
ver knew before from whence it ſprung. 
This will teach us to judge better, not only 
of our own compoſitions, but of thoſe of other 
men; and will at once enlarge our view, and 
improve our taſte of books and langua 

Longinus makes this ſtudy a. branch f 85 
ſublime; by virtue of which many of the an- 
cients acquired the reputation of fine writers, 
who had little elſe. to entitle them to that 
character. He even conſidered Euripides to 
have excelled rather in fine compoſition, than 
in fine ſentiments. | 1 3 


When I come to treat of poetic ebert, you 
will there find that the QUanTITY of the fy "s 
bles is regulated b the ACCENT and EMPHASIS 
I ſhall therefore oin to this ſection, the moſt 
GENERAL RULES wy ENGLISH Pu osopæx, which 
widely differs from the learned or dead languages. 
For inſtance, one vowel hefore another in 1 
is often long; in Latin almoſt always ſhort. 

vowel before two conſonants in Engliſh, is Fs 
ſhort, in Latin always long. And diphthongs, 
which are always long in the Latin, are frequent- 


ly ſhort in the Engliſh lan uage. 
l . 


- * 
* 
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ENGLISH PROSODY. 


Every ſyllable ub of a ſhort or a heals time, 
And,in order to determine the particular quantity 
of any ſyllable, the following rules are * = 
neceflary to be known, hg 


? I. Every vowel has two ; ſounds, 1. 4. 4 8 8 


and a ſhort ſound, fr nce ariſes « * | 
ok the fr . Famony ci either in pros 1 
verſe. 


II. That their 1 a occur ch more 
ſtequently than their long ſounds. | 


III. That in monofyllatles they are ſhort be- 
fore a ſingle epalogauit, as ban, can, cur. 


IV. That they are generally obſcure in the laſt Y 
ſyllables of words, unleſs they take ene accent. 


To theſe I may add : ke 5 (3:52 DI > 


V. Tho' z fyllable be naturally ſhort, yet if i it 
be accented. in the ordinary way of pronunciation, 
or the ſenſe requires it to be read with an e 
ſis, it becomes a VN e : 


TI BS a Wwe WW rw wx 


VI. All diphthongs are naturally hea — Dat in 
by are often ſhort ; eſpecially 


H 3 "WM 


Engliſh numbers 


wh 


7 
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if they come immediately beſore or after the ae 
eented or emphatical word. 


VII. Any ſyllable which would be ſhort, if no. 


conſonant preceded its vowel is - ſhort,, tho three 


conſonants preceded. Z If” 


- 


VIII. A ſyllable which has two. conſonants 


. %* 


over-ruled by the accent and rendered ſbort. 
| oY „nin 


. following the vowel is leng. But this is often, 


* * A mute preceding a /iquid, is an exception to 
the eighth rule. And alſo a ſhort vowel ſuc- 

| ceeded by a double conſonant, as männer, 

- © mbrrow, ſorrow : for doubling a conſonant 
gives no additional conſonant found,” but al - 


ways alters the ſound of the preceding vowel, 


if long, to the ſhort one; as blaming, rimmer; 
adhering, merry ; riding, ridden; holy, hlly ; 
füry, hürry. 1 2 — it is eminently obſerv- 
able that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound 
contracted, but a ſound wholly different. 


IX. A ſyllable ending with a vowel and fol- 
lowed by another vowel, that ſyllable is ſhort, 


unleſs accented,' as corpore-al, European, ex- 


pedi-ent. 


=D 


The difference in length between aur long 


and ſhort vowels, is palpable; as böding, 


body; pine, pin; bĩde, bid, &c. However, 
the following obſervations on the vowels, will 
he uſeful and neceſſary to many. N 


l . 
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| | \. „ | . * \ ; 7 3 
v. Als bort before double , as nil, caſually. 


2. Fis in a manner ſilent before a double conſo- 
nant, or two conſonants, as n f ling, 
W pencil. | 


3. E mute makes the ſyllable long, as fir, fire; 
tüb, tube j except when two conſonants came, 
betwixt it and the preceding vowel; as hinge, 
tridge, &c. But tis long even in this caſe,, 
before th /2, and ang; as bithe, haſte, _ 


4 E is nearly Glent 3 in many words; in this caſe 
it does not lengthen the foregoing-vowel,; as 
give, glove, Ive. > 


5. Tin ſhort words is hes ways — before FL 
vowel ; as trial, Sion, ſcience, &c. and gene- 
rally at the beginning of lorig words; as di- 
ameter, dialogue, Diogenes. 


b. Tis generally ſhort before a vowel in the middle 
of words, or when nigh the end of a word; 


as Aviatic, Mergiana, Persia, &c. And * VS 


4 in moſt poſitions of Engliſh words; as 
nn inſensIbility..” | 


. When the. primitive word ends in yy the i is 
long before the derivative in e, ed, eth, or es; 
as deny, deni-ed, eth, or -es. But if the 
primitive ends in y“ the i is alſo * in the 
derivative; as hurr*y, hurrieſt. 


H 4 ; .&T 
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8. Tis always long before gb, gn, 1d, and nd; ex- 
cept build, guild. I is al ſo Jong in Scripture 
names, before ah, jah, rab, and ites ; 3 | 

'thTah; Elijah, Amaionites. Where it alſo. 
ends 4 proper name, as Levi. But in other 
proper names it is moſt tominenly * be- 

| fore a vowel, as Arſe}, Ellab. | 


9. 0 is ſhort when it has the found of i uber ; af 
women, ribbon ; or « ſhorty. as cme, ſbme, 
conduit, pdther, möney, love, dove, Monday. 


10. O is long with the e final, as röbe; and when 
it takes the ſound of u, as mdve, JE db. 
ing, do, tõ, hö, Ge. 


| 51. Ois in a manner ſilent before 13 28 deactn, 
1 button, muttön. 8 | 


= 


12. Tis long in long words, when onl one con- 


ſonant comes between it and another vowel; + T 
2 , 8s, impirity, curious, * f 
13. Us thort when ſounded. like i 9 4. W 
drr, bürial. | 4 
14. Y is ſhort at the end of words, as dut” 7. deli- , 
CAC ene 4 &c. except monoſyllables and verbs, i 

8 y, cry, den y, &c. Lis often long, 
51 ro, ty rant, ch yle, c. 5. Ve 
5 | | 3 
b 
6, M. 
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9 


The follows ng Rules for the hs andy 7 Wards, | 
| may be. er | 


1. All Jefivate words whoſe roots were monoſyl-- 8 
lables, take the accent; as 755 hirbal ; 
orm, formed.; friend , friendſhip v0 fooliſh, 
Talib. 80 10 do primitive Sor of fro 
Halles retain their Laa. accent in their de- 

rivatives, as banter, bantered, büntering. 


2. Diſſyllables, or words of two ſyllables, lay 
in en, er, and or, have their accent on the 
firſt ; as golden, irder ; except defer, prefer, 

refer, infer, and intir. Diflylables ending in 
oxr, ow, le, age, have the accent on the firſt ; 
as labour, glb, bimble. Except alliw, aviwy 
below, and bet. 


3- The ſyllable that ds with « final generally 
takes the accent ; 5 AS, desire, presume, importiine. 


4. When verbs of two ſyllables, or nouns have a 
diphtbong in the laſt ſyllable, the diphthong 
takes the accent; as, reveal, applauſe. ' A 
proper diphthong commonly takes the accent 
in other poſitions. | 


5. Verbs of two ſyllables, which end with ts 
conſonants, have the accent on the laſt [ylla- 
ble ; as defend, depart.. 


b. Monoſyllables compounded with a prepoſition, 
retain the accent; as 2 foridke, contra- 
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dich. Verbs whether put firſt or laſt in com- 
poſition, have the accent; as, ſe aft, 
dackbiges. oo fy 6 ha nar 2 


i; 


. Nouns become wicks” by 8 the accent; 


As. torment, to tormint; contra, to. comridt. 
The participles follow. the accent. of their 
verbs. | 2 


8. Words of two ſyllables which 1 their two 


vowels parted, have the accent on the-firſt 
ſyllable ; 255 ruin, riot; except crete. 


9. Triſlyllables,.or words of three ſyllables, end- 


ing in aus, al, nce, ent, ate, have their, accent 


on the firſt ; as gractous, it audience, ein- 


tinent, dilegate, Triſyllables ending in d., 
have the like accent, as magnitude, altitude, 
Alſo in dy'; as melody, minody : alſo in fy; as 

gritify, juſtiſy alſo in ogue; as epilogue, apo- 
lague. Some tryſſyllables derived. from the 
French, are an exception; as debauchie, na- 


Carius, repartte, chevalier. 


* = 


IO. Polyſlables,. ar words of many ſyllables, end? 


11. 


ing in ary, yr, have the accent on the firſt; 
as ſe Uitary, oratory... | 


The accent precedes logy, t:my, or nomy, gra- 


phy, ioal, or tical, ic, ety, tion, ſion, cian, cial, 
tial; as chranilagy, anatomy, Phyſicgnomy, geb 


grapby, angelical, variety, authirity, conſolation, 


diviſion, physician, artificial, prudential. Po- 


Iyſlyllables ta, in ter; as e wok 
„ tboe 


+: 
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thoſe ending in ions, have the accent on the 
antepenult; as, notorious, inglbrious. | 
* * Several very lon words have two accents z/ _ 
as incircumſtantial, iinpremeditated, Ke. 


_ 
> — 


SR TION II. 


POETIC NUMBERS. 


I T has been uſual to meaſure Engliſh verſe by” 
ſyllables : but Mr. Sheridan has lately ſhewn us, - 
in his admirable treatiſe: on that ſubjeR, that this 
meaſurement is highly improper ; that our verſi- 
fication is compoſed of feet, like that of the an- 
cients, with this difference, that ours are formed- 
by ACCENT, theirs by AN TTTY. It is not, but 
we have quantity likewiſe ; but theirs was immu- 
tably fixed to the ſyllables of their words, while 
ours, on the contrary, is variable. In words ſe- 
parately pronounced, the quantity of the ſyllables 
is regulated by the accent. 25 


; When the. accent is on the vowel, the ſyllable . 
is long; when on. the conſonant, ſhort. All un- 
accented ſyllables. are therefore bort. When 
words are arranged into ſentences, the quantity of 
their ſyllables depends upon the relative import- 
ance of their ſenſe ; of which the emphatic word 

in each member of a ſentence: is the conſtant re- 
gulator. Our accent does not conſiſt in a change 
of note, but in freſs, and may be exhibited in a 
monotone, like movements beat upon a drum. 


H 6 


3 e 


— 


% 
n eu, 
— — — — — 
— —— —— 
" * 


— 


———— — — — 
2 — nt -x a Ez 
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The Greeks and Romans made uſe of only. 
feet in the conſtruction of their heraic ve * 
dactyl and the ſpondee.. But the Engliſh — | 

 agreeably to Mr. Sheridan, admits of eigbt: not- 
withſtanding it has been aſſerted, that it conſiſts 
wholly. of iambics or trochaics. . 


Thus, ſays he, i in this line of Milton, 
Prone on | the flood [exten {ded long 140 large. 


1. Diſfyllable trochee,, , + 
2. An iambic, | 


Again, 
And the [ ſhrill” ſounds Fran echoing thro” the wood.. 


w 


3. Pyrrhic, 6 


_ 


4. 8 pondee,. © *. 


Thus in thefe two lines, we have 2 of 
the FOUR DISSYLLABIC FEET. 


tain, 


Mur'muring | and-with him fed the _—_— of night, 1 
5. Triſſyllable day, | 


Again, 
\O'er man'y | a fro ] zen ma ny . a fie ry Alp.. 


6. Triſſyllable amphybrachys, 8 


Ll 
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% 


Again, & [ 
The great | Hitrar” | chal flandurd was to move. "1M 


7. Triytable anapaſt, b CD : 
Again, *. 


Innũ ] merable I before th' Almighty" ON 
8. Triflyllable trybrachys,. © el 


Thus he ſhews that eight different K feet be 
admitted into our Nat vere Es may 


* oF 4 


Merzicat FzeT are ihrer or Trifplble, 
| Di15$YLLABLE or finple Feet. 72 


Spondee- 
._ - Iyrchic WW 1 4d 

KT Trochee | TEE : 

Iambie 2 
: II. T&15$YLLABLE or compound” Fiet;® * 
Moloſſus — — 
Tribr ache 
* 1 


* 


8 + W 


Cretie + 


* Dionyſe us, 8 reekons the eight triſſyllable feet 
among the ſimple rhythmus. | 
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Cretic og 


. wW * . 1 =» ” 4 9 


Anapæſt 4 

o 
. Palimbacchic 7 
r 


* Every word, if not a monoſyllable, contains 
in it ſome foot or other, ſimple or compound, 
So every ſentence, or any number of words 
taken together, contains ſome kind of mea- 
" ſure, or is made up of ſome ſort of feet, 
And the reafon: that the ear perceives. a diſ- 
reeable harſhneſs in ſome words, and a: 
ſweetneſs and fluency in others, is generally. 
owing to nothing elſe than the different na- 
ture and poſition of the feet of which- they: 

are compoled.. | ; 


Before I mention” the various meaſures uſed in 


Engliſh verſification, tis neceſſary to ſpeak of the 
ExsURA,.which ſignifies the natural pauſe or reſt- 
ing of the voice, which is the true: foundation of 


poetic harmony. | 


In verſes of ten fillables, the Cæſura is regularly; | 
on ther fourth; in thoſe. of. twelve, on the ſiæth; 


but. verfes of eight ſyllables and under, have no- 


— 


Cæſura. 


1 Sometimes the Cæſura falls on the end of the 


firſt foot » Os g « the | 
O thou, who with ſurpaſſing beauty crown'd! _ 


2. Some - 


tl 
te 


8 SS = 


1 
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A Sometimes at the end of the ſecond * i 
Not to admire, is all the art I Know-. 


3. Sometimes on the laſt part of the wird foot. 
Order is heav'n's great law; and this confeſs'd— 


4. And ſometimes at the end of the — * 
And juſtify the ways of G6bto .. 918 e173 


1 8 Fd 


"$4 _—_— 


Note, That the cæſural place in heroic "denſe of ten 
ſyllables, is for the moſt part at the end of 
the ſecond foot. The cæſural pauſe is moſt - 
natural when it coincides with the proper 
ſtops or points that Gftingaith, the. ſenſe vos 


the period. E. 1 4 70 2210 ir | 
Hail, Univerſal Lord be bounteous tin | 
To give us only. G. | 


There are beſides feveral Caiferas tntrddacel in 
the ſame line; but — than two are conſidered 
to injure the harmony. e. g. 


Him firſt, Him midſt, Him laſt, and · without end. 


To which. I may add, that when the Wa 
falls on the beg ginning or middle of the word, 
which ends with a ſhort ſyllable, the pauſe is al- 
ways to be made at the end of the word, and the 
reaſon is obvious. g. 


O Father, what intends thy band, ſhe ery d. 


From theſe variations of the Cæſura, together 
with a careful punctuation, ariſe the vaſt variety 
of harmony. in all aur epic ts, W 
Milton, Thompſon, and Akenfide. 

E N. G- 


PIT” Prvrys 
a 4 4 


* 
5 * # 
WY P 1 1 
ts tn - tt —_— _—_ 


% ; * — 1 E —_ * 1 4 , 9 
* * 1 . — & I » % Ty * 
GLISH VERSE: 2 
| „ a , . 
* 4 . 1 * p - Pow? 1 4 is | 4 Z 


The different MxAsuxks uſed in Engliſm Po- 


_ etry, are principally the Iambic, Trochaic, and 


Anapaſtic. 


W 
— 


This meaſure is appropriated to epic poems, 
tragedies, paſtorals, and elegies; and is, as it 
were, the ſole regent of our verſe; which, when 
fkilfully mixed with other feet, its variety and 


harmony is much ſuperior to the Latin hexameters, 
or verſes compoſed of each fix feet, which are con- 


- fined to dactyls and ſpondees.. This mixed jiam- _ 
dic is finely illuſtrated in the following ſtanza from 


Pope's Univerſal Prayer. | 
Feãch me | to feel | ano | ther's woe, 
IT sð hide | the fault | I fee; | 
Thãt mer |. cy II tö 6 | thèr's ſhow, 
That mer | cy ſhow | th me, 


In theſe numbers, Mr. Pope has introduced 2 


trochee, a pyrrhic, and two ſpondees. 


Remark I. To begin a line with a trochee and 


jambic immediately following, which ſome 


call a choriambic foot, is beautiful, and . 
frequent in our beſt poets. Tho' the moſt 
: | natural 
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natural place of the trochee be the firſt and 
third, yet it is ſometimes not inclegantly found 
in the ſecond and fourth. 1 


Rehark II. A pyrthie may poſſeſs any place of the 
verſe, except the laſt. But wherever it is, it 


gives 4 briſk movement 2 | 5 
dometimes the firſt foot has a pytrhle, followed 


by an lambic, which is a very quick motion. 
Sometimes the fecond foot-is a pyrrhie z and when 
ics the movement is very ſweetly 


the reſt are i 


accelerated, © „ ; 
A pyrrhic in the third 1 very agreeable. 

A pyrel on the fourth. place is thus exemplified 

by Pope: T 


Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway | 
Yet hath her dane moſt Wh#n tht obeys. 
Remark III. When the laſt foot but one is · a ſpon- 
dee, the movement is flow. But there is a 
. peculiar force and elegance ſometimes in this 
diſpoſition of it; eſpecially when it falls on 
a very emphatical word; and. is ſucceeded by 
an iambic, which regularly cloſes the verſe. 


To begin the line with a ſpondee, ſucceeded 
immediately by a pyrrhic and jambic, as in the 
third line of the ſtanza, is a very agtretble treaſure, 


An iambic verſe ſhould regularly clofe with an 
iambic foot: but Milton frequently concludes 
with a ſpondee ; which has, in ſome inſtances, its: 
force and beauty, A ſpondee, however, may oY | 
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ſeſs any place, becauſe of all feet it comes neareſf 


to the 1ambic ;. and therefore ſome. verſes conſiſt 


of nothing but ſpondees. 
Remar hM. Short numbers com i aer agrecabl 


after long ones. 4.3 


Remark V. A trochee er followed bois 


jambie, makes ſometimes a greecfuf cloſe, 


| There is a. RI 2 
Within che mount of Goo, fag. b"y hls throne, 


Remark VI. Two lines, ſucceſi vely uld 


4 


ſhould — 


have exactly the ſame baer 0 feet, \unleſs 
they have the ſame turn of thought, N in 
that caſe "is 3 a beauty. 1 


T4 


is 
Where none admire, "tis TY 5 excel; = 7 
. Where n none are beaus, tis vain to be a belle. 


But to have the ſame Kind and difp6fition' of 
numbers, and the ſame cæſural diviſion for three 


or four lines ſucceſſively, is inharmonious, and itires 


the ear with too much uniformity and ſmoothneſs: 
and yet the harmonious Pope has generally the lame 
numbers and the ſame cæſura. 


Remark VII. When two Betetogeneous feet are 
admitted into this meaſure, without an iambi 
foot between them, it is no longeriambicor. 
any other kind of verle. EY 


a N 
— 


1. 


i 


1 


F 
1 
( 
( 
8 
8 
8 
F 


4 


/ 


II. The Taocuatc Muacuns. 


without the addition of any other feet. 


The following ſpecimen. is taken. from Fitz» 
oſborn's Letters. | : 


E-v'r'y | höme-felt | bltſs 1s mtne, 
E'v'r"y | femiile | grige.1s | thine, x 
Chatte] di] portmEnt, | Lrtl8ſs | mZin,, © 


Sinks m*y | s6ul with | gl5om*y | pain? 
Se, ſh& | ſmiles, *tis | jSy & | gain. 
Swells K | paflibn | Tn my | breaſt? 

ark, ſhe | ſpeaks, And n Is Nera | 


III. "The AnavasTic MEASURE; 


Into this meaſure no number can be regularly 
admitted, but the Anapæſt; a triſſyllabſe foot 
having the two: en EDT Hort, and the laſt 


long. off 


* Yoling Strẽ Fplvs, * Ber herd that ney hag: 
been ſmit, 


With the charms | öf fair Sy'l |. vlals beau [ t'y- 
———— 


As 
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This meaſure confiſts of. all trochees, with 4 
ſupernumerary long ſyllable at the end of the line, 


C3nverſe | ſwset, ind I heurt 82 | rene. 3 


— 


\ 
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A”s he sT Ient-1'y wan b air d to foothe | his 56k - 
; pin; / : 
> Metin | cient Palaẽ . min, 2 — bobrlag bai. 
Thou art pen | sive m 9 friends | said th chẽa | fil 
2 Sid Had, 
” That lan Peay af | pie n R ford 
. „ 
1 Stich Sigh | Ing in ss | erkt, ind Kaune þing thi 
grove : 


Are lire | Yndleb |} tlons of bs | log tn lave, | 
Ae | ery. he yolth, m 4labaſe | thÞy bit 


. at htm la Gn cls | Wd ar 
| wound ? * 1115, 22 


Note, Nothing is more porn in = this 23 


than to drop the firſt time of the firff foot ; 
which tnakes the * begin with an jambie, 
inſtead of an anapæ 


.* This —_— 2 be reduced to the Dac- 
TYLIC one, by . lle joining the long ſyllable 
dt the end of th line to the ſhort fyllables 
that begin the enſuing, to complete the dac- 
tylic foot, which ought te be —— when 
iet to muſic, in order to have the hand or foot 
down at the long ſyllables, and when the bar 


TP begins, as iv always ought. c. g 


: 

N 
* 

' 

' 


8 ——_— —̃— — — — —˙¾n;Ä5ͤfr RC _—— x 


* a5 r 8 —_— _” 33 


— 


— 


— 


Miylume, O yelmü-sks, wäslappilylſpent, xc. 


Alſo in Triple Time. 


8 


Des pair-ing be. I ade 3 fill] Aram, k. 
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1 R | 
SECTION III. 


"Tae copious extracts Thave made in my biogr. 


phical ſketches of the poets and orators, muſt ha: i fed 
furniſhed you with the beſt examples in every ſpecies tho 
of compolition ; nevertheleſs, under this ſection ! © 
ſhall illuſtrate the foregoing precepts by addition {il e 
| beauties drawn from the beſt ſources, both ancient Wil Vel) 
and modern, And ſince the connexion between * 
. poetry and eloquence is ſo very great, I ſhall ge Wl ;. * 
my — from the — 5 ſoon as 1 2 — 1 
for method's ſake, followed the rhetoricians, H TY 
dividing STYLE into three kinds, which they al 1 7 
the PLAIN, the INTERMEDIATE or FLOW ERV, and Wil © 
the sUBLIME. The character of the firſt is that 
of being eaſy, conciſe, and nervous; the ſecond, II 
.copious, ſweet, and figurative; and the laſt vebe- il 
ment and ſublime: | T] 
1 | we ment 
.STYLE is therefore defined, the aſſemblage d of me 
words conſidered, with regard to the propriety d digre 
ſignification and arrangements in ſound. And a dence 
the object of oratory is to inſtruct, to pleaſe, ani ver, » 
to move the paſſions, theſe three kinds of: elo- Wh on ge 
quence anſwer all theſe great ends and purpoſes. ¶ of its 
Virgil has given us the beſt models in all three, u zab, ! 
his Paſtorals, Georgics, and ZEneid, middl, 


1. fk 
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I. The PLAIN STYLE. 


The requiſites of the plain ſtyle are perſpicuity, 
Suplicity, and exactneſs. T7 the ſoft, — 5 
deſt grace, ſometimes accompanied with an air of 
negligence, which ſtamps its genuine value: con- 
ſequently its greateſt ornaments are ſimplicity of 
thought, purity of diction, with a manner eaſy, 
courteous, elegant and polite. This ſtyle of courſe 
rejects all pomp, all affectation and varniſh, and is 
very ſparing in the uſe of tropes and figures: Its 
peculiar province ſeems to be confined to narra- 
tiye, proof, dialogue, letters, and ſuch like fami- 
lar writings. We are furniſhed with a beautiful 
illuſtration in the tenth and laſt Eclogue of Virgil, 
which is happily imitated from the firſt Idyllium 
of Theocrituss. J 


II. The INTERMEDIATE or FLOWERY STYLE, 


This ſtyle admits of every kind of embelliſh- 
ment, ſuch as the beauty of figures, the- ſplendor 
of metaphors, the luſtre of thoughts, the grace of 
digrefſion, and the harmony of numbers and ca- 
dence, Quintilian compares it to a beautiful ri- 
ver, whoſe water is pure and clear, which flows 
on gently, and is ſnaded with the verdant foliage 
of its neighbouring groves. - The Viſion of Mir- 
zah, by Mr. Addiſon, is a fine example of the 
middle or flowery ſtyle. __ 
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IN. The 


tion of choſen. pieces, or ſmall poems on 


ges 17 


2 place in al wait naue. ao. 


and in concealing its miſeries. Shepharks ſhould 
not only be introduced as IE together in 
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III. The SUBLIME S rA. 5 Jed 


'T his ſtyle ſhould be reat, rich, eley : 
and b It employs * is maſt "= * 
and lofty, capable of the greateſt force, or or Power lik 
of moving the affections-. And this is ef = 
fected by noble thoughts, rich expreſſions, bold hs 


figures, and lively paſſions. It js therefore uſed in E 

tragedy, epic Poetry, and ſuch like compoſitions, wh; 

The infpired writings abound with the OR; in- and 
EY rue ſublime, 7 1 

EMA 1 2 g 

f l eee eine ther 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


PASTORAL Wal, defined an imitation of n- 
Tal life, repreſented with ev poſſible e 


Paſtorals are called Eclogues, ſignifying A 1 


which 12 


are alſo called Idylliums, 
in Miniature, 


image or piece of paint! 
in the ſoft and pleaſing ſtyle of compoſition. 
Some authors make à difference the two 
latter, bue che diſtin&tion is too fxjvploys te Jo 


life : 


The beauty of paſtoral writing 8. 18 held by 
exhibiting the beſt | fide only of à ſhepherd's lik 
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a natural way, but regard muſt be paid to the ſub- 
ject, that it contains. ſome particular beauty in it- 
elf, and that it be different in every eclogue. 
Beſides, in each of them, a deſigned ſcene or proſ- 
pect is to be preſented to our view, which ſhould 
likewiſe haye its, variety ; and this ba is Gh 
tained by frequent compariſons; by apoſtrophies 
to things inanimate; by beautiful digreſſions; 
and by elegant and ſtriking turns on the words, 
which may render ſuch tranſitions agreeable, new 


. x 


and pleaſing. þ” 


Theocritus, as I have already ſaid, was the fa- 


ther and inventor of this ſpecies of poetry, I ſhall 


here cite his third  Idyllium, as tranſlated by 
Mr. Fawkes. A | | 


AMARYLLIS. 


To Amaryllis, lovely nymph, I peed, _ 
| Meanwhile my goats upon the mountains feed, 
O Tityrus, tend them with religious care, TOE 
Lead them to cryſtal ſprings, and paſtures fair, 1 
And of the ridglings* butting horns beware. 4. 
Sweet Amaryllis, have you then forgot, 
Our ſecret pleaſures in the conſcious grot? 
Where in my folding arms you lay reclin'd; 
Bleſt was the ſhepherd, for the nymph was kind. 
I whom you call'd your dear, your love, ſo late, 
day, am I now the object of your hate? 
Say, is my form diſpleaſing to your ſight? 
This cruel love will ſurely kill me quite. 2 

Lo! ten large apples, tempting to the view, 

Pluck'd from your fav'rite tree, where late they grew. 
Accept this boon, tis all my preſent ſtorez; © - 
To-morrow will produce as many more. | 
Mean-while, theſe heart-conſuming pains remove, 

And give me gentle pity for my love. . 
Vor. II. | "i Ws Ob 
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And from yon rock, that points its ſummit high, 


\ 
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Oh was I made, by ſome transforming power, 
A bee, to buz in your ſequeſter'd bowerl -——.. 

To pierce your ivy ſhade with murm'ring ſound, -_ 
And to light leaves that compaſs you around, 
I know thee, Love, and ta my ſorrow find, 

A god thou art, but of che ſavage kind; 

A lioneſs ſure ſuckled the fell child, FARE 

And with his brothers nurſt him in the wild, | 
On me his ſcorching flames inceſſant prey, | 
Glow in my bones. and melt my ſoul away, © 
Ah, nymph, whoſe eyes deſtructive glances dart, | 
Fair is your face, but flinty is your heart: 

With kiſſes kind this rage of love 8 

For me, fond ſwain, e'en empty kiſſes pleaſe. f 
Your ſcorn diſtracts me, and will make me tear ] 
The flow'ry crown I wove for you to- wear, | ; 
Where roſes mingle with the ivy-wreath, \ 
And fragrant herbs ambroſial odours breathe. | 
Ah me! what pangs I feel, and yet the fair 


Nor ſees my ſorrows, nor will hear my prayer, £4 
Til doff my garments, ſince I needs muſt die, Is ; 


Where patient As ſnares the finny fry, 
1 leap, and tho' perchance I riſe again, 
You'll laugh to ſee me plunging in the main. 
By a prophetic poppy-leaf I found 

| Your chang'd affection, for it gave no ſour, 
Tho' in my hand ſtruck hollow as it lay, 
But quickly wither'd like your love away. 
An old witch brought ſad tidings to my ears, 
She who tells fortunes with. the ſieve and ſheers ; + 
For leaſing barley in the fields of late, 
She told me, I ſhould love, and you ſhould hate! 
For. you, my care a milk-white goat ſupply'd, 
Two wanton kids ran friſking at her fide; 
Which oft the nut- brown maid,. Erithacis, 
Has begg'd, and paid hefore- hand with a kiſs; 
And ſince you thus my ardent paſſion ſlight, 
Her's they ſhall be, before to- motrow night. 
My right eye itches ; may it lucky prove, | 
Perhaps I ſoon ſhall ſee the nyn ph I love; 
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Beneath yon pine I'll ſing-diſtin& and clear, 
Perhaps the fair my tender notes may hear | 
Perhaps may pity my melodious moan z 1 
She is not metamorphos d into ſtone. 


, 25 
Hippomenes, provok'd by noble ſtrife, 

To = miſtzeſs, or to Joſe his life, 

Threw golden fruit in Atalanta's way, - 

The bright temptation caus'd the nymph. to ſtay; 

She look'd, ſhe languiſh'd, all her ſoul took fire, 

She plung'd into the gulph of deep deſire. 


To Pyle, from Othry's fage Melampus came, 
He drove the lowing herd, yet won the dame; 
Fair Pero bleſt his brother Bias' arms, | 
And in a virtuous race diffus'd unfading charms, 


Adonis fed his cattle on the plain, 
And ſea-born Venus loy'd the rural ſwain; 
She mourn'd him wounded in the fatal chace, 
Nor dead, diſmiſs'd him from her warm embrace, 
Tho' young Endymion was by Cynthia, bleſt, 
I envy nothing but his laſting reſt. 
Jaſion flumb'ring on the Cretan plain, 
Ceres once ſaw, and bleſt the happy ſwain, 
With pleaſures too divine for ears profane. 


My head grows giddy, love affects me ſore; _ 
Yet you regard not; ſo I'll fing no more, © , 
Here will I put a period to my care — * 
Adieu, falſe nymph; adieu, ungrateful fair: 

My corſe will. give the wolves a rich repaſt, 
As ſweet to them, as honey to your taſte, 


The Tenth ECLOGUE VIII. 


Repreſents his friend Gallus under the character 
of a ſhepherd, complaining of the cruel and hard- 
hearted Lycoris. Gallus in the height of his me- 

th 4 . lancholy, 
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lancholy, from a diſappointment in love, is ſup- 


poſed to have retired into the ſolitude of Arcadia, 
where the immortal bard repreſents him in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, with all the rural deities about 
Rim, pitying his hard fate, and condoling his great 
misfortunes. | | 1 


* 


Thy ſacred ſuceour Arethuſa, 77 
To crown my Tabour ; tis the laſt T ſing. 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity. view; ; 
The muſe is mournful, 'tho' the numbers few. 4 
Refuſe me not a verſe, to grief and Gallus due, 
So may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide. _ 
Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs vows; 
Sing, while my tattle crop the tender bröwze. 
The vocal grove ſhall anſwer to the found,  _- 
And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice rebound, 
What lawns or woods withheld you from his aid, 
Ye nyntphs, when Gallus was to love betray d; 
To love unpity'd. by the cruel maid ? ps , 
Not feepy Pingde could retard your courſe, 
Nor cieft Parnaſſus nor th'Aonian ſource; _, 
Nothing that owns the muſes could ſuſpend , 
Your aig to Gallus, Gallus is their friend, 
For him the lofty laurel ſtands in tears, 


And hung with humid pearls the low] ſhrub appears. 
— ainde the godlike fwain bemoann „ 
When ſpread beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone, } 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ſtone. ©, 
The ſheep — their ſhepherd, as he lies: : 
Blufh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe: 
Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed, 
And yet the Quten of Beauty bleſt his bed. 
- The — and tardy neat- herds came, and laſt 
- Menalcas, wet with heating winter blaſt, _ 
 Worid'ring, they aſk'd from hence aroſe thy flame; 
Vet, more amaz'd, thy own Apollo came. 


Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and giowing were his eyes 
Is ſhe thy care, is the thy care, he cries? 
| Thy 
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by {#\6 Lyroris dene love and ches; N 
25 tor a ay val tepts the raging fea, : | 
e forms of horned war, and heay:n's. inclemency. 

Sylvanus came: his. browse a n via | 
or fennel, and of nodding lili 

reat Pan arniv'd ; and e debekd, ret too, 
His cheeks aud temples of vermilion hue. 
Why, Gallus, this immod' rate grief, he cry ds 
Think'ſt thou that love with tears 1s latisfy*d 7 
The meads are ſooner drunk with mot ning dewe; 
The bees with flow'ry ſhrubs, the goats with browze. 
Unmov'd, and with dejeRted eyes, he mourn d? 
He paus d, and then theſe broken words return d. 
Tis paſt; and pity gives me no relief; 3 
But you, Arcadian ſwains, ſhall ſing my grief, 
And on your hills, my laſt complaints renew; 
So fad a fong is only worthy you. 1 
How light would lie the tif upon my breaſt, | 
If you my ſufferings in your ſopgs expreſt ? 
Ah! that your birth and bus neſs had been mine, 
To penn the ſheep and preſs the ſwelling nine! 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas. caus'd my pun, 
Or any nymph or ſhepherd on the plain 
Tho' Phyllis brown, tho" black Amyntas uy 
Are violets not ſweet, becauſe not fair? 
Beneath the ſallows, and the ſhady vine, | 
My loves had mix'd their pliant limbs with mine; 
Phyllis with myrtle wreaths had crown d my 9 
And ſoft Amyntas ſung away my care. 
Come, ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound ; 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground; 
As you are beauteous, were ye half ſo — WM 
Here could I live, and love, and die with only * 
Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 
And ſtrive in winter camps with toils of war; | 
While you, (alas, that I ſhould find it ſo!) 1 | 


To ſhun my ſight, your native ſoil forego 1 

And —_ the frozen Alps, and tread ad th* eternal 
We . 

Ye froſts and ſnows, her tender body ſpare, 

Thoſe are not limbs for iſicles to tear, | 


I 3 oy, For 


' 
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For me, the wilds and deſarts are my choice; 


The muſes, once my care; my once harmonious 


voice, 

There will I ſing, forſaken and alone, 55 
The rocks and hollew caves ſhall echo to my moan 
Then on Areadian mountains fhall I chaſe 

(Mix with the woodland nymphs) the ſavage race. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me, with horns and hounds, 
To tread the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
And now, methinks, o'er ſteepy rocks I go; 


And ruſh thro* ſounding. woods, and bend the Par- 


thian bow; | 
As if with ſport my ſufferings I could eaſe, 
Or by my pains the God: of Love appeaſe. 
My frenzy changes, I delight no more 
On mountain-tops to chace the tuſky hoarz. 
No game but hopeleſs love, my thoughts purſue z 


Once more, ye nymphs, and ſongs, and ſounding 


| woods, adieu. | | 
Love alters not for us, his hard decrees, 2 
Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze; 
Or Italy's indulgent heav'n forego; 8 
And in mid- winter tread Sithoman ſnow. 
Or when the barks of elms are ſcorch'd, we keep, 
On Meroe's burning plains the Lybian ſneep. 
In hell, and earth, and ſeas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all, and we muſt yield to love. 
My Muſes, here your ſacred raptures end; 
The verſe was what I ow'd my ſuffering friend. 
This while I ſung, my ſorrows FE deceiv'd, 
And bending oſiers into baſkets weav' d. ; 
The ſong, becauſe inſpir'd by you, ſhall ſhine; 
And Galtus will approve, becauſe 'tis mine, 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew, 
Each hour, and ev'ry moment riſe in view: 
As alders, in the ſpring, their boles extend, 
And heave ſo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 
Now let us riſe, for hoarſeneſs oft invades 


Tube ſinger's voice, who ſings beneath the ſhades ; 


From 


1 


att» 
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From juniper, unwholſome' dews diſtil, | 
That bla x ſooty corn; the with'ring herbage 
Away, my goats, away: for you have browz'd 


Madame Dalbtaliers is conſidered as one of 
the firſt writers in this ſpecies of poetry, for which 
reaſon I here give my female ſtudent the following 


hs Lines to 


12 11 


/ 


Errez, mes chers moutons, errez à Favanture : 
Pai perdu mon berger, ma houlette, mon chien. 
S'il plait au Dieux je n'aĩmersi plus rien 
ö Que ſoit ſujet aux loix de la nature. 


Mon cceur toujours briſẽ par des eruels ennuis, 

Ne cherche plus que la retraite. 8 
Paiſſez, mes chers moutons, ſans chien et ſans houlette z - 
Je ne puis vous garder, dans I'Etat du je ſuis, 


Partez, laiſſez-moi ſeule innocens animaux, 
Meler encore mes pleurs à onde fugitive z 
Non, n'attendez plus rien de ma raiſon captive, 

Elle ſuecombe enfin ſous le poids de mes maux. 


Ne vous repoſez plus ſur I'amiti6-fincere, 
Qu'ont toujours eu pour moi les bergers d' alentour, 
Je n'ẽprouve que trop qu'ils ont perdu le jour, 
Qu'il en eſt peu d'un pareil carat | 


Jentends vos belemens, ils ne ſont que trop doux ! 
Que je vous plains, que je vous aime! : 
Mais quand je ne puis rien dans mes maux pour moi- 
_ _—_ 15 : x 
elas ! que pourrai-je vous! 
Puiſſiez — — 1 de gras pãturages 
From Vivre dans une heureuſe oiſivetẽ, 3 
Vous garantir des maux, des loups, et des orages | 
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Ainfi Faimable Iris fur les bands d'un ld; 
Livrke I a ſa douleur mortelle, 40 

Eloignoit a regret pour jamais d'aupres Cell | 
Son triſte et fidele * . 


Our paſtoral writers are, Spencer, pet Tweet 

to Queen Elizabeth; Philips, and Pope who is 

ranked among the firſt claſs of Engliſh poets, 
His beautiſul paſtorals are entitled, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. As bis Autumn is in 
part a fine imitation of Virgil's firſt and laſt paſto- 
ral, I ſhall here give it a place accordingly. 


Beneath the made a ſpreading beach difplays, * 
Hylays and ZEgon ſung their rural lays 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent love, 
Aud Delia's name and Doris fill'd the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccours bring; 
Hylas and ZEgon's rural lays I ſing. 


* Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus? Wit inſpire | 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire; 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour hem 
Whoſe judgement ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms! 
Oh, ſkilb'd in nature, ſee the hearts of ſwans, 
Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. 


Now ſetting Phœbus ſhone ſerenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, * 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains. 

groan. . | 


Go, gentle gales, and hear 17 f ſighs away ! 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. | 
As ſome fad turtle his loſt love deplores, 
And with deep murmurs fills the diſtant ſhores z 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 


Go, 


, 


4 
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Go, gentle les, and bear my 5 hs wy”. 
For ba the feather'd quires epi 8555 Ing; 
For her, the limes their pleafing 'thades eng) 

For her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 
Ve flow'rs, that droop, forſaken by the ſptings 

Ye birds, ED os. Gnegar os. mn fing, 
Ye trees, that fade when autumn heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thaſe w loye ? 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs way 
Curs'd be the Felds that cauſe Joy Delia's \ £ 
Fade every bloſſom, wither every tre, 
Die every flower, and: periſh all but ſhe, _ 
What have I ſaid ?, where er my yin flies, 
Let ſpring attend, and ſudden, foaw'rs ariſe ; 
Let opening roſes knotted oaks aden, 
And liquid amber drop from every thorn,  .. 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſigbs along! 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their evening long, ' 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ftreams to murwur, ere I.ceaſe to love. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Not balmy, fleep to lab'rers faint. with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun+ſhine'to.the bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy, ſight to me. 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away! 
Come, Delia, come; ah; why this long delay? 
Thro' rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds z; 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye . what pleaſing frenzy rules my mind! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kindꝰèei 


She comes, my Delia comes In.. ceaſe my lay, 
And ceaſe ye gales, to bear my ſighs away! 

Next Egon ſang, while Windſor's groves àdmir'd © 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful. ſtxain4- 
Of perjur'd. Doris, dying I complain ;. | 
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Here, when the mountains leſs'ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and teal into the ſkies ; 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil-and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field: retreat. 


While curling ſmoakes from village-tops are ſeen,. 
And the fleet ſhades glide. o'er the duſky green. 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 


Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day : 


Oft on the rind I cary'd her am'rous vows, 
While ſlie with garland hung the bending boughs » 
The garlands fade, the boughs are worn away; 


So dies her love, and. fo my hopex. decay, 


Reſound ye hills, reſpund my mournful ſtrain 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain; 
Now golden fruits in loaded branches ſnine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine 3. 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove. 


Juſt Gods! ſhall all things yield. returns but love 75 


Reſound; ye hills, reſound my mournful lay t- 


The ſhepherds cry,“ yy flocks are left a prey. 
* | 


Ah l what-avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loſt my heart, while I preſerv*d my ſlieep? 
Pan- came, and 'aſk*d, what magic caus'd my ſmart,, 
Or what ill eyes ma ignant glances dart? 

What eyes but hers, alas! have pow'r to move ?: 
And is tliere magie but what dwells in love? 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournſot ſtraĩns 1 
I'll fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ty plains. 


From ſhepherds, flooks, and plains, IL. may remove, 


Forſake mankind, and all the world - but love l 
I know thee, Love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than ty gers on the Lybian plain: 
Thou wert from Æina's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fiercs whirlwinds,. and in thunder born. 


Reſound, ve hills, reſound my. mournful lay! 
Farewel, 2 woods! adieu, the light of day! 
One leap from e cliff mall end my pains. 

„ no more reſound my ſtrains? 


[5 
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Thus fog the ſhepherds, "ri th approach of 
t, 


The ſkies — bluſhin with departi light, 
When falling dews ng. ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun. had lengthen'd ev'ry ſhade. 


SECTION V. 


ELEGY in its firſt inſtitution, was conſecrated 
to the Muſe. of Grief.; it therefore expreſſed no 
other ſentiments, it breathed no other accent 
but thoſe of ſorrow and lamentation.. By degree * 
however, elegy became employed upon all inds | 
of ſubjects, gay or ſad, and particularly to the 
tender paſſions. 0 


The thoughts of Elegy ſhould be n and 
free from all affectations of wit. Its ſentiments,, 
paſſionate and delicate; its expreſſions natural, 
eaſy, and polite. Elegy ſhould flow on. in: one 
current, ſmooth, humble, and unaffected: and 
pet ſhe is not to be abject in her nn. but 
ecoming, elegant and attractive. 


The Love Elegies of Hammond, are 3 
models in this ſpecies of poetry. For as Lord 
Cheſterfield juſtly remarks, he At down to write 

what he thought, not to think what he ſhould 
write, The following one is eſteemed. his chef- 
d euvre. 


| L . 8 
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He who could firſt two gentle hearts unbind, 
And rob a lover of his weeping fair, 

Hard was the man; but harder in my mind, 
The lover ftill, who dy'd not of deſpair. 


With mean diſguiſe let others nature hide, 
And mimic virtue with the paint of art; 
I ſcorn the cheat of reaſon's fooliſh pride, ; 
And boaſt the gracefal' weakneſs of my heart. 


The more I think, the more I fee] my pam, 

And learn the mote each heavenly charm to prize, 

While fools, too light for paſſion, ſafe remain, 
And dull ſenſation keeps the ſtupid wiſe. 


Sad is my day, and fad the ling'ring night, #6 
When wrapt in ſilent grief I weep alone; 
Delia is Joſt, and all my paſt delight, ' 

Is now the ſource of unavailing moan. | 


Where is the wit that heighten'd beauty's charins * 
Where is the face that fed my longing eyes? 
Where is the ſhape that might have bleſt my arms? 

Where all thoſe hopes relentleſs fate denies ? 


When fpent with. endleſs grief I die at laſt, 
Delia may come, and ſee my poor remains 
5 Oh Delia, after ſuch an abſence paſt, | | 
cC.anſt thou ſtill love, and yet forget my pains * | 


| Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corſe attend? 
With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 
Then, flowly ſinking” by degrees expire? 


To ſoothe the hov'ring ſoul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful. band, 
In fable weeds the golden vaſe to bear, | 
And cuil my aſhes with thy trembling hand. 


Panchaia 5 
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N 2 $ 
Panchaia's odours be their bent. 1 
And all the pride of Afa's fragrant year; 
Give them the treaſures of the fartheſt eaſt, 
And what is fall more precious, give a tear. 
Dying for thee, there is in death a pride; 
Let all the world thy des lover know; 


No ſilent utn the noble paſſion hide, | 
But deeply graven thus my fuff rings ſhow : 


Here lies a youth, borne down with love and care: 
He could not Jong in Delia's loſs abide; 

Je left his boſom-with the parting fair, | 
And, when he durſt no longet hope, he dy'd. 


A fine example of the mournful Elegy, is that of 
Mr. Pope's on an unfortunate young lady... 
What beck ning ghoſt along the moon-light ſhade 

Invites my ſtep, and points to'yonder glade? 
'Tis the ! — but why that bleeding boſom gor'd ? 
Why dimly gleams the viſiona ſword ? 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly k tell, 

Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To att a lover's, or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, _. 

For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die ! 


Why bade ye elſe, of pt her ſoul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? 

Ambition firſt ſprang from your bleſt abodes, . 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows ? 
Moſt {ouls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull, ſullen pris'ners in the body's age 
Dim lights. of life, that burn a length of years, 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in fepulchres 


Like 
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Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dre 


And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 


Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 


Thus unlamented paſs the proud away; 


For others good, or melt at others woe. 


| Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a years: i 


Like eaſtern kings * lazy ſtate they ke i 
And cloſe confin d in their own „ 3 


From theſe perhaps, (ere nature bade her die) 


As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 


g3 belowg, 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 1 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 


But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death;z. 
Cold is that. breaſt which'warm'd the world before, 


| F 


Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 


On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the Jong funerals blacken all the way) 
Lo, theſe were they whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd,, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 


The gaze of fools, and pageants of a day! 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learnt to glow- 


What can atone, (oh ever injur'd ſhade!) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid !. 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos' d, 
By foreign hands thy decent Jimbs-compos'd ;: - 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By ſtrangers- honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd! 
What tho" no friends in ſable- weeds appear, 


And hear about the mockery of woe, | 
To midnight dances, and the public ſhow... - , 

What tho' no ſacred earth allow thee room, | 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb; 


r 5 


. 
1 
2. 
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Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing- flow'rs be dreſty 
And the green turf. lie gently on thy breaſt: 

There ſhall the morn her earlieſt; tears-beſtow, . 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 

While angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 

The: ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 


So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame :: 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related; or by whom forgot?” 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and. all the proud ſhall. be. 


Mr. Wharton's Elegy on the pleaſures of Me- 
lancholy ; Lord Lyttelton's Monody to the me- 
mory of his lady; Shaw's Monody; and Gray's: 
celebrated Elegy in. a country church- yard, are 
replete with poetic beauties, and: will convey. a 
juſt idea of elegiac compolition. | 


SECTION VI.. 
K 
Tur SaTRe of the Greeks differed eſſentially: 
from that of the Romans; the former was a 


middle ſort.of entertainment, between tragedy and 
comedy, and was characteriſed by its reſpective 


performers; we have N of this kind of 


drama left but the Cyclops of Euripides; the lat- 
ter made its appearance upon the ſtage ſometimes 
before, and: ſometimes after the principal piece, 
and ſometimes in the middle of the repreſentation ; 

IH whence 
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5 lude ; and theſe were the two fi 


| Horace, PsRsEvs, and JUvENAL, which i; 


De Duke of Wharton is thus portrayed iy 


: An angel-tongue, which no man can perſuade; 


* 1 


whence it was called prelude, epilogue, or/inter- 
rt forms of ſatire, 
at the time of Livius Andronicus, who firſt exhi. 
bited a regular play before that celebrated people, 
The laſt reform in;ſatire was ſuch as we read in 


agreeably'to the writers of our own times, They 
were ſo called, as being a confuſed maſs of invec- 
tives againſt mankind, with their hopes, fears, re- 
fentments, and criminal pleaſures... 


, 


Mr. Pope. 


Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 

Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe : 

Born with whate'er could win it from the wiſe,, #. 

Women and fools muſt like him, or he dies ; 

Tho” wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke;, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 

Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? 

He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 


* VV 2 | 


Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting. nothing but an honeſt heart; 
Grown äll to all, from no one vice exempt;. 

And molt contemptible to ſhun contempt z: 

His paſſion ſtill to covet gen'ral praiſe, 
His life to forfeit in a thouſand ways; 
A conſtant bounty which no friend has made, 


A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 
Too raſh for thought, for action too refin'd:;; 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves, +, 
A rebel to the very King he loves; | 
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He dies, ſad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 

And, harder ſtill! flagitious, yet not great. 

Aſk you why Wharton broke thro'.ev'ry rule? 
»Twas all for fear the knaves Thoutd call him fool. 


The portrait of the Duke of Buckin Sham, by 
In the firſt rank of theſe did'Zimri ſtand, 
A man ſo various, that'he ſeem'd to be Ew 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was ev'ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 

But in the \courſe of one revolving moon, 

Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon: 

Then all for women, ves th 50 ming, drinking. 
At 


Beſides ten 'thouſard ffenks thut qy'd in thinking. 
Bleſt madman | who'eould'ev'ry hour employ, 
With ſomething new to wiſh or tv'enjoy.  - 
Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes; | 
And both 5 ſhew his judgment) in extremes 

7 _—_ 


8d over violent or ober evil, | 
That every man with Him wa God br devil. 
In ſquand'ring wealth was his pevuliny art: 
— went unrewarded - —.— A lung | 
eggar d by fopls, whom. ti found too I 
He had his 4. 2 they had his eſtate. abba, 
He laugh'd himſelf from court; then ſought relief, 
In forming parties, But could ne er be chief. 


Dr. Voung's Love of Fame; Dr. Johnſon's 
London; Swift's Verſes on his vwh Death; Hu- 
dibras; Pope's Satires, Philips's ſplendid Shil- 
ling, and Churchill's works, will pen ever 
branch of this ſpecies of writing: Nor muſt 
forget the great Bvileau among the French, who 
was the greateſt ſatiriſt of his age. ,* 


S E c- 


amples have been N E adduced under the 
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SECTIAN VII. 


"LYRIC POETRY... 


- Lyric Pox TR was originally employed. in e- 
lebrating the praiſes of gods and heroes; and in 
proceſs of time was introduced into feaſts ani 
public diverſions. The characteriſtic of this kind 
of poetry is the ſweetneſs and variety of the verſe, 
the delicacy of the words and thoughts, the ha: 
mony of its numbers, and the deſcription. of thing 
moſt pleaſing in their reſpective natures, - It i 
therefore the boldeſt of all other kinds, full d 
rapture, and expreſſed in elevated language, Ex 


ſketches I have given of Pindar, Anacreon, Ho- 
race, and other celebrated lyriſts. I ſhall, ho- 
ever, cite a few others under its proper head. 


The following peem from Horace, is of: 
ſingular beauty, whether we admire its great and 
noble images, ſublime expreſſions, or the bo 

. neſs.of the deſign and execution. | 


HYMN ro JOVE. 
What man, what hero, on the tuneful lyre, 
Or ſharp-ton'd flute, will Clio chuſe to raiſe 


Deathleſs to fame? What god ? whoſe hallow'd name 
The ſportive image of the voice 


. | Shaft 
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Shall in the ſhades of Helicon repeat, %. 


On Pindus, or on Hæmus, ever cool, / 
From whence the foreſts in confuſion W 
To follow Orpheus and his ſong ; 
He, by his mother's art, with ſoft delay 
Could ſtop the river's lapſe, or cheek 
The winged winds ; with ſtrings of concord ſweet, 
Powerful the r to lead, 
Claims not thꝰ eternal fire his wonted praiſe ? | 
Awful who reigns o'er gods and men | ſupreme, 
Who ſea and earth—this univerſal globe 
With grateful change of ſeaſon guides; 
From whom no being of ſu 2 power, 
Nevin of equal, ſecond glory ſprings, 
Yet firſt of all his progeny divine. 
Immortal honours Pallas claims: 
God of the vine, in deeds. and valour bold, 
Fair virgin-hauntreſs of the ſayage race, 
And Phoebus, dreadful with unerring dart, 
Nor will I not your praiſe proclaim, 
Alcides* labours, fair Fedy 's twins, 
Fam'd for the rapid race, for wreſtling fam'd, 
Shall grace my ſong ; ſoon as whole ſtar benign 
hro' the fierce tempeſt ſhines ſerene, 
Swift from the rocks down foams the broken furge, 
Calm are the winds the driving clouds diſperſe, 
And all the threat'ning waves, ſo will the gods, 
Smooth fink upon the _— deep. 
Here ſtops the ſong, doubtful whom next to praiſe, 
Or — or Numa's — reign, 
The — ty enſigns of a ar uin's throne, 
to, glorious in his fall. 
Gente in higher tone, the muſe ſhall ſing 
The fate of Regulus, the Scaurian race, 
And Paulus, mid the waſte of Cannæ's field, 
How greatly prodigal of life ! 
Form'd by the band of penury fevere, - . 
In dwellings ſuited to their ſmall domain, 
Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus roſe; 
To deeds of martial glory roſe, 
Marcellus, like a youthful tree, of growth 
Inſenſible, high ſhoots his ſpreading fame, 
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| Whenes dons this ſudden luſtre riſe, 


Steps in their mid career her ſilver wheels, 


Seadfaſt as when: her high command 5 


W bons of their mutual fidelity. 


\ 


And like the moon, the feeble fires - 1 
Confpicuous ſhines the Julian tar, 
Saturnian Jove, parent and guardian god: ; | 
Of human race, to thee the fates deſign, 5 
The care of Cæſar's reign; to thine alone F 
Inferior let his empire riſ 
Whether the Parthian's formidable powers, 
Or fartheſt India's oriental ſons, * 
With ſuppl'ant pride beneath his triumph cab 
Wide o'era — world ſhall nge 
Contented reign, and to thy throne ſhall bend 
Submifſive. Thou in thy tremendous car | 
Shalt ſhake Olymphus' head, and at our groves | 
ein — thy dreadful bolts, 


> 


ODE on CONSTANCY. 


- By Mr. M420 U. 


That — the grove ? Not like the noon-xtide beam 
Which. 7 — danees on the trembling | ſtream, 
Nor the blu ng*s flaſh ſwift-ſhooting thro" the ſkies 
But ſuch a — ſteady light, 
As o'er the'cloudleſs azure ſteales, 
When Cynthia riding on the brow of . 


Whenceean it riſe, but from the ſober power 
Of conſtancy ! She, heaven-born queen 
Deſcends, and in this * woodhine-vefted' bow'r 
Fixes her ſtedfaſt reign : 


Gives to the ſtarry band 
Their radiant ſtations in heav'n's ample vain. 
Stedfaſt, as when around this nether ſphere, 


She winds the * RO Tel 


„In which Ethelwold and Elfrida Had a exchanged ri 
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Tells what time the ſpo. cold 
Its maiden whiteneſs may old, 
When the golden harveſt bend 
Then bids pale winter wake to pour 
The pearly haiF'stranflucent ſhow'r, 
When the ruddy fruits deicend, 
o caſt his fily'ry mantle o'er the woods, 
nd bind in cryſtal Werbe ring dd. 


he ſoul, whieh the Umpire; 1 power to climb 
To all the heights ſublime 

Of virtue's to ring hill. 

hat hill, at whoſe low foot weak -warb ling . 

he ſcanty ſtream of human praiſe, | 

A ſhallow trickling : I. 

hile on the ſummits hov' ring angels ted, 

From their bleſt pinions, - the-netarivus — 

Df rich immortal fame: from theſe the muſe 

Oft ſteals ſome precious drops, and blends with art 

With thoſe the lower ſtreams impart, 

hen ſhow'rs it all on ſome high favour d head. 

But thou, ELFR1DA, claim'f the genuine dew 

Thy worth demands it all, 


Pure and unmixt on thee! the ſacred draps ſhall fall, 


/ 


ODE .on' LYRIC POETRY. 
By Dr. AKENSIDE, | 


Once more I join the Theſj ſpian quire, | . 
And taſte th* inſpiring doünt again: 

O parent of the Grecian lyre, 
Admit me to thy ſacred ſtrain — 

And lo! with eaſe my ſtep invades * 

The pathleſs vale and opening-ſhades, 
Till now TI Tpy her verdant ſeat; 

And now at large I drink the found, | 

While theſe her offspring, liſt'ning round, | | 
By turns her melody repeat. E4 


/ 


Tells 


— 


; profel- 


, . 
4 
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1 ſee ANACREON ſmile and ſing 
His ſilver treſſes breath-perfumez + ©... 

His cheek diſplays a. ſecond ſpring 
Of roles, — by wine to bloom. 
Away, deceitful cares, away | 
And let me liften to his lay, 

While flow'ry dreams my ſoul employ; ; 

* While turtle-wing'd the lau ghing hours,. - 

: | Lead hand in hand the felt powers, 
Lead youth and le, and harmleſs * 


Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her lords, 
With louder impulſe, and a threat'ning hand, - 
The LESBIAM PATRIOT ſmiles the ſounding cots: 
Ve wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ve curſt of gods and free · born men, 
* — —— the laws, 1 . 
ho* now in your luſt, 
- Tho? — xt the feeble peck in duſt, 
Vet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful n 


But lo, to SaAPPHO's 3 airs 
Deſcends the radiant queen of love; 
She ſmiles, and aſks what fonder cares 
/ Her ſuppliant's plaintive meafures move 
Why is my faithful maid diftreft ? . 
Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breaſt ? 
Say, flies he Soon he ſhall purſue : | 
Shuns he thy gifts !—he too ſhall give : 
Slights he thy ſorrows ?—He ſhall grieve, 
And bend him to thy haugbty vow, 


But, O MELPoOMENE, for 5" 
Awakes thy golden ſhell again Hd 
What mortal breath ſhall e'er preſume 

Toecho that unbounded ftrain ? 

Majeſtic in the frown of years, 

Behold the MAN T of THEBEs appears ; 


Fg - 


* Alczus of Mitylene. Pindar. 


For 


a * . % 


„ / 
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For ſome there are, whoſe mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at birth indow'd _ 
With hopes that mock the gazing crowd 
As eagles drink the noontide flame, 
While the dim raven beats his weary wings, 
And clamours far below, — Propitious muſe, 
While | ſo late unlock thy hallow'd ſprings, 
And breath whate'er thy ancient airs infuſe, _ 
To.poliſh Albion's warlike ear 
This long loſt maody to hear, | 
Thy fweeteſt arts employ ; _ a 
As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore, : 
Thro' GREECE thy lyre's perſuaſive language bore, 
Till towns, and i „ and ſeas return'd the vocal joy. 
But oft amid the Grecian throng, 
The looſe-rob'd forms of wild defire 
With lawleſs notes intun'd thy ſong 
To ſhameful ſteps difſoly'd thy quire, 
O fair, O chaſte, be ſtill with me, | 
From ſuch profaner diſcord free; 
While I frequent thy tuneful ſhade, 
No frantic ſhouts of Thracian dames. 
No ſatyrs fierce with ſavage flames 
Thy plealing accents ſhall invade. 
ueen of the lyre, in thy retreat, 
he faireſt flow'rs of Findus glow; . 
The vine aſpires to crown thy ſeat, 
And myrtles round thy laurel grow, 
kran, 


Thy ſtrings attune their varied 
To every pleaſure, ev*ry pain, 
Which mortal tribes were born to prove, 
And ſtrait our paſſions riſe or fall, 
As at the winds imperious call, 
The ocean ſwells, the billows move. x 
When midnight liſtens o'er the ſlumb' ring earth, 
Let me, O muſe, thy ſolemn whiſpers hear: 
When morning ſends her fragrant breezes forth, 
With airy murmurs touch my opening ear. 
And ever watchful at thy fide, 
Let wiſdom's awful ſuffrage: guide 
The tenor of thy lay: 
. To her, of old by Jove was giv'n 


To judge the various deeds of earth and heay'n ; 
| "I'was 
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Tus thine by ge ntle arts to win us to her ſway. / 
Oft as from Kidter hours reſign'd, Lu | . 
I quit the maze where ſcience tails, _ * 
o thou refreſh my y:eldin g mind, 1 
With all thy gay, delukive 60918 1 
But, O indulgent, come pot nig ] 
The buſy ſteps, the jealous eye 5 
Of -gainful care, and wealthy a ix pd 
lian, .P . ' 


* 


Who-barren ſouls thy jo n 
And — as foes to pe 
Whome'er thy lively hannts Engage | f 
With me, when mirth's con 0 mY * 
Around fair friendfhip's genial | boar, An 
Iuyvite the heart awakening hands, hu 
With me ſalute the téian chord. . is 
Or if invok'd at ſofter hours / fil 
O ſeck with me the happy bow” rs, | . 
That hear Dioxz's gentle tongue; a . 1 
To beauty link'd A virtue's train, | mo 
To love devaid of jealous pain, 4725 „ mou! 
IT Therelet the ſapphic lute be ſtrong. "wy 7 
But when from envy and from death to claim, . | 
A hero bleedin or his native land 7 
Or when to — freedom's veſtal flame, f e 
I hear my genius utter his command, a 83 or t 
Nor Thichan voice, nor Leſbian lyre from 
From thee, O muſe, do I require, ſilen 
While my prophethic mind, | les h 
Conſcious of pow'rs ſhe never knew, 8 
Aſtoniſnh'd, graſps at things beyond her view, 
Nor by another s fate hath felt her on. raphy 4. C 
P 
'The French Lyrics are Malherbe. Racany a 4 
he celobrated Rouſſeau of Geneva. Other' ad- A 
mirable productions of lyric poetry are Dryden's I. 
Ode 6h St. Cecilia's Day; Pope on the ſame ſub- D. 
ject; Mr. Wharton's de to F ancy; Collins“ 
Ode on the Death of Thompſon ; Mr. Gray's Th 
Ode to Mutic ; and Mr, Maſon' 8 de to Melan- 3 


oO 1 
- SECTION 


— 


_ 
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A 


SrcrioON, VIII. 


Cy 


EPIC on HEROIC POETRY. 


An Epic or Heroic Som is the beſt, dl moſt 
perfect kind of poetry; it is the greareſt work 
which the genius of man is capable o performing, 
and here it is the utmoſt bounds are preſcribed to 
human compoſitions. | The province of this verſe 
is the repreſenting, in a SUBLIME and flowing 
ſtile, ſome glorious and fortunate ation, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a variety of great events, to form the 
morals. and influence the mind to the love of he- | 
roic virtue; i: þ ONS : a 


The ſources of the ſublime are, 


I. That it ſprings from thegrandeur or ines 
of the conception. Take the following paſlage 
from Homer for an example, where the expreſſive 


filence of the heralds from Agamemnon to Achil- 5 


les has a wonderful effect. 


Th' unwilling heralds at their lords commands, 
Penſive they walk along the barren ſandszi © - 
Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, 
With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd, 
At awful diſtance long they filent ftand, 
Loath to advance, or (peak their hard command : 
Decent confuſion, | 


5 


There i is not 8 a deſeription i in Homer 
more ſublime than his Agis or Shield of Jy — 3 


Vor. II, O'er | 


4 N 
* 7 / 
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Oer * het broad houlders hangs his horrid ſhield, f 
Dire black, tremendous i round the margin roll'd 
| A fringe of ſerpents, hiffing, guards of gold E540 
 . Here all the terrors of grim war a . 
2 _ Nererages force, here tremble flight and fear, 7 
1 Here ftorm'd contention, and here fury ſrown'd, 


. re the dire ord er Ron crown d. 


Y 


1 2 | Milton has a \ fublims g * the Sane 


No a ber 1 and in a | 
Made horrid circles: two broad ſuns their ſhields / 
- Blaz'd oppoſite z _ * „ 


In horror. 


Milton LD OY with great ſudlimity, two ar- 
mies fichting under a hery vault of flaming arrows. 


3 „ 


— 3 fury roſe, £7 
And clamour, ſuch as heard in "eng ;. till no 
Was never; arms on armour claſhing, bray'd 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire was the noiſe - 
£+. oF confli& ! Over-head the diſmal his 


Yy Of fiery darts in flaming volljes flew, 


And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire: Pt 
So under fiery cope together ruſh'd | E 
Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault,  *© in 


And inextinguiſhable rage; all heav'n 


Reſounded, and had earth been there, all earth. 
Had to ber center __ IN” 


| II The 3 "EM of the ſublime is the 
ability of moving the paſſions. The ſublimeſt 
ſentiments, and richeſt melody are in the fol- 
lowing, paſſage: 73 
. „ 
— . * Minerva, | | 


i 


Fl 
* 
% 
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Now. morn her roſy ſteps in the eaſtern elime 
Advaneing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam 'wak'd; fo cuſtom'd, for his {l:ep 
Was airy light, from pure digeſtidn bred, 
And temperate, vapours.bland, which th* only font 
Of leaves-and fuming rills, Aurora, 6 Mid 5-10 
Lightly diſpers d. and the Hill matin ſung 
Of birds on e ry bought: ſo much the more | 
His wonder was to find unawaken'd Eve, 
With treſſes diſcompos'd and ne cheek, 
| As through unqvuiet reſt : he, on 
- Leaning half rais'd, with looks o ordia love 
Hung over her enamout'd, and beheld - 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, - 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, | 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus ; awake, 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found, -- 
Heav'n's laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, | - 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh a 
Calls us; we love the prime, to mark how ſpring - - 
Our tender plants, how grows the citron grove, & 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, is 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee | 
Sits.on the , — liquid lweet, . 


/ 


III. The thits fourle of the. ſublime is the 
proper arrangement of tropes and figures. Pope's 
Eloiſfa furniſhes us with anc inſtance * _— 
image. Is 1 


But o'er the twill 10 groves and duſty — 7 | 
Long-iounding Ie gr and intermingled graves, 

Black melancholy fits, and round her throw 4 | 
A death-like filence and a dead repoſe! | 
Her gloomy reſence ſaddegs all rhe ſcene, 
Shade ev'ry flo w'r, and darkens er'ry N 
Deepens the murmur of the fallin floods, =” ! 
Ant breathes a browner horror 6n the woods, 43 


. The 


\ 


Fo; > ; / ; 
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The image of oblivion is thus happily expreſſed: 

3 — — A nodding dome ( 
O'er-grown with moſs, is now all Virgil's tomb: 
*Twas ſuch a ſcene as gave a kind relief ' 
To memory, in ſweetly penſive grief: 
' Gloomy, unpleaſing images it wrought; 
No muſing, ſoft complacency of thought: 
For time had-canker'd all, and worn away ö 
Ev'n the laſt mournful traces of decay : 


Oblivion, hateful goddeſs, ſat before, 
And cover'd with her duſky wings the door. 


A tempeſt from Homer 5 ; . 


— 


— He burſts upon them alls? 
Burſts as a wave that from a cloud impends, 

And, ſwell'd with tempeſts, on the ſhip deſcends; 
White, are the decks with foam; the winds aloud 
Hol o'er the maſts, and ſing thro” ev'ry ſnrow d: 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears, 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appear s. f 


IV. The fourth ſource of the ſublime ſprings 
from ſplendid expreſſion, The following exam- 


ples are the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt in our language. 


Imparadis'd in one another's arms. ML rox. 
The fling and arrows of outrageous fortune, SHAKES, 
* And in his hand a reed wm 
Stood waving, tipt with fire 

e with eyes. . | 


, MILTON. 


nn 


18 


A: 


8 


bj 
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V. The fifth 8 of the ſublime is from | | 
magnificent compoſition.” * e N 


FT honpfos? s Storm af Thunder and Lightning 
is truly great and magnificent. 


— ot "Y 
_—_ lifteniny fear, and dumb amsrement all: . 

When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth, eruptive thro” the cloud z, 
And following lbwer, in exploſion vaſt, 
The thunder raiſes his tremendious voice 
At firſt, heard ſolemm o'er the verge of heav'n, 
The tempeſt growls ; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls it's, awful burden on the wind, 
The light'nings flaſh a larger curve, and more 

\ The noiſe aſtounds; till over- head a ſheet 
Of livid flame diſcloſes wide; then 2 
And open wider ; ſhuts and opens (till 
Expanſive, wrapping æther in a blaze. 
Follows the looſen'd aggravated roar, 


Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal pn age. 
Cruſh'd horrible, 9 heay'n and earth. 


* \ * 


i 
% 


Another fine example from Be . 
come then, my ſriend 3 my genius, come e lng, 
Oh maſter of the poet, and the:fong! - ++ 7 , 

And while the muſe now ſtops, or now aſcends, 
To man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends; 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature _ 1 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe; A 
Form'd by the converſe, happily to ſteer 
Fram grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, | 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
Oh! while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and "x5 all its fame, 12 

3 | 


— — —— — — — — —— — — — — 
— — 2 — - — — — - -_ 


- " 1 J 1 
— 


« * 
= 
— — — — — f 
— — 
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Sey, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, WY: 5 


Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale R 
When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in uſt d 


Whole {ons ſhail bluſh their Acker were thy foes; I 


Shall then this verſe to future age pretend, 
Thon wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend / 
That urg'd by thee, Itun'd the tuneful art 
From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For wits falſe mirror, held yp at nature's light,” 


Shew'd erring pride, whatever is, is right. Fi [3 


That reaſon, paſſion, anſwer one great aim; 

That true felf-love and ſocial are the ſame 

' That virtue only makes our bliſs below; . 
And all our ww; is, ourſelves ehen, 150 


The Rainbow in Thompſon: 5 


Mean time reſrate2 from yon eaſtern. cloud, 
Beiriding earth, the grand ethereal ber + 
| Shoots up immenſe; and every hue unfolds, - - 
In fair proportion running from the red, 
"UW whey the violet fades d into the ky. 


— 


His Deſeription of the - Deluge: | 


Hence, in old duſk 2 ume, a deluge came: 
When the deep- cleft diſparting orb, that arch d 
The central waters round, impetuous ruſh'd, ” 
With univerſal burſt, into the gulph, 
And o'er the high pil'd hills of fractur'd Py 
Wide daſh'd the waves, in undulation vaſt ; 
Till, from the centre to the ftreaming clouds 
A ſhoreleſs fon ren the globe. 


Symphony of che wes: eee 


— Uplſtarts the lark, 

_ Shrill-voic'd, and loud, the meſſenger of morn ; 5: 

Ere yet the ſhadows fly, he mounted fings a 
Ami the dawning clouds, and from their haunts | 


rr 
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Calls.up the tuneful nations; Every boy's 
Deep-tangled, tree irregnlar, and buſh 
Bending with dewy moiſture, o'er the heads 


Of the coy 1 Chat ted $ within, 
Are prodigat of harmany. Fhe thruſh * 
And wood- lark, or the kind - conten ſing thronng 


Superior heard, "run through the ſweeteſt length. 
Oft notes; when liſtening Philomela defigns 
To let them joy, and purpoſes, in thought - | 

. Flate,- to make her night excel their day. * 
The Mack-bird 'whifttes from the thorny brake? 
The mellow bull-finch anſwers from the grove z _ 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze * 
Pour'd out profuſely, filent. Jo's d to theſe  \ 
Innumerous ſongſters, in the freſh'ning ſhade 
Of dew ſpring leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The Jay, the rook, the daw, 
And each harſh pipe, diſcordant heard alone, 
Aid the full dohcert : white the Nock eee 
A melancholy murmur thro' the * | 


Approach of Winter : : 


For thoſe whom * .—. * whom nature charm, 
To ſteal themſelves from the degenerate crowd, - . 
And ſoar above this little ſcene of hi 

To tread low-thowghted vice henveth lr feet; 
To ſoothe the throbbing paſſi into peace 
And woo lone ** in her t walks. 


— 


Winter man WP. | N 


; —— Be my retreat, | 
Between the ng foreſt and the ſhore, | 
A rural, — ſolitary, ſcene; | 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join Fs 

To cheer the gloom. There ſtudious let me fit, a 

And hold high converſe with the mighty —y 9 

* of ancient time, as gods rever'd, 8 
Wis s beneficent, ho blefl mankind 

With arts, with arms, and humaniz'd a world, 
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5 \ HAT is the object of Comedy? N 

Ariſtotle makes R1picuLs the ſole object of 0 

| Comedy. \ | 

| How does the learned critic Donatus define * 
| 7 ; : Comedy ? f 

He defines it to be a F. ABLE, exhibiting the of. 


views and purſuits of perſons in civil and es 
| | N e; 


* 
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life ; but Camerarius defines: comedy to be a dra- 
matic poem of things; accidents 3nd affections / 
deduced” from common life. Voſſius ſays, that 
the end of comedy is to propoſe examples of pri- 
vate hfe, by which every e ee on. 
manners and conduct. 2/3/40 0. \ 


u. What are Ariſtotle's diviſi ons of Dramatic 
Poetry ? hs | 8 
They are either in quaneity" or ws: = 
former conſiſts of the Diverbium or. propoſition, 
and the Chorus ; the latter treats of the fable, 
manners, ſentiments, and diction, which are the 
immediate objects of the poet; decoration and: 
muſic,. which belong to the org and muſicians... 
But Scaliger blames this diviſion, and makes the- 

fable contain the whole. ; 


III. What is the ſubject or Fable of every; drama?” 


The fable of every drama ought to be an' Satire: 
ation, which has a beginning, middle and' end.. 


The Ajax of Sophocles does not exhibit all the _ + 


actions of. that hero; on the contrary, it. dwells: 
upon- one only, —his madneſs. Ariſtophanes's 
Nephelai is not the life of Socrates, he is only in- 
troduced to ſhew his ſkill in ſophiſtry. The Am- 
phytrio of Plautus does not include the amours f 
Jupiter; that. of Cen yaly is ee 
the ſcene. | * 


IV. What i is the ER 15 reſpeQing the time 
of an action? - 


K 5 ba 2 Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle confines it within the limits of twee 1 
* and the moſt perfect pieces arecthofe which t] 
dire md: Junger time than the eee fc 
ti 
. Row is this ation tobe coniilleted rerpecl. e 
ing the unity of place: I 
It muſt be confined” to one certain place, 1 
no perſons can be in two PROS. at one pd the 
* ſame time. 0 | 1 | 2 
ba | Iten r 2 47 5 th 
VI. What are <piloiled, and hen introduces PC 
with propriety ! ? ts RY | ve 
By epiſodes is dnilerfiood the narration of ben 
things Which are introduced contrary to expecta- th 
tion, yet are united with the re = ther 
by way of amplification or oruament. The proper " 
Place tor ſuch digreſſiohs is ſeldom in the ſolution, 8 
where the mind is haſtening to the event, but ifs = 
the connection, where "matters are in a tate of = 
confuſion and uncertainty. 3 5 
if 
EY VII. What is the plot of the plays. « and what > 
the unraveling ? | \ bef 
Ihe plot is that part which ahh from the ced 
beginning, to the place where meaſure begins to; 
change; and. thoſe incidents which are foreign, p 
and often part of thofe which the poet draws from | 
the ſubject, make the plot; all the reſt is called the - I, 
unraveling : and this umavelling ought. always to, w_ 
be taken from the ſubject. The plot i is generally | - 
extended to the firſt four acts, and frequently. 15 1 


takes in great part of the fifth. The unraveling, 
y | : e 
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;; all that which takes place fron the change 99. 
the end of the drama; con „it begins as 
ſoon as the obſtacles are removed. | 
tinued to the laſt ſcowe, has by much "the ths ng 
effect. | 


VIII. What i is a pts 7 


The aſſiſtance of ſome b power. If 
2 machine be uſed, it ought to ariſe. from out of 
the action of the drama, to explain what. is im- 
poſſible for any one to know Without * inter- = 
vention of the Deity. { , | 


IX. What is the beſt method fie unraveling 
the fable? * 


The beſt way is by a . which is the | 
change of one fortune into another, either of bad 
into good, or vice verſa. Nothing gives a more 
inſtantaneous pleaſure than ſuch tranſitions, be- 
cauſe they are founded in nature. But every change 
is properly not a peripetia ; unleſs it be a great and 
ſudden franſition naturally ariſing from the prin- 
cipal perſons of the drama : conſequently, the 
beſt peripetia is that which ſprings from the ante- 


cedent cauſes. 


— 
* 

. 

1 


þ #1 What i is a remembrance ? 


A remembrance is a knowledge of one ar more 
perſons, after a long interval of time, and is either 
double or ſimple: double, as in the CEdipus of 
| Sophocl- 's, where CEdipus knows his mother, and _ 
is known by her : de, as In the Odyſſey, where * 

' e 


he e Bel A 


of 
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nurſe. That remembrance is the beſt which has 
a peripetia, becauſe it excites the affections. They 
are agreeable in themfelve#, becauſe 2 never 
fail to raiſe our admiration. 


8 Whatever cannot with decency or decorum be 

tranſacted upon the ſtage, ought to be tranſacted 
behind the ſcene; which may be announced. by 
ſome voice heard from behind the curtain. Gly- 
cerium, in the Andrea, is delivered behind the 
ſcenes, and is heard to call on Juno and Lucina., 
Deaths too horrible ought to be repreſented in the 
ſame manner, as Sophocles has done iii his 
Oreſtes. The French have been accuſed of re- 
fining too much upon this rule: the Engliſh are 
blamed for tranſgreſſing it u pon almoſt all occaſians. 


XII. What i is to- be Nei conſidered re- 
lative to the repreſentation of the Manners? 


- Four things are immediately eſſential in; wes ren 
ſenting the manners: : 


. I. They muſt be good. 8 . 
5 is Agreeable. 4 
1 3. They muſt have an axilforailey. 5 


1 


4. They muſt partake of an equality. . 


Care muſt be ads that the hannernof the a 
racters introduced be not worſe than the ſubject 


= the drama neceflarily requires. When uch 
5 perſon- 


5 What is to be tranſacted bebind the ſcenes? . 


che nurſe knows Ulyffes, but. not. Ulyſſes the 


J 


f 
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perſonages are brought. upon the ſtage, the poet 
ought to make them ſpeak a language ſuitable to 
their reſpective characters; but care ſhould; bs 
taken that theſe bad examples be attended with 
ſuitable retribu tions. 


To make the manners 2 every | thing 


muſt be appoſite to the condition, education, age, 
nation, duty, function, and circumſtances of the 
perſons introduced: we muſt duly confider the 
nature as well as the quality of every perſon whoſe 
manners we are about to portray to a ſenſible au- 
ditory. Valour, ſays Ariſtotle, is a moral virtue, 
but a very diſagreeable one in a woman, who loſes 
the delicacy of her ſex by being bold or valiant. 


Uniformity of manners muſt alſo be carefully: 
obſerved. Ajax muſt be angry as well as coura - | 
geous : Ulyſles timid as well as cunning.. ' pf -- 

The laſt object, or at of manners, is: 
when the character is uniformly. drawn from the; 
beginning f.. io en, 


XIII. What are ſentiments? 5 15 


A ſentiment is an enunciation or propoſition, 
not of particulars but univerſals, and not of all 
univerſals, but of ſuch only as reſpe& moral ac- 
tions. Sentiments are to prove uncertainties, re- 
fute objections, raiſe the paſſions, amplify ſmall ©_ 
things, lefſen great, and ate to be uſed by perſons . 
experienced in what they advance. They pleaſe 
in proportion to our own vanity or feelings. A 
ſpectator is glad to hear a univerſal propoſitien, 

| | he 


* 


\ #4 . 


* a | 
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ne fou mne in his on concerns; and thinks 


the pbet has raid nothing, but what he was con- p 
vinceU'of from is 'own experience. | = 
4 As ſentiments are the work of ratioe ĩnation, and b 
lead us from genera] premiſes to particular con- 5 
Flufions, they are mot proper for the paſſions; for A 
regfon and (pation are ſeldom in harmony with " 
eachiother.* The ancients uſed them but ſparing- 111 
ly-; while many of the moderns lug them in head on 
and ſhoulders, upon every occaſion. LITER 
XIV. What is diction? 1 the! 
The dictien of a dramatic piece onght to be ages 
pure, eaſy, flowing and natural. Another eflential lt 
of ſtyle is perſpicuity; and this perſpicuity is, x 
hen / the diction is ſuitable, the order regulat, the 
concluſion not too long, nothing deficient-nor re- T 
dundant. This perſpicuity requires a particular lows 
attention in the choice and propriety of words; viouf 
and this propriety does not ſo much conſiſt in Perſa 
terms, as in the force of the expreſſion. 1 = 
XV. What is a Protaſis, Epitaſis, and Ca- Hora 
_ taſtrophe ? CDS 3 | — 
e ee | 9 — iſted 
A Protaſis is an expoſition of the former part of 3 
the fable, and repreſents the dangers the hero of — 
| - <-he piece is under, at the ſame time concealing the > 1 
£ principal part of the ſubject, which makes the ſung 
1 Apectator curious in knowing the event. This | * 
-curiolity is the more incited by the TR they 1 
Ft IM 1 of on 


Epitaſis did it 


P 
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Eitaſis, or confuſton in the ſcenes, Where the 
dangers, paſſions, denunciations, and expectations 
keep up the ſuſpenſe till the event be known. 
This part requires great judgment, and the ut- 
moſt attention to make the feries of the drama 
hang together by a natural connection of the ex- |, 
tremes with the medium, ſo that every incident 
may appear to grow out of each other. The Epi- bo 
taſis therefore contains all that is between the 


Protafis and 'Cataftraphe. = os e. . 


, 


Cataſtrophe is the event or change of affairs into 
the good or bad fortune of the principal perſon- 
age, and completes the play. — Tbis was the diſtri- 
bution amang the Greeks. = e 


— 


XVI. What is the Chorus? 


The chorus is-that part of the fable, which fol- 
lows the act, or is introduced with ſinging, pre- 
viouſly to the opening of, another. Kah 
Perſæ, and Euripides's Rheſus. begin with the 
chorus. The ſubject of the chorus is ſometimes. - 
taken from the fable, ſometimes totally different. 
Horace has explained very accurately the office of 
this part of the ancient drama. This chorus con- 
ited of men or women. They uſed a variety of 
dances. Sometimes the chorus ſung without-danc- 
ing; and ſometimes the chorus ſupplied the place 
of the actor. Sometimes the chorus divided and 
ſung alternately : fometimes the chorus only 
ſpoke. Tho? 4 chorus conſiſted of many, yet 
they were always confidered as the repreſentatives 
of one' actor. Whoever addreſſed the chorus, 
did it as to one, and ſometimes as to ſeve- 


ral 


lus s 


* 
. 


to the f. 


— 1 n 
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The Chorus danced ſeven yoves. in * or 
htc. HL. ECOL ee 


_ 


\ £5.30 * * 


T he "PEI or Obs fas its name. from he 


q turning of the cherus with their faces towards the 
I 8 the ANTISTRORAE in turning from 
t 


hers ſay that the chorus ſung the „f 


turning to the right, the anti Irophe turning to the 
.._ left, and the Eyops ſtanding. Voſlius and Sea | 
| liger, however; make the ſtrophe and Anti iſtrophe | 


from the left, turning to the right. After the 
ode or ſtrophe was ended, the chorus turned 


pectators, and. what TE. then . 4 
called the Frater 


— 


* 


5 


3 TRAGEDY. 


1 £57 FI 


1 WHAT is the definition and es * 
Tragedy 5 oy 
' Ariſtotle 8 Tragedy to he's an REN * 


à ſerious action, entire,, and of a juſt extent; 
agreeable in ſtyle, variety in its parts, and by ter- 
ror and ſurpriſe, to corre refine, and moderate 


| 00 enn. . . 2 
The extent and unities of its ſub} ject; 4 . 


ripetia and remembrances, and the deins of the 


drama into acts and ſcenes, are the ſame as in 
comedy, but the OBJECT: is totally diffetent: for 


tragedy is the imitation of. a grave and ſerious 


I. What 


HE LADYENCYCLOPEDIA.. 2 


II. What ſhould the ey tien bes: aud 
what the epifodic. * | 74 


The primary Gion ought to be perfectly hifle» 
rical ; the epiſodic actions may be totally fiti- 
tious : and the.material circum WR of Chow 9895 
fable a never to be changed. 2 


III. Who are the perſons proper for 7 


The proper characters of tragedy ought to be 
neither good nor bad in the ſaperlative degree: 
for the end of tragedy is to excite terror and com- 
paſſion ; the misfortunes therefore of the good, and 
the happineſs of the. bad cannot produce this ef« - 
fe: for the rhisfortunes of the good inſpirę hor= 
ror inſtead of pity. When virtue is unhappy, it | 

throws the ſi aſceptible mind into a kind of deſpair; - 
ſo on the contrary, the good fortune of the pad by 

will create nothing but Tadignation ;, hence tis 

evident they cannot excite pity and fear, by which 

the paſſions are to be checked and refined, Fear 

is produced by the miſeries of 'perſons tike. our- 

ſelves: and we mY: ſuch as JE Aa —__ 


fortune, 


IV. What i is to de done to | make the dcn ; 
truly tragical? | ad 


Tis neceſſary that 0 * of th Gion 8 
truly related, or ; richly ge: ty by the bonds of re- 
ciprocal friendſhip. An enemy who is killed, or 
TFills his adverſary, excites no other pity than —— 
proceeds from the evil. It is the ſame reſpecting 


perſons indifferent to each other: bot when duch 2 


0 . » 


4 


- 


Ws 


* 
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misfortunes befal friends and relations, this in 
| ſpires terror and compaſſion : terror When the act 
Is Ode ey 6d when N * * 


rg hace? Bl 2 


To v. 1 — are there in e 
action; 


Four: 5 5 > + | 


Ly - 
F< 1 > $ * 
% , Bp ZY P'\ 


r Wh hay e i an vein e 


Euripides loved this 


. finiſh what is projected. 


children. 


” 
3 


member only the crime when ——— * 
ee, who Killed his Faber. | 


We may be on the point af * 
nn: N . 


| . We may sent eng with eaxin know 
| edge, but not compleſe the action. n 


The Grit is faulty, bea it js eas it bs, 
- Hownners. preferable to the laſt, becauſe it has 
paſſion, The Tecond is better than the firſt, be- 
rr _ is 23 cruel, ſince the Erime 13 
— hath all che adv 
— 45. preferable to the 
3 it anſwers the-expeRations and deſines of the 
audience, who arc wonderfully pleaſed to- 2 two 
_ perſons nearly related, — thoſe e 


—_ e ſurrounded. 


\ | 
* — 4 1 * ” 


manner, when be peda Medea e. Mis | 


gen . 


VL Wha 
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3 VI. What ſhould bene walks in tragedy A 
F They ought ro be 2 ſerious. , As tra- 

2 gedy is an imitation” of perſo 'of the —_ 


walks in life, there is as wo 


manners of tragedy end comedy ae pans: 


VII. What the formimenits?: + FD 


The ſentiments: muft comport gs the aun 
_ of petion « or things PB: 5 


1 + 4 


VILL What'the Aden? 5 hi 


The lang oo have oft the *equifites- „ | 
epic poetry. Jſehylus, as I have obſervedin wry = 
ſketch of his life, of this Tpevies 
of dition, Tos great an affe atien, however, „ 
ſplendid compoſitien, obſeuriey. 
pides has perſp 2 but is excelled by So phocles | 
in the ſplendour of his Words. this folendour has, 
in ſome inſtances, * this great poet. me- 
what obſcure, Es 1 — 


. * — - +. .* 2 W x 
4 4 a nn > 


IX. How has Arie 


chorus? 


Into Panos, Sr gan, and Oonuve, * 


1. The Parodos is ue dagegen fee —— 

5 when they enter apon — „ 
was formerly done who Sher 
terwards ſome 8 others Yanced ; for d der 
theſe actions were too OE 4 ad: one wolf 

| fame FR, 


r 


o 'S> TY 7 7 " 
1 o 


——, 


hides the e 


N 


k N tf 


% 


Med... . ß 


PA 
* . 5 79 
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2. The .Stafimen was, when the .chorits: lbb 
ail, _ began to e dee of the 


* & ama. ba \ 


3. The 3 were W made a by the - 
| chorus and dr for the Bal. A 


FN N 4 3 


The tragic horn did not conſiſt Fe * 


"Ba ces, but of citizens, countrymen, women, and 
oreig ners. 

Was — of fifty perſons; till the Athenian 
ſpectators terrified with the chorus of - {6 many 


furies, reduced the number. There were but 


| - fiftcen. at the repreſentation of the tragedies by 
Sophocles. , They anciently ſung to the flute /— 
concerning this inſtrument, and the muſic of the 
s and Romans, you will find then fn 


ee eee 
1 655 5 rae” I ö if D 
| 5 7 met * . CY OY 7” "Rs $a 
257: » | | 

| Difiris wen the Tandem 2 Lene. 
2 4 55 of the. Ancients. 42 N 


Comedy — of prologue; Trad meyer. 
" Comety y ain the re the more pe- 
dement affections. Comedy introduces perſons 
of a low condition, and treats of events as of little 
moment. The perſonages in I ragedly 8 ah Le 
noble, heroic, who, engage into events 
part ſiniſter, and often Fatal. Fonts Fr 2 in 
confuſion, and generally ends happily... 
the ER? Fhe 1 ay low + * 75 " 
magnificent; that of Comedy low miliar. 

DM ind Tragedy 


* 
LO 


* 


The chorus in the time of. Aſchylus 


THF 
Trage 


facetic 
Come« 


I, \ 

Baſſ 
form t 
guiſed 
action, 
ſurpriſi 
it to be 
the em 


and hei 


1 
Pro! 
Mex 


oſtentat 
nent, 


8 
muſes, 


the poe | 
often re 


® 4 
. 9h 


hh, C, 


* — 


Me. ” NE "Ig — . 2 b w 9 
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dy is grave and ſevere; Comedy, gay and 
— In Tragedy. names are often real 3400; | 
2 5 e titious. | | 


rie POETRY.. 


- 


I, WHAT i s the Epopceia ?. 


Boſſu defines- it to be a diſcourſe Javented, to 
form the manners by ſuch. inſtructions as are dif- 
guiſed under the allegory of ſome one important 


action, related in verſe, after a poſſible, probable, 
ſurpriſing, and a le manner... Voſfius defines - 
it to be a poem in. hexameter verſe, which relates 


the eminent actions of ** . in a 3 
Ann e | 5 


II. What is the Fpopceia divided ins . 
PROPOSITION, INVOCATION, and NARRATION. 
1. The Propoſition muſt be brief, without an 


oſtentatious diſplay of learning or loaded orna- 
nent, and only introduces the primary action. A 


2. The Invocation is an den to the ag or 
muſes, to relate the cauſes of the action, and give 
the poem an air of inſpiration ; and is therefore 
often n in e of a large Poms * 


3. The 


* _— mssereseseen 


Wo 3 The Narratien ee N the tial dene 
BK Aon. 7 POS — 
The hero muſt 1 always 2 great 40 eil dhe ſ 

Character, and à character for imitation. * Achi]. x 

Ales is angry. and valiant z. Ulyſſes. elogutent ant 2. 
prudent; neas pious and magnanimous: Hence ger 0 

| 22 epic NG is more ITAL than historie deſtro 
0 Very & 
| III. What are LPS. be 6 of the Tropen! th 
be Iliad, when confidered under its principe Tea 
Action, _— but one year; but by the intro 7 

2 iſodes, the ions of ten ealn are in» 

cluded "Phe Epo = Brine : that i 2 3. 
eripetia, is preferable tothe Epopceia that i i 
. The Iliad is pathetic, becauſe 'of _ 
wounds and death; and it kas a Peripetiay as th 4 
narrations m the Greeks ſuperior, acl at't „„ 
times the Trojans ;. and this creates à c STEEL 
felicity and infelicity. This poem has a remen- 4. | 
brance and Peripetia, but turn tha what | +2 

5 alt. 
longs. to the * odes. — 
IV. What are the qualifications X the 58a! _ 
Phe action muſt have theſe four 7 takes 1 

%s Priam 
12 — which js che 4 as in un recover 
try > for the  incideritele? an epic poem ſhould we dey 
e ſo linked: together, as to continue. one and ta the cor 
8 action. er, to preſerve this unity of chen 
A2esction, opens his poem win the difcord reign" their de 
among the Princes, and draws his epiſodes kau de cha 
the Trojan war, narrating every thing of that vu prudene 


which youed 1 intereſt the ſubject he had . 


Ros Oaks | 
* 6 . 5 V 
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1 does W for ali om? 
2 . 


— voyage, is related We 3 
the —— and dir RES | 


2. This aQtion 80 IMPORT an Thean- | 
ger of Achilles 22 the Hams of Cp, - "4 
deſtroyed the heroes of Aſia, an « 
very = into feuds and — l ales | 
of the Eneid comprehends the eftablifiment 1 3 
the civil ſtate and religion. The- ſettlement'of | 
Eneas in Italy gives birth to * ang ö 3-8 
the firſt empire | in een, I 

: 


SY 


3 This ation PD 3 mrgcnkrr. Fg 
three parts of a whole art by Axiſtotle ee 
by the three terms, Beginning, Middle, 

1 are akeady. ben, under 

4 The dun ofthis bete, ink, | 1 i 
Tie more violent the action, the leis tima it _ 
to laſt, Tragedy. is ſhorter than the Epopce ; 
becauſe full of paſſion. The: duration oß the Mliad 
is but forty- ſeven days; nor is allthis: time al- 
lotted to the anger of Achilles. The plague 
takes up nine whole days; and the truce with  - 
Priam eleven: eleven days more are employed ian 
recovering the Greeks, and the laſt. eleven. days 
are rae.” to Patroclus's funeral; conſequeney | 
the conteſt begins and ends in five days: and one 
of them was a ceſſatian of arms for burial of = | 
their dead. Achilles fought but one day. ' But as 
the character of the Odyſſey is that of wiſdom, 


5 and n e the duration 
| takes 
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takes np not leſs than eight years and a half, The 'In 
Eneid-1n this reſpect reſembles the Odyſley : the settle 
Character of the hero is piety and fan! ann =" ho 
its duration almoſt ſeven years. e peaſe 
V. What is the intrigue ?: at Cz 
The difficulties attending the middle part of the fi ©, 
action, is called the 1nTRIGUE.. The ſolution and 2 
unraveling begin, when the difficulties are . Jever 
moved. The better to explain the Iliad and 7 
FEneid, . theſe. poems have been divided into two Th 
8 e o urn: 
I. The firſt is Achilles's anger, and his revenge = | 
| | R » 7 po e 
on Agamemnon, by ſuffering the Trojans to be WM reift 
| viRtorious over the Grecians. The mtrigue is |... 
therefore the three days fight in the abſence of this ages ; 
hero. The defeat of _ Greeks, 1 f t 
non's deſpair, prepare the elution. 'L, he\des h 0 ts 
Patroclus, and fe. preſents, make the VI, 
anraveling of the | part. f N ORE Eneid 
2. Achilles is for wreaking ven on the s the r 
hero of the Trojans. Hector's reſolution to de- that gre 
fend himſelf and: Tow, is on his ſide, the cauſe WY diate ef 
of the intrigue. Achilles“ endeavours todeſtror ll - 
Hector, and Hector's determination to defend vn 
himſelf, make the intrigue. The unraveling begins I. 
at Hector's death, and contains the inſults of the WF In th: 
vanquiſher; the honours paid to Patroclus, and ſence of 
Priam's ſupplication. Priamꝰs grief, and Hector: dinary : 
funeral end the unraveling ; becauſe Achilles 5 many of 
appeaſed. „ n a more n 
. hs. Vox. 


's EE 


e, open 


the e wich "begins 22 5 e - 


E e : 31517 e ANI. 
1719 97 * nn 0014549 
The intrigue of the ſecond! part is CR ne of 
Turnus's love and ambition, continued by Queen 
Armata's authority. The. articles of Peet pro- 
poſed in the eleventh book, and ſworn to in the 
— propoſe the unraveling. The death of 


Sada: begins the unraveling, which La at the | 


death of. I {mugs 3 * 

| * a; 28. 5 G15. £9%:3 | 

VI What p% the: 3 w "the Died and! 
Eneid ?. © 


In the Iliad, a mifentertanting between Princes 955 


ie the ruining of their ſtates; and of the Eneid, 
that great and national revolutions are the i imme- 
dite effects of a Uo Providenes, : 284 v1 


1 A 4 / -— * 


vn. What are we mackives i in. epic poetry . 
In this ſpecies of poetry, a machine is the pre- 


ſence of a Deity, and ſome ſupernatural, extraor- | 


poet introduces into 


linary 1 which the 


many of his principal melder, to give his poem 
a more majeſtic and 
Vor., Il | 


ry Ho pn”, and —_ | 
26 


/ 


£ * ” 
1 * 


. 
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the ſame time to give his reader a leſſon of pie 


tie 

: and virtue. 8 e eee e. 

en eee = 

vin. How are 2 to ut be "ſentiments i in the 

epic poetry ? . per 

As ſentiments are a Lid of calks willow, the 855 
oppoſite of the paſſions, they ought not to be 
crouded in epic 323 for many ſentiments ſinł 
into a ſtyle too philoſophical. Theſe ſentiments 
pleaſe more by being diſguiſed ;' to effect which, 
the poet does not declare the moral inſtruction in 
direct terms, but 5 * it to the action he is about 
to illuſtrate with all the rus of 9 and 

harmony. 8 2 . J. 

: com 

IX. What is the dition of epic poetry? T 

It ought to abound. in illuſtrious ne ber; 

and that the compoſition may be grand, t the ou  Alth 

1 W uld have every Ae 3 t | fame, 

| | „ the þ 

| : from 

Tix * * * 2 were 

comp: 

Erie Ponrky and Tach Nur, — the 

following 'requifites, © II. 

They both imitate the actions of che greateſt The 

perſonages. Both have fable, manners, ſenti- ſolemn 

ments, remembrances, peripetias, paffions,. and eroes 

unity of action. In Tragedy, however, the im- very } 

tation is made by action; in the Epopœ ia by nar- = 

co 


ration. In Tragedy the time is limited, but not 
in the Epopceia. 1 ragedy is the imitation of one 


* action; Epopcœia of many and 1 - 


* 


k\ 
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tions. Each epiſode in the Epopceia may become 


WH the ſubject of a Tragedy. In 22 „the epiſ- * 
odes os relation doc ihe kwthes In the Epopœia © JIG 
: the epiſodes are many and diſſimilar; for the To 

N pœia takes in all things, like and unlike, if aptly 

I connecten. W 

e 

e 75 

1 — 

3 | 
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y LYRIC POETRY. 

d * a $100 1 9% $3 oo 


I. WHAT were the Poets of this ſpecies of 
compoſition. termed among the ancien? 
They were called MxLic, from Malus, a mem 
Þ ber; becauſe this poem is divided into members. 
ds Altho' the Melics and Lyrics; were in fact the 
ſame, yet the Melics were not always ſung with + 
the harp, but ſometimes with the pipe or flute: 
from theſe different kinds of inſtruments, the poets 
were named Auletic or Tyric: auletic when ac- | 
companied with the pipe ; and lyric with the harp, 


II. What were the ſukjects of lyric Poetry? 

The firſt ſubjects of lyric poetry were grave ane 
ſolemn, as they ſung the praiſe of their Gods and 
Heroes. This poetry, in proceſs of time, included 
every kind af ſubject, as exhortations to virtue, 
amours, prayers, complaints, and whatever topic 
that could be ſuſceptible of a ſhort poem. 


La. III. What - 


* \ 


mixt, narrative or dramatic. 


2 
g 
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III. What f is the order, of this Poem? 


R 
4 


© The order of this poem is no other, than what P, 
naturally flows from enthuſiaſm” and the paſſions, | 
not confined to the diſcipline of many rules, 
but inſtantly: paſſes from .-tranſition to tran- cl; 
ſition. This variety is the ſoul and beauty of be 
the lyric Muſe, and depends principally upon tr) 
happy digreſſions and inductions — ce. Vi 
_.Tived from fables and mythology. - | E 

IV. What are the principal charac of pat 
lyric Poetry - +; - 


Its firſt i is fivretneſi, hich nol flows 
from the nature of the ſubject, the diction, and 


the harmony of its numbers. This ſweetneſs is 
— accompanied with elevation and ma- 
jeſty. Homer is often imitated by the great Pin- 
dar. Lyric poetry ſhould abound with ſentiment, 


and every ſpecies of verſification. St. 


LITE 
- 
— 


dy 


PASTORAL OR pUCOLIC POETRY, 
Jo WHAT is Bucolic Foetry 7 WIE, 


1 


It is the imitation of rural life, and is either 
Theſe imitations 


may be introduced by a _ perſon, or 9 way 
of dialogue. | : 


* - 
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I. What is the N matter of Paſtoral | 
Poetry? „ *2in 42m : SITY 


This ſhould be- truly moral and free from de- 
clamation. Similitudes and compariſons ſhould 
, be drawn. from muſtic | images. This kind of poe- 
try ſometimes aſſumes an ait of dignity, as in 
Virgil's Pollio; Silenus who recites the epicurean 
— and Gallus his friend and patron, 
The muſt cal inſtrument which accompanied the 
paſtoral-muſe, was the pipe, and the prize of con- 

. among the ſhepherds was frequently a a 
ati heifer. Y | 


j a a 
. 1 a” o 
g 4 8 * R ka . 
A = ® . 
4 4 P yo 1 1 1 a 
: * * .. 
© « 
- . 
& 


J. What i is Satire? 3 


This i is a poem in which the pet aſhes t the vice 
and follies of his ge. | 


* 


| | II. What are the ſubjects of this poetry? 


The ſubjects are not only concerni orimes 
and vices, but alſo accidental virtues, and matters 
| of ridicule on the manners of all ages. In this 
7 particular ita perfectly coincides With the por 
comedy, vice may be attacked, either openly, © 
concealed : the laſt however is moſt ſuitab e — 
genteel ſatire. 


- 


2 L 3 5 III. What 


- with a graceful eaſe and neglig 
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III. What are the ornaments of Satire? 
One of its firſt ornaments is truth and a 


a 6 The beſt poets in this ſpecies of verſe care. 
fully ſhun ſuch ornaments as is not N 


the affections, and make their numbers ap 


uſed the iambic, the Roman © Kere 


7 1 


0 E a4 * F 
| IM. a | 
" y h - > 1 : ; [2 \ + ** 


E LEO I. ee 
1. "What is Elegy, 0 its objec? ; 


— Elegy is adapted to ſubjects of lamentation; it 
fir 


f uſed at funerals, and afterwards trans fer- 
red to the tender paſſions, inſpired by love and 
friendſhip. ' In proceſs of tad, * ie elegy . 
hiſtory and fable. 1 N04 


II. What are the a of chis poetry i 


Hiſtory and fable. The mournful el gebe 


rally begins with an addreſs to the „to pa- 
rents, relations or friends. The exordilini bas a 


particular deity for its object; as with Phoebus in 
the death of a poet; Pallas in that of a philoſo- 


; pher ; Mars in that of a ſoldier; Venus or Cupid 


in 18 matters, and Pan in affairs of the ene | 


UI. In what conſiſts the beauty of Elegy po 


Its firſt and greateſt characteriſtic, is 48 
the next a ſoft and l N and i 
| his dif ay 


nce. The * 


perio 
rally 
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diſplay of tender and delicate. — The | 
od generally ende in a Jitichy. ne- 5 a 
eee with e ee ; F 


| — Ly \ BY 
« Fa 14 | * A's 2 n * 
2 14 ” hi „ > Go 
I WH A 1 1 the derivatian of the wad 
Epigram i. | 3 9 | 2 0 24 . heh 5 x ai. 0-4 ; 4 0 


It was ſo termed, becauſe _—_ written wow 
pillars, buildings, dee. | 


—{c— 


II. What makes an Far agreeable ? 


The firſt gbje& is a beautiful conciſeneſs. 995 
next conſiſts i in the harmony of its numbers. a; 


III. What are the {ubjedts. of chis 22 & 


They extend to my - 
In 2 as ＋ the oa wy heroes, 
and every See human breaſt; in 
tragedy as its ſubjects may be grief, pity and 0 | 
miration; and in comedy; where it ff in jeſts, N 
wit and railery under direct. or ious Names. | 
Epigram being confined to a few lines, it will not 
admit 1 2 — ſtile. True — baniſhes 
every t ing inſipid, friged, mean vulgar: 
and the numbers of ann ee, | 


keroic, or PN 


1 WE ks: 
1 * 
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RIGHT USE oF nn 0% 2 
erf 1 Jt Nuno 1 tho Al 121 or ents! rf 
1 2505 zu ihlig Ela anc 
5 BD 3 2 . 1 es << * 1 '© 1 * | firſ 
9 5 r 2 ar * red 
8 „„ eee ESTI nale Acces: 7 5 cla. 
„ 3 : Ope 
N eee 2 
| 8 1 1,9; Bf a2 e 
| true 
* this eclenee 3 whatever. be the mor 
object of human underſtanding, as far as it diſ- | prop 


covers the ways of knowing aright in g ue and ptef 

delivers thoſe 2 by: — ce an tilt 

may. be directed, 10 55 not wander from the püch eeal 
of right reaſon. d rr r e 

In this Epitome 1 ſhall divide Logiesinte FOUR, per 

Y PARTS, in conformity to the various veflexions ws | paſſi 

make on the four operations of the mind de ö met} 


firſt relates to 1DEAs ; the ſecond to JUDEMENT term 
or PROPOSITIONS, wherein there lies truthor falſe- is n 
hood; the third to DISCOURSE or SYLLOGISM 3 — 
the fourth to METHOD, or the orderly digeſtingof lo 
, our thoughts. But previouſly to my treating ts fi 


3 h 
| m m PPU 
err ideas, it oy not yy, yur? to nal viſt 


— — — — —— — 
2 * k 
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female ſtudent, that logie may be diſtinguiſhed 
into natural and artificial * natural logic, Is that 
force of the mind by whichit arranges its thoughts, 
or diſcourſes ſpontaneouſly without obſerving an 
order: artificial logie is that, which is acquired 

by practice, and at firſt took. its riſe and increaſe. © 
from various obſervations made on the actions f 


the mind. It is farther divided into de&rinal and 


practical; the firſt delivers the ſeveral rules, as to 
perceiyving, judging, and, reaſoning; the ſecond 
applies theſe rules to practice. This art had its, 
firſt principles from the diſciples of . 4 
and it is generally believed, that Ocelſus Was the 
firſt who uſed the method of elements. Archytas 
reduced the objects of our thoughts into different 
claſſes; and Reno, the Elœan, diſtinguiſhed the 
operations of the mind. Fhe Roman orator 
makes Socrates the author of logic, who, it is 


©.  . SY 
- U 5 


© 
4 


ce WW monftrated their uſes in his familiar converſations, 
4. properly called dialeckic. As to method, Plato 
id preferred that of the orator, as being of greater 


utility, which. under a careleſs appearance con- 


agreeable inſinuating manner, ſeems the moſt pro- 
per for removing prejudices,. and allaying the- 
paſſions. Ariſtotle, however, choſe rather the: 
method of the geometricians, which admits of no» 
term but what is defined, nor of any axiom, that 
is not Feuer 3. and he reaſoned from theſe in the 
concluſive form. This philoſopher invented the: 


ra 
, * 
- 

% 


1 


true, made a ſyſtem of all its precepts, and de- 44 


ceals a great deal of ' art, and by means of an 


| lyllogiſm,, or at leaſt gave the demonſtration of all! 
its figures in his analytics. Cleanthes and Chry-- | 
lippus afterwards filled this art with quiddites andi > 
billing ſubtilites; and 2 the great ſhame of * a 
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ſon this logic, for a long ſeries of time, reigned” | 3 
triumphant in the ſchools. The Ob/etrix. an- - 
morum of Richer, was the fore-runner. of that 
e method of Deſcartes, which Male, 
branche, and other moderns have fo ſucceſsfully 
Iluſtrated. 55 
Logic may therefore, be juſtly Riled the bit. 
tory 5 the e mind; or uy technically, 

W | the art of uſing our reaſon aright, not only with 

il 1 to oo ideas, but alſo 7 a ond 4% 

4 courſes, And from the proper uſe of true logie we 
427 ve no inconſiderable advantages; 3 "be the 
conſideration of rules incites the mind to a 
cloſer attention in thinking, ſo as to be aſſured 
that we make the beſt uſe of” our faculties. 101 
by this ſcience we more eaſily and accu-. 
rately diſcover the 8 and defects in our 

reaſoning. Laſtly, by theſe reflexions on the 

order ger. manner of . operations of the mind, F 


ve are brought to a more juſt and 


omplete Know-. 
e 2 the nature of our own n ae 


* 
} 
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anther, wherein wy the Wr of judgment, 
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5 SUMPLE IDEAS. 


L 0 4 4 * 


YY STMPLE” AAG we uren al alt 
come into the mind by ſenſation ; ſome of 
which-we- acquire*purety by means of one ſehſe; 
others by ſeveral ſenſes: there are other ſimple . 
ideas formed in the mind, both by ſenſation an 
reletion- united And ſome off theſs kind 


ideas all bur knowledge oonſiſts. Nan 
The mind has, therefore, nd faculties of 
managing thels ſimple ideas, as CAN 


1. That of di 4 finguiſbing rightly dad one and | | 


CEN N 8 Ss That 


fl *, 4 4 
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. That of comparing them ons with another, as t 


0 


| 4 time, place, or on. . circumfances of 
| n. 


\ 


3. That of putti ng tog eater the wh e 


1 and e in order fa Jn 2 won 


are COMPLATs 


* Cbildren haue fame ideas, and 55 425 grees Alive 
»ſe of figns : Hence, the uſe of wants being to 
421 as outward marks of our internal ideas; if 
every particular idea that we take in, ſhould have 


2 particular name affixed. to it, names would be- 


tative of all of the ſame kind, ane wy it 9 


4 * * 


come endleſs., To prevent this, the mind . 


another faculty, whereby it can make the 


cular ideas received. from ſuch objects 5 


general; which is done by conſidering them as 


they are. 4 rms" in the mind ſeparate from all 


other exiſtences, and eircumſtances of exiſtence, 


- &c. and this is called ab/ftra#ion. "Thus the ſame 
colour having been obſerved on paper, we, confi» 


dering that appearance alone, make it a repreſeg= 


n ids ate 


From theſe four goers all our c 
Ang e 


formed: and, as before the unde: 


| Ms. ſo here it is-afiOte. a ti 


— — 
9 


* 

0 

f 
e 
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A 
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Il 
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ümpfe ideas,” as ten, twenty, Kc. Second, fuch 


_ theft," SUBSTANCES have their ideas from 
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IDEAS of this e | 


heads: 1 bene DL. 15 8 03 9% [gl » $4 8 K el 
8 55 9 
1. Modes.” . 95 ger eng 
* THe 1 8 * * % | 
uy | 2. Subſtances. 7 | * ak 3 $ I | 


S .. Relations. 2 * J 8 


4s + 
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« 


Mops, are Gchs com plex. ideas, AS. a not 
ſuppoſed to exiſt by chenifetves but are conſidered * 
as dependencies on 'the ſubſtances, 48 triangle, „ 
Har &c. Of theſe thete are Pact Kinds. 9 

irſt, ſuch as are pag. variations of the ſame. _ 


as are compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral ſorts + * 
put to 4 5 to make a complex one, as beauty, 


ſuch compi fl of ſimple ideas as repreſent 
diſtinct thin s fubſiſting b "themſelves 3 in Which 
the idea of — CO uſed' as it is, . is always. 
the firſt, Re rio 93 complex ideas "a. 
from the compariſon of one Iden with another 
Of theſe ſome only depend on the N or * | 
ceſs of the ſame ſimple idea in ſeveral fubſects, £ 
and theſe may: be called proprotianal Tao” 
ſuch- as equal, more, Kc. Another occaſion of 
an things is owing to the SOOT. 
* 
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* 


8 
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. of this origin, which, not being afterwards to be 
altered, make relations depending upon them as 
- laſting as the ſubjects to 
© father, mother, &c. as alſo in the relations by in- 
ſtitution, as ee peop ple, &c. and, as to moral 
relations, they the 0 formi itondiſeg 
of men's 82 2 actions to laws 11 2 

human or divine. 


Teel. my fuck as hare no eas 
in nature. 100 5 Bl 


or "Five and falſe he: when. de wipd MN 
ideas to any, thing extraneous ; i in ſuch..a.ceference,; 


ſuppoſition as it. i. 
ves come to h 


füormity to that thing; which. 
. true. or falſe, ſo the ideas the 


* 


nt Vole ar a8. are thoſe) 
A yo wy 
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ich, 88 belong; as 


e | 


„ TY 1 3 3 ed 
A Alt 30 2.4 #403 + 
e relative to o Ba ag are diſtinguiſhed | 
into 043-0 3 50 ; 1 4, 
1. Real or beugte, 3 5 9 
en * „ N 
2. True or falſe, 5 17 5 > 
5 28 or . 8. 


22 301 "oj * 


the mind: makes à tacit {pppoſition of, their cone 


3 Real n are divided: into, ade: 


ab bh erke thok —_— ane 
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error 
cauſe 
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WORDS 7 in general and tir e USE. 


AS words are the medium wheneby': we dah. 9 8 5 

receive and | communicate our knowledge, 5 
4 they are often the ſources of | miſtake. and 
error: mhich are ny owing 's to the following | 


cauſes. 


= ' Bt & 


1. Becauſe, there is no natural connexion, or 
relation between wordt and the n 17 2. are de- 
ligned to e, 4 5 ; 


2. Becauſe di differen f lidar a 
by the ſame word; as: the word ſiveet is +5 
to the te jets of toftng, ſmelling, and . 


| 3. Be een | complex ideas are frequent! 

| expreſſed by headed le words, which can neyer 

tinctly manifeſt-all their parts: hence it — 

that one man includes more. or leſs in his idea; 
than another, while he affixes the /ame- 1oord 5; 

which of courſe occaſions. LPT and confu- 


ſion. 4 2. * . 


* 


4. Becauſe many many words are uſed in 2 
ſenſe entirely different from what they had in 
the language whence th Ba: derived; as. the; 
word ſpirit originally ES —— or 3 * 


has now quite ano 


* 


* Bet 


* Tar: 1457 teren 


5. Becauſe ſeveral things are often denoted 
by one and the, fame'naine 3 as porter for. exam. 
ple. To prevent. therefore, our being led into 
an error while. we are purſning after ee. 


ö vans have claſſed tl into the TRE * 
1107: 85 22 er et e eee © 


KJ e 1 and — 1 "4 | 
23. Common 
4. Abſtract and concrete, and 
3. e om and e 


{> We THIS 4 4 | 1 op; * <Y * FS $48 ) 


-P 


' X44 4M 


4 
> 


nify ſome poſitive idea; as art, - prudence, ſiſe, 
death, &c. Negative terms imply denial, as in 
' Greek; Latin or "En liſh, the prepoſitions an in, 
in, nyn, a, an, ane. 0 termination leſs, denote 
8 Wen: OH Lee 2 on nba. 
* Words and 4 are ſo Aebi Jioked 
ti that we can never know which are 


tive ideas and whieh are negative, by the ard 


that is uſed to expreſs”: them; for ſome 


terms denote a negative idea, as dead? and there 
poſitive and negative terms inventel to 


are. both 


ſignify the ſame and contrary ideas, as . 
| and 3 


IN: ' hs *7- | 


'The rule theiefbre, to vn wet 155 ide 


be negative or not, is Fo | conſider whether it _ | 


rtly implies the abſence of any poſitive: being, or 
mode of being; if ſo, then ſays Pr. Wattz, ** 


a ese idea; otheryrile it IL 1 is a poſitrve One: Lo- 
15 25 . | 3 8 2 


* 1. ” 9 * 
and proper, Rei 


eve nv have an affirmative ang, and g- 


ty, as whiteneſs, inhering in any ſubject 70 as ſup- 


be in paper „ ivory, and 


” a 
. - 
tem et ee — 


TRE ave" Paxeveierrbia,. „ „ 


zicians Lay, „that tte cannot be proved but 
by converting | we e 9th e WiupA 375 


Eb adt Wis iH Sh. ] 5 
| A jap tete in ce as Egle; 2 complex 
term is when more wards are uſed to 180 gnify the 
fame thing as, the faunden f the) Engl *. | 


Some words àre complex i in ſenſe, L not in twords ; 
as an army, à forgſt: other terms are camplir boch 
in words and ſenſe es 28:8 2h rp infirumgnt,, A; ſibeet 
Orange, which excite, an idea ee of the 
things, but allo ieee ky * 
enen Nt RY os 
Common ws: or e are ſuch as tand 
for univerſal idaam or A Whole rank of beings, 
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- 


whether general or ſpecial, I hus man, cityzri- 3 


ver, are CON AAS: - Any cemmon name is 
made proper, the addition of ſome: term aa 
particular and yp erminate meaning 3 8 this ar, 2 
0 Knee the ee Emperors, 01615965 ui 0955 , 85 14 
1A) ab ner {496 Uo lov eau 1 * 
rat? 42 ſignifying the mode or 1 
of a being, without any regard to the lables to 
which it is attached Thus wbitengſe, len th, 
breadth, life, morality, are abſfract terms. 
ele; terms are uſed in eontradiction to 
terms ; for example, hen we-confider any quali- - 


poſe in ſnow, if we ſay the ſnow is white, then 
we ſpeak of whiteneſs... in the concreta; but if we 
conſider whiteneſs. itſelf, as 4 quality. that may 
her. things, as well, as in 
0 * Vader of it, n 


ſnow, 53 are then { 


the abftrad, 


1s rug LADY) BNCYGLOPADEL 
555 vocal terms are ſuch; wh ON wage 
u Kate tow: FI "as" " gold, gr 
&c. \ Equivocal terms re in N to 1 
mb 3 — are the. ſame, but their natures 
- equivocalz being fer 2 
wie N enen or a perſon who e letzen 
Ae tug aan, 0 SHA «: 


* Ne. WE a 


xt ; Suck erde ben re eee , 0 


bw) not in writing as reign, ei 
writing, but not in eu,; as ons 
bowl a veſſel, which cho! ä Ae ard f 
1 5 e 1 
. MERE 20 Ce e 7 
r oak paſo to the berhuf 
be meaning, which are ſometimes taken if 
lune and general ſenſe, and ſometimes in a ſenſe 
re particular and Teftrained." For example, 
ſtrickly ſpeaking Flanders is but a part of the 
French netherlands; tho' in a large ſenſe it in- 
R — ſeveral other erer as 8 Artois; 7 
* 1 Ne e 


7 


7 


« v7 hy 


oY . £:4Q yh der | E 

Sede are — Te being ſomethnetathd 
in 2 literal and ſometimes in a figurative ſenſe; 
as when we ſpeak of a man's anger, thy enpref- 
ſion is literal; * __ e 5 e a 


eee SARI... "15 
912 A bY e 


4. Sen n e e 
common and ſcientifie meaning; for e 
the word in its philoſophical ſenſe fignifies 
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the name, ** is * e * W — . 
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THE following ed. ey egulat wy 
our conceptions of things, which oy in fact Vang pxin- 
cipal object of this ſcience ; for of our er- 
rors in judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy, and 
miſtakes of our argumentation, kae from the 
darkneſs, confuſion, defect, or cone ire. 


gularity in our A 


1. To conceive of chings cher and ina in 
their own natures. . | 

2. Completely. in all their parts. © 1 

3. Com kee in all their properties and. 


404. 
4+ Reebok? in all their Madl. nf d Toy 
5. Orderly,..or in a proper nale. 1 


With reſpect to the FIRST. RULE, it! is m_ hy 
ſary in matters of argument to have proper bB. 
FINITIONS, that ney __ may 5 0 and 
«/inly underſtood. ; 


DermrTIONs, a are of two ſorts the definition of 


* 
: $ © 
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Word means und- the definition ef the. 

which explains in what the Aarne of that 
conſiſts. And in order to form a definition ofa 
thin 227 we. , muſe employ theſe three 24 uf the 


min AF 4914 * ir 2A. 


t. Comp: are the he thing g to be defined u with . 
dings chat are moſt like itſelf, and Tee where. 
in its eſſence or nature agrees with them; and 
that is called the general nature or genus in à d. 
fon nition : for if you were to define what Wine is, 
rſt· compare it with other things Wik itſelf, 600 
der, Perry, &c: And y ill find it 
| eſſentially with — in this, that it. A of 


e. f $17 


3 


E” > ad - 
* 


; "2 x 20 2 1 
: Juice. —_ ER. 


a Runes s — 40 8 
212 Conſider the — er end ind; primary at- 
tribute wherein the thing: differs from 9930 other 
things that are moſt like it; and that is its eſ- 

ſential difference: Wine differs from |Cyder, 


and Perry and all othęr juices, in) that it is 


pręſſed from the Grape: Thig therefore may be 
alleg its ſpecial e which Wan it rom 


other Juices. * 


% Aa * 


3. Join the general and. ee ne gelbe, 
or Which 3 is all one, the genus and the eren, 
and theſe make up a 4. nition.— Tie juice of 
grape, or juice preis rom ag is le * 
” tion of wine. FE ö . | 


Yr 


6 The SPECIAL. RULES of a © 0.0 br 
.NITLON. are, . 


0.1. 11 muſt be univerſal or adequate ; i. e. 
muſt agree to all the particular fpecies or indir 
Auals: included under the fame idea. N K 

1 * 


* . - 
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2, It muſt be proper and Peculiar to the thing 
| deſigned, and agree withvit alone. 

It muſt be clean and pl. n N . 
4. A definition ſhould be ſhort! 


'% K 13 5 
bY Neither the thing Kea x 3 
nymous name, ſhould make any part the | 
definition; 4 DI & 39, TH30 (13 + 436 | 0 2 7 
332900 32 Noth 776 4 Azleg 0! : 

With ceſped to the Et RLE to conceive 
things completely, we muſt take th A8 it were, to < 


. 

” 

- ” 4 

. : .® 4 " 
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r . nner 
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97 pieces, and conſider All. their 'r ſpective | arts. . 
ey WY Tbe SPECTAL RULES" "fox 5 E 8 
+ of Ch 5 * 438 ' 1 15 | ' _ _ 
wy I, That t the aan of 1 "; 701, 2 4 * 

4 entirely the whole thing Wen 

” 2. That the members of the diviſion be o oppoſite. 

it 3. That ſub-diviſions ſhould not be toe ume 

r rous without neceffity; 3, nor the members ; 
e. too general. 55 

In 4. We ſhould in alt diviſions firſt chf der the 
* larger and more immediate parts of the : 


ſubjeR, and not divide it at once into the 
moſt remote and minute parts. 


5. Divide every fubject according to hi hea 


* al deſign you have in view. And laſtly, 
a. 03/erve, the nature of things with great « ex- 


Dr 7 0 
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5 * But an intimate n of thinds, Py 

z judicious obſervation will better aſſiſt diviſion, POE 
than too curious an attention to the mere formali>= «< 
ties of logical writers, without a ar acquaint- 2 
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Rur 11. To. haves he conthribinks 


| nen ſu an object in all its parts, and Con. 
ſider it in all its modes, attributes properties, and 
relations; for as our minds are ſcanty: and narrow 
in their capacities, and as they are not able ty 
confider all the parts of a complex idea at once, 
ſo neither can they at once contemplate all the 
AYE: attributes and FROG Py 


3 2 6s 4 of, dn 
is to a proper di on or kin 
which diſtin es -an gas nd whole, into Its ſe. 


veral, kinds o Hecies, r : i 


; RYLK, iv. 


Its ſdecial rules you will remember are omg 
given. er rule 3. 


And as to the Rurs v v. which 200 a method, 
it will be jlluftrated i in book: + We! it Pepe 
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whereby we two or more fen: 
ther ; and "adn: or deny fo Ny 26 
cerning them, as we: ons Fre raor _ 

pre with each other. rs Bae n 


' And as ideas are tile telt of eg or 2 
frebenſion, ſo PM A art the” effects of 
juuyment. | 


74 
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A raorcetrion 1 8 of an. ng 
wherein ſome guality either negative or pati, is 
attributed to any fubjed? ; the other, the E J af- 
frmed or dried, © alled the aur lan or 8 Both 
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Both of theſe are joined or ſeparated by the in- j 
. r wee of ſome copula or ijundHrve. wake.” 1 
(to ener RY n — — — —— 1 
* * Tbe Jubi ect. 0 * 4 are ca "mat- 
ter, and the Fo, is Lee. . SF: of; 2 . +> 
poſition, . | 4 127 * E * a) 
5 "ab PACT © e 1 0 0 LY „ vl 8 | 
. I Fe . 8 E C Ton 4 ny je 
| C | 
VARIOUS KIN vs f PROPOSITION 9. | 
23 p -oſttions er e , ma 2 
be divided into four kinds. 3 ' T 0 di 
15 Untertal f. 8 * * 17 
„ rtr tl ne 
. 78. Sitgu i 1 2 0 4 0 q 
a CEO *, Indefinite. 8 N e 8 | 
3 Ja when the. cubject ic taken in id While | 
extent ; which univerſality is commonly: expreſſed. 944 
| by the words, all, everys na, mine, and eyes tha 
as all men muſt dj no man ãs Wi thout lo 
Particular when t : ſubje& is not jig, wy its ide 
whole extent, but is limited by a fingle word” 2 as f 
noting particularity, as ſome, many, a: few Ke. . 
as ſome men are maftealiy cine c. Singu-, 
lar, when a propoſition relates to one individual 
1 or thing; as Sir Iſaac Newton was a great 
mathematician. But this kind, of propoſition is 
y regulated by the laws of uni ver ſalr. In when A 
2uſubject has no note either of vibe flit) or, a7 
TE particularity, e, to the ger Which i as” 
> © WÞ in 
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in its own nature 2 as ſouls are . 


This kind of nnn is claſſed api N 
unjverſals. FO... 1 | TT 
LIN» i bs 34 .13 4 3 bY 
: 4% Propolis mt 40 their conora are 
affirmative any ren ive. TT” 2 1 855 75 7 Ke" 
Affirmative, ben its bens 4s Inet ee Genb- 
jet, as man is frail. Ngutie, when its attribute s 
FEY from the ſubzect, as man is not a tons. gy 
vt A 1 propoſitions may ole fit ſenſe be calle . 
effrnutivh ; affirm that ſomething i or i 
2 or in other words, = affirm the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas. . Engliſh and Latin two 
negatives } 15 in one ſentence We affirma- 
tive ; but in Greek, and frequently in Jenn, t two. 
negatives make b 9085 Wenger Wenial.” 
A 


3. Propoſitions according to thelr reren ATE EY 
PURE and modal. ee 


burt propoſition me — 
gane ES ag the 
| 5 the pure pure mater and farm, involves We e 


as it ig neceſſary pan baſgcial.. Hence ariſes. 
ao 2 0 20 "BED A 
eceſliny... Wir err 65 lr 
— ontingency. 18 SY 
"ms — FPoffbilty. MM 
4 ere : * 
To theſe er EPPS) 
civil modes, fuch as lawfulneſs 3 con 


veniency and i inconveniency, &c. 
* L. II. 
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- when ſeveral pr 
the rain falls, 


is dark. 


NN are n n 


fubjects or predicates connected by affirmatiye or 


ſeveral e propoſitions, affected with ſome con- 
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Nui a + 4 2 441.7" 


A 
RY. amply, when it affirms and denies one thing 
of another thing ; as the rain falls: by co union, 
ee are coupled together ; as 
it is d ark, are two propoſitions, 
which, con joined, make this one, if the rain falls, it 


Jout and body and both together, 4 * - Compound 
n 
au | GFR] 


* o 


5 Bo 28 Fs eee 
2. Disjunctive. r 
3. Conditional or una 
Cauſal. ehen 
Relative. „ 
Diſeretive. | A: N : 1 ph wy 


Copmlative -ocopalitiads are thoſe which ds 


negative conjunctions; e en 
the ſame time. 


A n 


+: 


fair or foul. 
A conditional or h 


is at conſifling of 


u if Fame . 1 


le. PEA: is either fo fimph, 4 en- 


compound propoſition is that where one 
or both the terms excite ſeveral ideas, as man id 


propoſition i is that 74 8 ef ive 
aber with a PI EDN rale 
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fiſt part eee in alle: eee e. 8 
the odher the e gun, as 1 


ee [> 
ſal parti as rr Were not | 
that they raight be bibs abs e 5 * hy | 


Relative p 8 3 a IS or oaks | 


ſen of one chi eber when. you are ſilent L 
willſpeak. Note, they are near akin to conditionali. * 


Diſcretive propoſitions, are. thoſe (wherein various 
judgments ; are; made, as the is fair, but nme, | 


4. Propoſitions according to their 1 are diſtin=. 
guiſhed into unn and FALSE. 1 ett 


A true propoſition, is that which declares.a.thing = 
to be what it really is, 0 not to be: what it is; as men 
have limbs. A falſe propoſition, is that which ſigni- | 
fies a thing to be what it is not, or not to be what it 7 
is; as men have no legs. Hence the truth of . ee 
ſition depends on the connecting of the ſubject with 
the predicate, which is done 75 that para of . mind 
called adgment. 


80 LSS 8 . 
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The certain mark or CRITERION 16 truth. is a- ts 
DENCE ; i. e. a clear and diſtinct perception of the 
agreement or di ment of ideas to one another.. 


And according to the different degrees of ee „ 
poſitions are called CERTAIN, or DOUBTFUL 


r | 

Certain when the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas appears fo obviouſly to the mind, that — 
cannot forbear our immediate aſſent; as the Whole 
is greats than OO two and two make four; 
M 2 = every 
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' every Circle has a-centre. Wee of di eis 


are called owns. 15, 


ita Doubefiil, whavic permits us to ſulpend our belief 
at pleaſure; as the moon is inhabited. The republic 


| 1 of Holland will be deſtroyed in a few years. Such 
1 | | propolitions as theſe are termed OPINIONS, 3 

1 Er adio gumed u ra 0 . 
| „ Ws 
an with Debvidejer bt it 00 {4 
de evidence on the eontrary: but when theevidenee . 


or arguments are ſtronger on the contrary ſide, we 
call it inprabable and if the arguments are W 
ſtrong on both ſides, we chen call 1 ; 


- Bvidunce is therefore dſinguilted in. | 
; $3.3 ; 34 fi 28 > . ; % * 4 oy is * 
7 | . * N * * 
( 1, * If - gent. 1 o v i £8". "7>. . 
* Ui 12 J. 421 & - 88. j* » © 4 & 3 LS, * 
4 * a * ; 
: 23 Intelligence, 
£ * | ; * 1 * * 
1 * | P 4 · eaſon. ; 4 839 $ \ 9 — 4 
„ * 4 32 , CT 01 r 4 
1 5 aith. A f 7 1 1 n 
” = : % : wp 7 * - C + * 7 of I * $4 R 0 , 5 n 
Ire 5 e 
Ti. * 83 


The lt” EI enſe is when we francs a 8 


tion from the tes af our ſenſos, as is 
ſweet; — ſour. It is upon © this i of 
ſenſe that we know and believe the ordinary be- 

curremces in human life, and are therefore alle 


He, propoſitions. Conſcioguge, or dee Pine 


ſenſation of what paſſes in the mind; as fear is an * 


ealy paſſion, ; Jam defrous of knowledge,'Se: 


* * Is — it appears eee 
, bs. of 4 3 of 1 as well — | 
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ideas, by theſe two principles, which Mr. Locke 
calls ſenſation and reflexion :- one of them is a ſort of 

conſciouſneſs of what affects the body, and the other is 
a conſcroufneſs of what paſſes in the mind. 2. Propo- 
ſitions built upon this internal conſe oe have no : 


f Cz 


particular or diſtinguiſhing name as yet aſigned them. 
. 8 5 IEF 2 Oh * i 3 7 . rt — f | — 
Intelligence relates to ſelf-evident ptbhOſ tone; 


- TI. * 


7 no effect is produce thout a cauſe, x part is leſs 
1 | than the whole, Ke. Theſe propoſitions ars called =. 


axioms, or maxims, or firſt princip/es, being the very 
foundations on whidt all dur realonings afe-builsy = - 
e innate 


and on this account they art thought to 
Poſctions, or truths born with us. 


Reaſoning implies a truth juſtly inferred or drawn 
from others: as when I ſee 4 machine, I cenclule 
ſome mechanic Ras conſtructed it. Propoſitions built | 
on this kind of evidence are called g, or ra- 
tional truths ; and the kno dge we thus aaquire is | | 
properly termed ſcience. | & Sa ITY > 


* * 2. >" Ig TT 
. ® a 


mot 3 afoot; ar ale Of | 
The evidence of faith, is when we dente 2 propo- 
ſition from the „ Zy this we 
know that there s ſuch x country as Patagonia, and 
that Demoſthenes and Cicero were two of the greateſt 
orators the world ever produced. 'In'matters of F faith, 
a very great probability is #eallef# moral H, 


a 1 | 
Inſpiration is an evidence diſtinct from aff dthers, 
by its convincing and indubitable impreſſion af any 
truth made upon the mind by God himſelf. Propoſi- 
tions built on fuch evidence are calle& -fbiredtfuths. . 


This is Divine Revelation, or higheſt kind of in. 
fe f » . Q # 7 * * * 3 2 «* * 
' piration, l nk 
= NM 3 SECTION 
* — 
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| 'Orroarrion ant Kilda of Puopogrrions 


THE diſtinction of 3 progefitives into. univerſal | 
and part; cular is ſaid to in 7 <7 to their QUAN- 
Tir; e they are diſting inta ma- 
tive and negative, thy is ſaid to be according to their 
QUALITY. . Logicians * reſpect to bod . 
Em by de vowels A. E. 1 I. O ;- thus | | 


4K meet Amn | 
E R 
* te | Particular Aftrmative, 
= N Negative. 2p 1 


8 5 u. mee the two ew, ne. 
b races e 15 


; * i 4 TT : 
* 


Every vine is a tree. 


«OS FL E. No vine is a tree. 4 
4+ hy |, Some vine is hace org 7 l e 
| O. Some vine is not a tree. 1 


11 CER of the {chools have written = 
dance of trifles concerning oppo oppoſition and converſion. 
I ſhall only mention here what they mean 11 orro· 


Kern hats ren propoſitions. 


Ry n ewo propolitions have the fame 505 2 
e xa pe etzt. what is denied = one is Fa 
fag in the other, el in whole or part, r 7 


b TEA: {anc NN 1 555 * 
y: bo pe e 


. 


are faber as 


os ITE +4 


will be eruenns WR I ROO N 53, 
M 4 


F . — 


a 6. 


THE e eee ks - 


- 7. If they differ both in 4 and . they 
are ſaid to be e, 5 


A. Every vine is fot a tree, Theſe can never be 
- both true or falſe at 


O. Some vine is not a tree. the fame time. 


* If two * . in quility, they are 
called contrartes ;, as 7 


1 x . 


'$ 


A. Every vid wie 1 Theft can 1 boch 
E. No vine is tree. | 


may be both falſe. 


true together, put bey 


3. Two W propeliions autre in in ed El 


I, Soul vine FR a Ps N l 
99 be both falſe. 
. Propoſitions which differ only i in quantity, -are 


O. Some vine + a tree. 


called dale r. theſe ary? wr 1 1 | 


ſite, as 


A. Every vine is x tree, pe we SEA 

I; Serbe vine'ls a tree. e EE 
"© N Vaio is f ee ace 

0. Some vine is not a tree. k 4 1 


5 
- 
ww 4 5 
5 
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by % 


The canons or properties, of theſe abit % 
1. If the univerſal one be true; the particular one 


ther, but they can 
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TRE diſtin&tion of progoſiions into. univerſal 


5 5 particular 18 ſaid to be: ding der e. 
.TITY 3 21 5 when they are diftingniſhed inta rma- 
tive and negatiue, this is ſaid to be according to their 


pALIry. Logicians with reſpect to bak ue 
eee A 


Univerſal Aude 


- 2 
i . % 1 


| — Negative, . 
py 1 ——— Affirmative, _ 2 
e Negative. I 
«De. Watts 1 has cxmplied the ere ideas, a vim 
ae 5 * 9 | | 1 4M 
| Every vine is a tree. CLF EM 
15 2. No vine is à tree. ber if 
„ I. Some vine is a tree. ed J ent 
. Some vine is not a tree. 1 
* e r e | 
5 of triſtes concerning oppoſition and converſion. 


I ſhall only mention here what they mean by orro- 
en nr Y propoſitions. . e s 


"When two ee have the lame. 1 


9 ex edicate what is denied in one is 
affirmed i in che e in whole, or . 7 


are fad to be oppoſite. Kobe 


TEE LESS FA 


2 >, 1 If 


calle 
ſite, 
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1. If they differ both in ny and' qa, I 
are ſaid to be ee * 


A. Every eine is tot s tree,” These can never be 
both true or falſe at 


O. Some vine is nat a tree. the ſame time. 0. 
2. If two een . in . vey as 


called contraries ; ; 


i 12 


A. Every vines a tee 1 7 can never bs hoth 


true together, but they i 
E. No vine is tee. may be boch falſe. 


_ particular propoſitions difering | in quality 54 
are Jab e 


Tb may be bothrrue: | 
together, but + A : 
O. Some vine is not a tree. a 
; #5343 &f "45-46 3s 
-t6 Propoſitions which differ on! only in quantity, 17 
—_— fubaltorns.; 3 rt theſe a net proper? 7 LY * 
te N - 
x A. Sega, 83 
1 ann 7 Env 
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0. Some vine is not a tree, er. 040 
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I, Some vine 20 mat. 


The canons or Properties, of theſe propoſitions ae, 


1. If the univerſal one be true, the particular one 
will be ne but not the contrary. 


M4 2. 1 


% Tu babs Necla 


| T 
2. If the particular propoſition be falſe, he « 
fal will be fo ny but not * contrary. e 
3. They Nur ſometimes bath cre and ome; | | 
times both falſe. 175 I 
The conveRs10N of hath is the | CERA $ 4 
the ſubjed into the place of the predicate,; and the fre- — 8 
dAicade into that of the ſubj bject, . without any. aeration _ 
in the quality of other, This may be in _ 
. negatives and . particular OO 323. P, 
bail! My dants 
« No ſpirit 18 animal. 14 ft: 4 hey 
VO 4 eerst 8 ſo int 
* EU IM powe! 
5 No animal i = ſpirit. ; 0 5 cult t 
; | Some tree is-# vine, ni Small for tt 


toliow 
may be converted 
Some vine is a tree, 2 


— 


* There ja more formal trifling 3 in [this hat of 
diſcourk than there is of ſolid improvement. But it 
may be obſerved, that there are Cy eme propoſitions 
which may be always converted with truth by reaſon 
of the ideas or matter whereof they are compoſed. 


I dis is the caſe in — predicate is a of rr p 
true definition of the ſubject, or veg Airs of it; * * 8 
or the highe/t degree of any property y. or quality; or ö e jt 
in ſhort, whenever the ſubject and predicate are ex- af, J 
actly of the ſame extent or N gh as a trian-, J - 
gle is a figure compoſed of three ſides ; and a figure — 
compoſed of three ſides is a triangle. Such, ee. 4 
tions are called retiprocals. wh i * 


sreries 
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&- * I — 36. 
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+> ne oe eo ob dren % 0 ako 
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1 sede me * I 
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Falk open or, Frere wredes 


PR, ig kilſ> opinion of any "I 
without its due and previous examination. 
dices are therefore called 7405 9 


Judgments ; 
times theſe rally f are called r 


Prejudice and 2 I” the 55 | 
dants on manki . age and condition of life;; 
they lay the foundations of us many 
o inter woven with each other as well as with the 
powers of human nature, that it is ſometimes diff. 
cult to make à proper diſtinction between them: but 
for the ſake of method EN may be” redueed WR 
a. hends s, "on ob . 

135 tins roi thing 
2: Prejudices ariſing from 10974 
3. Prejudices arifing rom ow 
4 U er aig og: 


N w_ FAR TH 
©: 


PazJuUDICEs, arifing rms 


1. The obſcurity « of ſome truths, and the 7-4 
of diſcovering them, 1s one and everlafting ſource 
falſe judgment. This prejudice is only to be cured: 
by patience and inveſtigation and by ſu uſpending our: 
judgment till we have ſufficient EY the 
ith, e e eee 1 
2. The ounfide e of things and gerfons 
pequaddy leads us into capital e A know 


Ms 


- 


mT 


an erfory; and ure 
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ledge of the world is neceſſary to remove this preju- 


| rs 
dice; for grey | are no certain ſigns of wiſdom ; To 
and a rough diamon "era kno an We es 2/ Jah ſepar 
may ſeem of little vaſue., 5 | | ceſſa; 


2. mixture. of, differont PETER in tbe hae 
. 2 b. another ſpting of -raſh and miſtaken Ae. 
ment; for we are apt to judge of the whole 
cCording to that quality which makes the - | 
. ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon. us, without conſiderin 
Any of the reſt. To remove chis prejudice one m 
learn to make j juſt dliſtinctions, and not to judge in | 
- he- Sen, ane of men or things, ſince there is 
N 22 . in the world of nature ar art, that 
. orm: There is then a mixture of wiſ- 
Jun and lh, virtue e- 1 _ ge 
men and things. 


+ 2 The different iche in which a Feet, is — an] | 
and the different views in which it appears, often oc- 
caſions us to form wrong judgments concerning 

- them. To cure this prejudice we ſhould view a 
_ - thing on all ſides, and compare its ſeveral appear- 
ances with one age before we n GN 


5. The cafuil affociationo of many ideas 8 
e of raſh judgment and miſtake : as a child who 
«has ſwallowed a bitter draught retains a bitter idea of 
the veſſel that held it, and is not eaſily prevailed to 
«drink out of it again. It is, ſays Dr. Watts, the fame 
reaſon that the bulk of the common people are fo ſu- 
perſtitiouſly fond of the Pfalms tranſlated by Hopkins ; 
:and $ternhold, and think them facred and divine, be- 


pov, aan amr. now tor more than a hundred 


| equiy 
prejuc 


ready 


2. 
*  courſ 
Thus 
poſe, 
ner o 
diſcou 
ments 
of ele 
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rs bound up in the ſame covers with out Bibles. | 
To remove this prejudice we- muſt endeavour to 
ſeparate thoſe ideas which Rave no natural and ne- 
ceſſary connexion, but have been 42 . 
through rg genes or E 


* ll 


|  Patjupicns, art aan Ho Wozps 8 | 
1. By the miſtakes reſulting from inſignificant, 


| equivocal and ſynonimous words. To remove this 


— 
- >.< 


prejudice we muſt attend to the "OY, 10 names al- * 


ready S 


2. Words beg in Perc and e a diſ- 
courſe, are apt to lead us into a miſtake two ways. 
Thus when a man writes or ſpeaks much to the pur- 
poſe, but has not a good ſtyle, or an engaging man- 
ner of expreſſion, we frequently deſpiſe an excellent 
diſcourſe, and overlook the wiſeſt and juſteſt ſenti= 


ments: Or when we are charmed into error by a man 


RET 
N 


of eloquence, whoſe art conceals and obſcures 

and places falſehood in a pleaſing light. To Prue, 
ourſelves from theſe dangers, we muſt know how to 
d:ſtinguiſh between e dn hr jul 

of things] in their own PP * 
tion to one another. 


— 


| Paxjupiens rien form Ovnentves 4 


1. Thoſe of i 
weakneſs and incapacity of our reaſoning faculties. 


2. The the falſe i formations 
thingy R 7 — dae, are another © 
M 6 ſource 


of 


Sz * wo j 2 {7 5. . 2 


& which ae rie from the. 


1 = 


— r 
w 


— — — WS, — _— 235 ow HEUER... 4 wy — — —— — rr * a — E a4 - 2 
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ther ſource of falſe jud 
ſince fancy is but ſenſe at ſecond- hand. Whatever is 

ſtrongly impreſſed upon the imagination fame per- 
del Some will chooſe 

a particular number in a lottery, becauſe their fancy 


— 


5 
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ſource of raſh judgment and miſtaken notions z, as, 


ſenſe inclines us to judge that air has no weighty be: 


* 
e 
- 


cauſe we do not feel it preſs heavily upoti- us. 


like prejudices remain with the bulk of mankind, till 
they are cured by learning and philoſophy. a 


3. Imagination, or the dictates of fancy, is ano- 
ſons believe to be poſitively true. 


feels ſo powerful an impreſſion, and aſſures them 
it will be proſperous. Hence thouſands of pre- 


| tended prophecies, inſpirations and the like, have 


been drawn from this very ſource, To remedy this 


evil, we muſt take care to correct ſuch allies of the 
s imagination, and let calm reaſon alone determine our 


4 
. ” * 
-* * A 


opinions. | SY | 5 


4. The various paſſions or affections of the mind 


are numerous and endleſs ſprings of prejudice. Love 
often makes even blemiſhes appear as beauties ;, fear 
74 


multiplies our dangers; hope inclines us to think 


there is nothing too difficult to be attempted ; while 


deſpair tells us that a brave attempt is raſlineſs ; and 
that the difficulties attending it are inſurmountable. 


The beſt remedy for theſe prejudices is to keep a con- 


tinual watch over our paſſions, and not to form our 
judgments when the affections are affected, but when 
the mind is perfectly ſerene and compoſec. 

Sa hoo FD 149 W891 $3.27; 0 SORT 
5. The fondneſs we have for sELF, and for per- 


ſens or things: that have relation to ourſelves, is 


another great ſpring of falſe judgment. 2 we 
—— — | J * #4 , { arn 


t; and it is no wonder, 
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have ſuch an influence on out that. 


ſearches after truth, 
what! is right and 3 


6. The pec teimpers ad ion che . 


of an eaſy and credulous temper, while others are: 
perpetually diſcovering a fpirit of contradiction. 
dome are always poſitive,” ſome ever doubting, and 
others perpetually changing one opinion for another. 
Such tempers are ver ae) aha ener to aright judgment 
of things; but may 

diligent ſearch after truth. 


* 


and inconſiſtencies in judgment. Theſe defects may 
be greatly We ne _ of e 
rules. 


? iT 


Parzupichs eie from Ornans 07%, L 


1. Pre rudices. of FR Which. 
ſilly nurſes, unſkilful r as Well as from ſu- 


that there are hobgoblins and bugbears in the daxk.; 
we learn to forctel . good or evil omens, 


and to preſage approaching death in a arte, Is 
Ia: n 
g 


born among the garden wn the rocks of Swit- 
zerland, or the ice mo — Ruſſia and Sweden, 
ſtill we ſhould i excellencies in ur 


native land. In à word, the prejudices of ſe/f-love |, 


we cannot too much guard-againit''thems.av — 
C 


have an influence upon our judgments, and are the 
occaiion of numberleſs miſtakes, Some perſons are 


cſs vc pr ad * ö 


7. A want of n f 
e of great miſtakes 


n 


perſtitious and illitefate perſons. We are taught 


we hve is another ſort of preju 


they wear the mark of antiquity: 
Ariſtotle were imbibed and maintained by all the. 
rope for ſeveral centuries, and a cita- 

tion from his writings was thought a ſuſſicient proof 


any juſt pretence to fway the 1 


are near akin to thoſe of authority. 


— 


99 , x a | a * 
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lices are to be cured by bringing the principles 


Ls rn 


when we — years of rr 6 % Da 


4. be cuſtom or faſhion of Phe + 
dice. Our opinions of 
Snokery, dreſs, and manners are influenced by cuſ- 


; for what is elegant, polite, and decent in one 


is ridiculous in another. 


count We may rid our- 


8 ſelves of this prejudice by travelling, or reading the 


travels of other men, who have acquired ſome re- 


TO pute for their inveſtigation of manners of the Gi 
rent countries they have — mr bf | 


3. The authority of men is the f ring of . 5 


kind of prejudice. We pay an unreaſonable deference 


to the authority of the ancients, and many; frivolous. 


trifles are reverenced for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


ſchools in Eu 


of any propoſition. A writer or preacher of a great 


name draws a multittide of followers into his o.]-n 


miſtakes. To remedy this evil, let us remember, 
that no man, of whatever tank or character, has 


udgments of others 


at riches, honours, 


by his own authority; hg 


titles, and reputation, are not Wr e 
with truth ant wiklom. | Walt 


* Prejudices arifing from 455 munger © 


fine words have a 


—— 


The ſentiments of 
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others oy ally hetore what another dictates with a 
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poſitive air and a aſſurance; others are frighten- 
ed into the belief of particular doctrines, becauſe'a 
great name proriounces the. contrary ſentiments to be 


impious or dangerous. To guard a Te this pre- 


judice is to diſtinguiſh between the Mance of an 
47rine, and the manner by which it is enforcedy 480 SOT 
not to yield our affent but by the 1 TDs Knee 

of truth. "= | 


Ta 


i 


szerron IV. | | 


General Dirie Jy DGING wy N 
Order of Dr. V atts's Diſtributich E | 
I. Dire. WHEN we conſider ourſelves as 
philoſophers or ſearchers after truth, we ſhould re- 
examine all our old opinions, and enquire- what was 
tie ground of them, and whether our aſſent was 
built on juſt evidence; and then we thquld caſt off 
all thoſe judgments which were framed ee f 
without ue examination. 


II. Direct. "Endezvoar that al your 4 of thoſe | 


objects concerning which you paſs judgment, be Wa 


clear and diſtinct, complete, comprehenſive, exten- 
ve, and orderly, as far as you have occaſion to waage - 
concerning them. | 


III. Dire. wren yer have eee es 9 
comprehenſive ideas both of the ſubject and predicate 
of a x propoſition then compare thoſe ideas of the 


ſubject and predicate together with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, and obſerve how far th gree, and wherein 
they a ; Whether the prope ney! be affirmed 


15 
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akin or „ whether the whole or in part; 
w e or 2 and chen * | 
. De. end for evidence '66 truth; gh 
diligence and integrity, and be heartily ready to re- 
ceive evidence, whether for the . * 
1 88 of ideas. 
V. Dire. Since the FF PER of the agreement 
or diſagreement of two ideas is the ground of our 
| aſſent to any propoſition, or the great criterion of 
| truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend our judgment, Sy 
and neither affirm nor deny di this evidence: appears. D 
; VI. Direct. Judge of erg propoſition by the 
e r Y thts in is G 
vn. Dres. We ſhould have mrs aj prin- 
ways be ready to affſt us in forming our judgments. 975 
as other things whoſe exe is les obvious. 5 this proz 
ls VII. Dire. The | of our aſſent heidi on th 
BY always bear an — to Jnr different 4 — 45 
gerees of evidence. "ati 
IX. Diredt. Our minds ſhould be always opents i "© 
receive truth; nor enen 5 
ee be Tr e ee often as 
to a thirc 
mediatel 


or if it f 


po 1 
$- — Ti e 3 


D 1 Oο . 


* «hs 


2 be d, „0 
11 1. 2; 61 T) FY 


2 1 
* 
a > » 


O dark #78 wy 
QYLLOGISM: 18 e 3 
ſoning, conſiſting of three pr ns; having 
this property, that the concluſion — follows 
from the 20 premiſes: in manner, that if the firſt 
and ſecond propoſitions be granted, the concluſion 
muſt be gra ale, and the whole allowed-for >. 
demonſtration. But if the premiſes be only ph 
ble, or contingent; — — 
if they be controls if falſe, under an 
appearance of truth, ſaphiſtie, or parulagiſtie- A 
often as the mind obſerves any two notions. to agrre 
to a third, which is done in two propoſitions; it im- 
nediately concludes that they agree to each other: 
or if it hd * one of e eee eee 


* 


% 
EL 
þ% 4 4 


o » 

Tag 
- 3 

\ 
* 


reaſoning, whereby, from any two propoſitions 
grant 


being „A to afliſt by inferring the L 


K —ͤ ——— —k[— — 
k ; 
» P 4 | ; 
* : 
1 ' 


| the ſake of the third; and bath 


PRI tins A both 
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diſagrees, 


which is likewiſe done in two. 
tions; it needy pronounces that they Aiſagree 


it 
hence is nothing but a mental diſcourſe or 


ted, a third is neceſſarily en OY 
Hence che Greeks By it 6 ehen, che 3 


leftio or ratiocinatio, as being a 1 of computation, 
which, either by adding, or Jubtrating, 
ther thefum or the reader: for as, 1 


tion, © man is an animal, you add this, “ every ani- 


a e 


The three ptepoſſtican hereof 2 güegiln con- 


ſiiſts, the firſt is, by way of eminence, called the 0 


us) be th of the 
Spe E the inline ud 
1 5 


premiſes, as being 
papers * ; and for eee reaſon both are called 

major, and the latter minor. 
The thin third: is on Ao wings the concluſion, as being the cloſe 
of the whole argumentation; and ſometimes con- 
plexio, as including the two notions, before ſeparately 
compared; and-conſequens, becauſe it follows from the 
enteredents ; and laitly, illatio, becauſe inferred from 
the ee means po n 1 12 go 
3 


As the — is the principal'p 


are both called ſumptiones, tells, all 
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thers ei- 
e add two 
or three, we thence collect five ; fo if to this propoſi- 
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aſumption conſiſt each of its ſubject and attribute, 


the ſubject and attribute of a ſyllogiſm are proper. 
| underſtood of thoſe of the concluſion. 

the inſtance 1 mentioned, animal being both 
as the ſubject and attribute, it igheld a kind of inter- 
mediate between the two, and frequently called me- 
dium; in reſpect to which, both tiie ſubject and at- 
tribute, man and thinks are called extremes, or terins ; 
"yy the LING ee Deen bg the attributs 
the els. EE 2 : 


A ſyllogiſm, whether Mat or compinnd, may 
either be categorical, as that inſtanced, e- 
in both — are poſitive. Or hypothetical, where 


in one or both of the premiſes are only ſuppoſed z 48, 


if the ſun ſhines, it is day: but the ſun does flimie, - 
therefore it is day. Or, analogical; as the baſe in 

to the column; ſo is Juſtice to the commonwealth ; - 
but, if the baſe be withdrawn, the column is over- 
turned; therefore, if Juſtice be taken away, the com- 
monwealth is overturned. Or diazeutic, or disjunce 
tive; as, © either they mean to pleaſe or to profits, 
hut they do not mean to angus therefore — aim to 
profit f 


But the rack: l be a © verfo@2 Gi 
giſm, is to have the medium in the middle, 1 
between the ſubject and attribute; as in the inſtance - 
juſt mentioned. And of this form there are Two 
?16URES,—the one coherent, or conjunct and affir- 
native; founded on this canon, that what agrees with 


any thing, likewiſe a with that wherewith this 


neceſſarily agrees: the other incoberent or digjunct, 
anc negative, founded « on- _— wy chat what - 
— Agrees 


in, in 


4 
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2 2 g. If 
** . 1 concluſi 
eee mode, viz. + ge b. N 
premiſes 
I —— 7. N. 
3 — od, is called entihmm; I ticular | 
e. g. every animal thinks, therefore man thinks; 
wherein the e that man is an ee is un- Note, 
* | theſe rule 
| #4 in all pof 
4+ The, des bees of — little i. 
| Ind ſeries -of enthymeres/: for ev in m itis need 
5 chematics is conchided on proved by f 3 on pon the 
omitting ſuch premiſes: as oα“!ỹů 9 ner in th 
3 or 48 2 . what * — 
3 $5153: ue, the 
af ot 8 * * 7 bs added, v 
e szesten ** . 
KS ws fo Jy ke eee awd There 
mt v9 4 10 Dr.. Watts, ares 72 
"3 1. Th 
. THE ale term wal noe hy taken. wer poltion, 
e but once atheadd univerkully. ” . IF. 2 Th 
. The teins in way ee dell e premiſes, 
vhs naw Spe ia the premiſes, RW 
| ps pe The 
| affirrat premiſes. - e ſti 
to 9A . Bal, 
* If — ere the con- txcellenc: 
ak mult — hy | 
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5. If either of the premiſes be . the 
concluſion muſt alſo be particular. . $9594 -. 


6. No concluſion can be dn vn tom ene deere | | 


premiſes. _ £ & 
| 9 Tt AS 


Nor e can any thingve concluded from two per- 
** Penn FOR vw v1 ; 


2095 15 + 


* 1 


Ki. Os. 2.4 


Note, A more bes, aw cht * 
theſe rules, and the deriyation of every part of them 
in all poſſible caſes, gequixe ſo Wastl and are ö 
ſolittle importance to 0 A the right uſe of: 27 1 
tis needleſs and foreign to my plan to inſiſt! 
won them here. This is done in a maſterly man- 
ner in the Art of Thinking, part ii. 0. 3, &e, — 
theſe —— ee * ma) in ſome caſts have their 
uſe, the fol explanation have been. 7 
added, with eee examples, 95 4 | 1 


a. 
SG. A. 


There are general counted THREE Fratuas; 


I. The middle term is he jt of the mejor ho- 
2 and the predicate the minor: FR 


OS 
pmemiles, 


5 


* pe "2s 2 
3. I che landeten the We | 


firſt figure contains four modes, whoſe names 
5 rbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. Arid it is che 
txcellency of this ſigure that all ſocts af queſtions or 
3 iN it,owhother. A. 


7 


* 
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0 O. i. e. univerſal dou pain * Ba. 
| ME as - 
o. 
Ban. Every N is truly miſerable; 
BA. All tyrants are wicked men; 
A. an all an are miſerable. PE _ 
| 2 are, LJ? 


5 Cs. He who is always i in Gar is not happy; ”* eriſon. 
LA. Covetous men are always in fear; 
Rx. Therefore covetous men OY "he 
N 3 They who pleaſe God; re happ 
RI. Some poor men; pleaſe + Boda Fa. | Th 
1. - Therefore ſome poor men are happy... Hi | 
Fs. E. Nothi t pho repented of i The n 
528 thing tht F be ha 82 four Lat 
0 RI. Some — muſt be EE 9 
O. Therefore there art ſome: 'plealures 2 Barbar 
are not truly deſirable. $a A Ceſare 
1 5 Tertia 
The ſecond figure contains four.modes ; * Adjung 
are n Cameſtres, F eſtino, and Baroco z ; 
= 13977 
Cr. No liar is kit to be believed; . 
Sa, Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; , I. Th. 
RE. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a lar. WS and t 
Ca. All pious men deſerve eſteem; 1 „ The 
Ms. No — geſerve eſteem; : tremiſes, 


Taks. Therefore ma robbers are pious! men, * ative, 


Fx: : No fiis: excalable ;. eral F.0d wh C 
STi. Some faults- are excuſable: . Mv 
No. Therefore ſome faults are not e 
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BA. Every part of religion is rational; 
Ro. Some doctrines are not rational 
Co. Therefore ſome doctrines are no 27 of 
| I; 


—— * 4 „ 
1 


The third þ ure r the . 
we, Darapti, _—_— en Wen re 5 


Feriſon. 


Da. Whalodve: fi God ſhall be bre; n 

Rar. al as, lovers of God have their impers 
ections; 

Ti. Therefore ſome who have era 

| ſhall be faved, & G. | 


The modes, of thel mw aan Ng 
four Latin Abi 155 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Fe erio ue primes, 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Dari Fa W 11 


Tertia Darapti fibi vindicat, atque Fe 
Aungens Bit Baal. . — | 


The SPECIAL RULES of theſe THREE FIGURES are, 


1. The major propoſition muſt ebene. 
a, and the minor afirmatve. 


2. The major muſt be univerk#, the 
premiſes, together with the n muſt ba 


gative. 


A The minor iſt be ene and the ar- 
drags en. tele any 


$4171 75 _ 
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N 7522 bs 
counts SYLLOGISMs. 


Asen alt ener BY nee 10 13 2B 

A arenas. logics 45 when the mari 
not connected with the whole predicate or the wh, 
ſubject, in two, diſtinct propoſitions, hut is jntermixe 

and domparet! with them by parts, or in a confilel 
e r ee, | 


The Faw is 2 ſenſeleſs W e 
The Per/ians worſhip the ſun; . 
Tberefore che Perſians worlkip a A nag being 


* 82 


Here the Suan, of the conclafron Is u 1 
ſenſeleſs being, part of which i is (Joined with the puddle 
term ſun 3 "he: other” . 
in the minor. © | 
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N 102 nr 2 
1 % Lis 
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e 425 7, 910d e318 
25 8 42 SIE A qe? ee r 
1 e agb hs bort of t is confeſſed to 
be entangled, or confuſed and eee if examined by 
ID] —— forple Hale ; yet there i great v 
. ry of of arguments ul in books of learni in 
+= fe, Taube ge Wie I ei; 
Lean Nan which muſtbe . 
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Or uns: 0 TEEN | | 1 | 
Pious RO > only e of heaven; ' il 


Hypocrites are not pious men; 
Therefore hypocrites are no favourites of benen 


u. Exceptive adden villnake ſuch complex i 
ſyllogiſms A | 
None but phyſicians « came to the conſultation '- 


The nurſe is no phyſician; | 
Therefore the nurſe cam not the conſultation - 


111, Comparative propoſitions ; as, 3 as, R . 


Knowledgeis better than fiches; _ 
Virtue is better than — . 
Therefore virtue is better than riches. 


Or thus; | l 
A dove will fly a „ 22 
A ſwallow flies ſwifter than a dove; | 
Therefore a ſwallow bens keen 1 mile ! in a; 1 
* minute. 1 * 


Iv. Inceptive and OY propoſins; a8, 


Fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes - 
But the fogs have not yet begun td yanih ; | 
Therefore the ſun is not as yet riſen... * 


v. Medal propoſitions; as, «ae 1 
It is * general underſtood the 3 11 


But Caius does not underſtand the art r ; 
Therefore it is neceflary Caius ſhould: 1 not be a 


neral, 
Vo ;. 11, 1 9 * Or 
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Or thus: 8 


il 4 A total eclipſe of the fun wolld cauſe darkned at 
ov noon; 
3 It is poſible that the moon at that time may roll 
Therefore it is poſkible that the moon n may_cauſe 
darkneſs at noon. 


8 | Note, The truth df omplex bh legs in gene- 

Ci ral may de proved by chem eicher to regular, 

i le ſyllogiſms, or to ſome of the conjuncftive ſyllo- 

_—_— 2 ms, which are to follow in the next 

| \ firſt argument may be 18 to a Dien ina 
bar a thus: 4 


The ſün is a « Kiel bag! 
What the Perſians worſhip is the ſun; $7; | 
Therefore what the — 2 is a a ſenſelſ 


*& —_—_ i 0 | * 
Szcrion 11 | 
' CONFUNCTIVE: 8 YBLOGISMS, | 


A conjunAive Wie; ſn is when one bf che pre- 
1 miſes, (the major) Has diſtinct parts, whith are join- 
ea by a eon 6h or ſome ch particle of ſpeech. 
Theſe ſyllogiſms ate of various kinds, but their 
cipal ones _ 
1. The Conditional or Hypothetical, 
2. The Disjunctivfe. | 
5 3. The Relative, and 
4+ The Connexive. 


— 


* y 
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The conditional or hypothetical. ſyllogiſm is that 
Tae 


whoſe major or minor, | Or both, are con pro- 


poſitions; 3 28, | 
If there be a God, the ENT is aeg res- | 


vidence;, 
But there is a God; 6 
Therefore the world. is ; governed * "OI | 


Here the antecedent is aſſerted: i in the minor, nt the 
2 may be aſſexted in the cncluſion 3 which is 


called arguing fram the aue, of the antecedent to the 
poſition of the . 


* — * PX 


Again: 


If the ſun ſhines it it is s dy; | £7 - 
But it is not day; c 


Therefore the 4 in does not ſhine. | 


Here the 8 is contradicted in the minor pro- | 
poſitian, that. the ante antecgde maybe. contradicted in 


the cancluſion, Sigh is eg om the re- 
n Tae co e e antecedep 
A dixjunflive is when the major progo- 


ſition is mans Re; being connected by che parti- 
cles er, Althers A. nt, Feine ne 6 


The earth moves in a circle ot. ell 1555 ; 
But it does not move in a circle; 


Therefore it maves in an,clliplis. + 


Note, This kind of  ffllogiſm _ have {A 
parts or members; as, | 
4 


It is either PHY REA. autumn, or winter ; ; 
But it is not ſpring, autumn or winter: | 


Therefore it is ſummer. | 
N 2 | A Fee 
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A relative ſyllogiſm is when the way prion T 
is relative; as, tion 
WEE, Where. Chriſt i is, there mal his beat bez pie 
| But Chriſt is in heaven; | 
4 "Therefore his ſervants ſhall be there alſo 1 
8 Or thus | | Rte ( 
As is the captain, ſo are his ſoldiers; Ag ; 
But the captain is a coward; e A 
9 herefore his folders are how too. | politic 
giſms, 
divide 


blots, Ai Arguments which relate to neat mul 
be RAE to this head ; for example : 3 


As two are to four, ſo are three to fix; 
But two make the Half of four; : 
8 three make the half of fix. 5 


N connexive 2 req uires that 8 or mere 


ideas be ſo connected either in the comple ule or 


predicate of the major, that if one of them be . 
firmed or denied in the minor, common ſenſe will 


| naturally ſhew us what will be the dee 5 28, 


London and Paris are in 172 latitudes; 


The latitude of London is Ex, | 
Therefore this cannot be the latity of Paris. 


—— — a : l 
— — CAL cr EIS — 
pag 1 '—ow - 
m " - A 
my 8 1 0 
* n * 2 — 
N 
” 


We 


-” WS» 


=P. C47 


m 


Note, Some call theſe copulative ſyllogiſms. Theſe 
connective ſyllogiſms may be transformed into catego- 
rical ones by thoſe who have a mind to prove the 
| truth of them that way ; or they may be eaſily con- 

verted into each other by changing the forms of 
Care muſt be taken that the dene , 


— nn rhe 


» — 
— —— — 
— — . 
3 — J 
* 


. 
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tion be true, for upon that res the whole foree 
of the hc rear al 2 


S2 TI IV. 


if 
G. 


COMBOUND | SYLLOGISMS. 


A confound glb n contains more than 1 pro- 
poſitions, being made up of two or more ſin T3 Glo- 
ziſms, into which they may be reſolved; Theſe are 


divided into 
* $19 My 2 AN 
10 1. Epichirema, . VII. Ft 5 
2. Dilemma, 
3. FroffYogiins, and. B 
8 4 · Soxites. Nc: A 


Epichirema ſyllogiſm proves the major or minor or 
both, before it draws the concluſion ; ; 23 71 WH : 
W430 $48 ; 5 1 «4 61 0 #4 2 
Sickneſs may be ood for us; bor it weans 1 us from 
the pleafures of Hfe, and makes us think of dying 


But we are uneaſy under ſickneſs; which we mani- 


felt by our impatience, complaints, &c. 


Therefore we are ſometimes OE under dat 
ene, 3 


2 


Another example from Cicero in in defence of Milo, 
who had killed Clodius. His major propolition 3 is, 


That it is pe 1 one man to kill another who 
lies in wait to kill him; which he proves from the 
8 of nations, from natural equity, examples, 


B 


„„ 
7 4 < = — — " — 


11 


— 4 —— 
* l 
. 


— ——ñ— 7 
— a n 


the tnajor is falſe, Secondly, 'when whit is . 


„. 
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* 2 * t 87 dirt 9 
"tits 5 minor 1 rt 


That Clodius laid wait for Milo, which he proves 
by his arms, grey, Fe. | 


Yy . F 
7 — a wat 2 9 


And then infers the concluſion, Pi 


- That it was s lawful for Milo to Kill 42 


U YR 0 C 1 55 7 


A D I L E M 41 4. gta 11 40 


— is et of tuo or more 
propoſitions, which divides the whole into all its 
parts or members, by a disjunctive propoſition, and 
then infers ſomething concerning each part, which is 


finally referred to nee En nn For ex- 


ample ke. 4 Ne \ 


In this life we ans — our „ e la. 
nations, orereſiſt them 1 2s nag 
a ſorrow 1700 left 


perfes ly free Fon bir. 


. 


f * 0181 
Km U e 5 HF or — ute 


: firſt, when the members of the diviſion * 
860 ell oppoſed, or not fully enumeratet;” for 


concerning each part is not wy for then the 

is not triie, Thirdly, whertit may be retbrted' 
equal fotce upon him n uttbrs il. This s th 
eaſt of the celebtated dilemma of "Prodagtat, who 
_— Euathlus * Ar pleading, in aner, | 


/ 


eluſion 


ter: Sc 
underſt 


Blood 
But 
Ther 
But t 
Ther 

{ 


SP - 


him the firſt day he gained any <auſe in court. 


Protagoras goes to law, and argues thus : 
Either I ſhall gain the cauſe, or you will gain it; 


f I gain the cauſe you muſt pay me acgording * the wp; 


ſentence of the judge; 
If you gain it, you muſt pay me According to che 


covenant between us; 


Therefore whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt 


me, you muſt pay me me money. 


| maſter. 
Either I ſhall gain the cauſe or loſe it ; 


If I gain it, nothing will be dus to you according to- 


the ſentence z 


If T loſe it, nothing will be due to you according to 4. 


our covenant ; 


Therefore, let the cauſe go which way it will I ſhall 
pay you nothing. 


A prog) :/m may be defined as an argument com- 


poſed of two ſyllogiſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that the con- i 


cluſion of the former is the major or minor of the lat- 


ter: So that the ſecond "FRO may be omitted or 
| underſtood z as, 


Blood cannot mik; | 
But the foul of man thinks ; 
Therefore the ſoul of man is "not blood ; 3 
But the ſoul of a brute is his blood 
Therefore the ſoul of a man is is dffezent! from the 
ſoul, of a brute. 
N 8 A Sori- 
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of a ſum, of money, which Euathlus promiled to pay | 


| But Evathlus thus Nr the Dilemat upon. his 


1 


ox : : 1 
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T 
A Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen, EF. 
to connect one another ſucceflively in ſeveral propo- = 
ſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its predi- oy 
cate with the ſubject. ch was the facetious argu- 85 
ment of Themiſtocles, to prove that his ſon under . 
ten years of age, governed the whole world: Scrip 
- My ſon governs his * , F 
His mother me ; © teins 4 
I the Athenians ; ; why 
The Athenians the reſt of Greece ; 65 3 4 
Greece commands Europe 6 fl as 
Europe the whole world ; mo 
Therefore my ſon governs the whole world. "29M 
thoſe 1 
Note, 8 Nogiſms having more than three propoſi- 
tions may be — x Fa, ay But there is a d. _ a 
 fedtive or imperfett kind, called an ENTHYMEM, 
which is the moſt common ſort of argument both | in Not 
_ writing and converſation ; as, : aby 
True religion i is accompanied with good 9 from it 
Therefore a knave is not _ n "7 hs 
An arti 
circum 
SECTION V. frong 
 ARGUME NTS. The 
AN Argument is the MIDDLE TERM or _" idea, | 
invented and diſpoſed in two propoſitions in ſuch a . 
manner, as to ſhew the connexion between the nd this 
| major and minor term in the concluſion ;- this middle ceeds ir 


term is called the argument, becauſe upon it-depends from eye 
the force of the — * 


r 


it 
j f 
ö 

1 


9 * 
1 222 
— —— — 


— + 


| 
| 


> 
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r l are called grammatical, logical, phyſical, 
5 


A 
metaphyſical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. a- 


greeably to the art, ſcience, or ſubject, from whence 


the middle term is borrowed. Thus we prove that 
no man ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, becauſe the 
Scripture forbids it z this is a theological argument 
if we prove it from the.laws of the land, it is politi- 
cal ; but if we prove it from the principle of reaſon. 
and equity, the argument is moral... '-.. 4, 1, 


Aguments are either certain and evident, or doubt- 
ful and merely probable... Probable arguments. .are- 
thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved from ſome proba- 
ble medium. Evident and certain arguments are 


＋ 


thoſe which prove their concluſions by clear mediums 


and undoubted principles; theſe are generally 

Note, Demonſtrations ' A TRIORI, prove the ef- 
et by its neceſſary cauſe; a poſteriori infer. the cauſe 
from its necellary ect. e oe, 


* - 49 41 


Arguments are divided into artificial and inartificial... 


An artificial argument is taken from the nature and 
circumſtances of the thing ; and if the argument be- 
ſtrong it produces a natural certainty z as 


The world was created by God.; becauſe nothing, 


can create itſelf. 5 
| : 


An artificial ar 7 
and this is called original, when our information pro- 
ceeds immediately. from the perſons concerned, or- 
from eye or ear- witneſſes of a fact; but when it is 

Ns delivefed 


% 


gument is the teſtimony of another. 


Fi 
1 


" 
7 
. 4 


-— = „ 
OO 


_— 2 
——— 2 * 2" —— 


- - PT. : 
he” "I, I 
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— 


a Ds 
— * — * 
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arguments are of ſeveral kinds. 


Judgment, — Am 
Our Faith, 


. Or our . 2 


delivered by the Ne of fone * og called tra- 


dition. 125 | N 


rte ae either direct or idr er. = is a di: 
rect argument where the middle term is ſueh 28 

proves the queſtion itſelf, and infers that very pro- 
Paſition itſelf which was the matter of enquiry : An 
indirect or oblique argument tends to prove or refute 
ſome other propoſition, and thereby ſhews the truth 
of the thing by undeniable conſequence. Indire& 
1. As when ſome 


contradiftory propoſition is proved to be falle, im- 
-obable, or impoſſible. This is called à proof jr 
Hap offeble, or à reductio ad ab ſurdum. 2. When ſome 


Licon is proved to be true that is 4% ro wry 


-and thence it is inferred that the original propoſition 
is true becauſe it is more probable. This is an urgu- 
gument ex magis probabilt ad minus. 3. When any 


other propoſition is proved upon which it was before 
agreed to yield che 0 Wee e . 1 an 


| ere ex conceſſe. | 


| Another rank of arguments which have Lat 
names ; and are an addreſs to our Sade: «<> 


entum ad judieium. 15 
Argumentum ad fidem. 
Our Tyrovance, — Argumentum ad ignorantium- 
Our Profeſſion, — Argumentum ad hommem. 
Our Moden, — Argumentum ad verecundiam. 


hn e 27p _— 


of 
my 


iin 


, 
N. 


I. 


ceſſary, in order that we may with. more. care and 


iscalled, in- the Schools, d dicla ſecundum quid ad Sum. 
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SECTION Nb 


K. ; 


6 O r 


A SOPHISM ij is an argument which Carries the- 
face of truth, and yet leads into error. A particu-- 
lar deſcription of theſe fallacious arguments are ne- 


readineſs detect and ſolve them. 


1. The firſt fort of ſophiſm is called bereit 
denchi, or a miſtake of the queſtion. 


2. This is called tio princight, or a — 
of what is not granted. | 


That ſort of FRG which is ae a circle, IS, 
_ near akin to the ſecond. * 


4. This is called non _ pro conf. or the e 
nation of a falſe cauſe... 


5. This is termed accidentia a, by which * Gn 
nounce concerning the nature eſſential proper- . * I 
ties of any Labjec agreeably 2 n is FF 


merely accidental. 


6. This ſopbiſm borders W 5th ; . 9 
when we argue from that which is true abſolutely,, | 
imply, and abſtracted from all circumſtances ; this | 


npliciters This nde has alſo its reverſe; äs, 
N 6: When. 
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when we argue from that which is true, ſimply and 


a abſolutely, to prove the ſame thing true in all _ 
_ cular circumſtances whatever. 


7. The ſophiſms of compoſition and diviſion come 
next to be mentioned, 


* ideas in a compound ſenſe, which is only true in 
ivided ſenſe. | 


Diviſion, when we infer the ſame thing concern- 
ing ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is only true in a 


compound one. 


all is taken in a collective and diſtributive ſenſe, with- 

out a due diſtinction. It is the ſame fallacy, when 
the univerſal word all, or no, refers to ſpecies in one 
. propoſition, and to the individuals in another. 


guity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt exten- 


fallacies might be reduced to this head. 


When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called ſophiſms of equivocation. L 


he like nature, are $0LVED by ſhewing the different 
ſenſes of the words, terms or phraſes. But, where 


ſuch groſs equivocations and ambiguities appear in 
arguments, there is little in impoſing on ourſelves or 


| Joy 


| Compoſition, when we infer any thing © concern- | 


This ſort of ſophiſin i is e * the word 


8. This ſophiſm ariſes from our bud; of the ambi- 
ve kind of fallacy ; and indeed, ſeveral of the former . 


This Diss, as well as the A and all of 


others; the 8 Tn; and what we. are per- 


K 


| juſtly, and reaſoning well, is only to be obtained by 


— 
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petually expoſed to in reaſoning i is, where. the two 
ſenſes or ſignifications of one term are near akin, and 


not plainly diſtinguiſhed ; and yet are ſufficiently. 


different in their ſenſe, to lead us into great miſtakes,  - 
if we be not watchful. And, indeed, t the greateſ 

part of controverſies, in the facred or civil lite, ariſe 
from different ſenſes that are put upon 7 and 
the different _ ee by them. 


3 


*.* There is vader another fort Þ fophiſin, 
which is wont to be called an imperſect enumeration or 
* induction, when, from a few experiments, or 

ſervations, men infer general theorems nnd. uni- 
verſal propoſitions. 


Dr. Watts has given us the following oo 
RULES to direct our reaſoning. | 


4 


Rule 1. We ſhould accuſtom ourſelves, even in 


our younger fler.“ to clear and diſtinct ideas, to 


evident propoſitions, and to ſtrong and convincing 
— | 


But this habit of conceiving clearly, of judging 5 


cuſtom and practice. The mathematical ſciences, . 
particularly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, 


| abound with the greateſt clearneſs of thought, and 
force of reaſoning. . Something. of theſe ſciences 
ſhould be ſtudied by every body who pretends to 
learning; and that, as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, not 
ſo much to make us mathematicians, as.to make us 

reaſonable creatures. 
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- 'Rult 2. Endeavour to enlarge your 


quaintance with things, in order to furniſh yourſelf 


with plenty of topics, or middle terms, to make uſe 
of in our ſyllogiſms ; and diligently ſearch into and 
conſider nature, properties, circumſtances and 
relations of the particular ſubject about which you 
are arguing or judging. . 34 ODOR 22 


LU 


The moſt extenſive ſurvey 
ſubject is the beft ſecurity agai 


flible of our * 
inconſiſtencies ; for 


it is arguing upon a partial view of things that leads 


us into frequent miſtakes and abſurdities. 


Rule 3. While you are arguin upon any ſubject, 
be ſure to keep the preciſe point of the queſtion always 
in view; and neither add to it nor omit any of its 
parts. Sold, | ee 
Buy chus keeping to the ſimple matter of enquiry, 
you will be ſecured from impertinent anforer 11 


raſni determinations, 


| Rule 4. Having well conſidered what is unknown 


in the queſtion, then conſider how much you know 


of it already, or of the ideas and terms whereof it is 


compoſed. 


Thoſe ideas, whereby the known and unknown 


5 parts of the queſtion are connected, will furniſh you 


with middle terms or arguments, whereby the thing 
propoſed may be proved or diſproved. | 


* ' Rule 5. In chuſing our middle terms or argu- 
ments to prove afiy que 'on always take ſuch topics 
' 4 


_” ww co of MY T 


1 
3 


— 
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as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and which carry the 


greateſt evidence with them. 


Remember that it is the weight of your arguments, 


not their number, which is chiefly to be regarded, 
eſpecially in proving any propoſition which admits of 
natural certainty, or of a complete demonſtration. 
Yet there (are many caſes, wherein the growing 
number of probabli arguments increaſes the degree of 
probability, and gives us a greater aſſurance” of the 
truth of what is propoſ e. 99 
Rule 6. Prove your concluſion, as far as poſſible, 
by ſome propoſitions which are in themſelves more 
plain, evident and certain than the concluſion ; or 


at leaſt ſuch as are more known, and more intelligi-. 


ble to the perſon whom you would convince, 


Common ſenſe dictates, that it is impoſſible to 
eſtabliſh any truth, and to convince others of it, but 
by ſomething that is better known to them than that 
truth 1s. 


Rule 7. Let your ments tend to enlighten: 
the underſtanding, as well as to captivate the judg- 
ment, i. e. let them not only force the aſſent, but alſo 
illuſtrate the point in queſtion, ſo as to make it more 
generally underſtood, | 7 


Rule 8. Take care to diſtinguiſh between an ex- 
plication and an argument, between a mere illuſtra- 
tion and a ſolid proof. | 


Proper fimilies and alluſions are often uſeful in ex- 


plaining and throwing a light upon a ſubject, but 
To ; | we 
6 


: 


| 
| 
| 
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we + ſhould not miſtake N for ty nal 


guments. e 


Rule 9. In your whole courſe 22 
ur mind . intent in the purſuit of and 
dolle ollow ſolid. Ne whereſoever it * JOU... 


= be power of negfoning was given us s by our Maker | 
for this very purpoſe—To PURSUE TRUTH. ;- and we 
_ -one of his richeſt gifts, if we yield it up; to be 
ele ierſts of meaner powers of nature, or 

= u ing intereſts of * life. | 


,- 0 'v 


1 * 1 I 0 D. 


METHOD may be defined to be 8 of dii- 
poſing things in ſuch a manner, as they ma 

be ally — either to diſcover the truth. | 

which we ourſelves are ignorant of, or to demon- 

ſtrate it to others, when known. Sis 1 


Method is diſtributed into two general kinds: 


I. Natural. 
2. Arbitrary. 


SECTION I. 


NATURAL and ARBITRARY MzeTroD. 


BY the firſt we obſerve the order of nature, and 
proceed in ſuch a manner, that the ns of 
gs 


— _ — — — 
— B — — — * CY - _— — g- wm Ag — cas — Sg — hy 
— 
* 


make ſyllables,” of ſ — rs we «Hits 
of words we make ſentences and — wins 


Note, Neither of theſe two nne 
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2 which follow, depends in a great meaſure on 


ngs which precede, and this is either . 
ANALYTIC” or SYNTHEPIC. 


- Aralytic method teaches to decline 2 conſtrue 


reaſon, as grammar does words; or it may be defined 


as a method which takes the whole compound as it 


finds it, whether it be a Prcict. or an-individual, and | 


leads us into the knowledge of it by reſolving it into 
its firſt principles or parts, its generic nature, and 


Its ſpecial properties ; and, era i! in called the 


method o RESOLUTION. 


& Synthetic method, or method of com ende, de- | 
notes a branch of methipd oppoſite to — by this 


method we purſue the truth by reaſons drawn from 
principles before eſtabliſhed, or aſſumed, and propo- 


ſitions formerly proved; and — a regular 


hus having 


chain, till he come to the 8 
22 to 


learnt the letters of the al 


- . ſcrupulouſly purſued, either in the invention or in 
the communicating of knowledge. It is enough if 
the order of nature be obſerved in making the know- 
ledge of things following depend on the knowledge of 


things which have gone before. Often times a mixed 


method will be found moſt effectual for theſe purpoſes. 


2. Arbitrary Method. 


This Wed is confined to ho certain forms; but 
accommodates itſelf to various purpoſes ; whether . 


TI 
ther 2 
lowin, 


* 
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de to aſſiſt memory, to perſuade, de 
mule — . oy ned ie 5 there | 
fore generally. orators and poets, 
ra. an. omit things efſentral, 8 en 
they apprehend would be diſpleaſing, 2 run into 
beautiful digreſſions or needleſs cireumnianies, which 
have little relation to the point in hand, but are 
adapted to n Nrn. tlio mind eg $4 1195 
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ed Wl fon error. Fo this end our fundamental propoſi- 

a tions muſt be well grounded, our arguments ſtrong,. 
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| mA known and obvious, and proceed by: 
ſteps to things which are unknown and difficult 5 ol 


T5 


gentle 


ways endeavouring to expreſs our conceptions in 2 
clear and 25 manner; 1 2 2 too Seve 
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ey your method be diſtin, ard vic. 
exing mixture of thing 


s which ought to 


be kept ſeparate ; and this will be eafily*praCtiſed by 
uſing no arguments which are foreign to the ſubject; 
by dividing every idea into its pete 

as it is then requiſite; and that every e be 


ranged in its proper on 
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' Rule 4. 
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a a fubje ſhoul 


e parts, as far 


be plenary, ſo that nothing may be wanting; nothing 
| be omitted. 
This fullneſs of method however does not require 

that every thing ſhould be ſaid which can be faid 


vrhich is neceſſary or proper ſhould be 


upon any ſubject; for this . x= _— N 


ſcience endleſs. 


Rule 
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As your method miſt be full without de- 


| ficiency; ſo it muſt be ſhort, or without ſuperfluity. 
To this end we muſt carefully guard againſt a te- 


dious prolixity, needleſs repetitions and long or 


frequent di * 


Nu 6. Take care that 
to the ſubject, to your preſe 


you 
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our RE be proper 


t deſign, as well as 
The mutual 


proper to the age and place we live in. 
relation and dependence of the ſeveral 
courſe ſnould be ſo juſt and evident, dat each may 


naturally lead 'on to the next, and be joined to it by 
ſome proper and graceful form of Tranſition. 55 
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Note, Thoſe who have never any occaſion to 
communicate knowledge by writing, or by public 
diſcourſes, may nevertheleſs derive conſiderable ad- 


vantages from theſe rules, as 
judge with accuracy — ů — performances 


of others: Beſides, a good acquaintance with me- 
thad will reatly aſſiſt every one in *. diſ- 


poſing, and manag TORT r 51 
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O NE of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
belles-lettres is My THroLoGY, which is wel 
known to conſiſt of the wildeft reveries and incon- 
ſiſtencies; ſometimes indeed deduced from fad, 
without date, order, or connexion : And in certain 
inſtances, theſe very fats are variouſly repreſented 
and frequently repeated. This promiſcuous aſſem- 
blage of truth and fiction would long ſince have been 
univerſally exploded, had it not been for the ABso- 
LUTE neceſſity of making it a preparatory ſtudy for 
the elucidation of the ancient writers ; to point out 
the beauties of poetry, painting, and ſtatuary; 2 
well as for a right underſtanding of numberleſs ex- 
preſſions, fuch as a Muſe, a Grace, a Hebe, &c. 
words which preſent us with poetic images, and can 
never be comprehended, but by a general acquain- 
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But the thinking part of the heathens believed that partie 
there was but ONE GREAT BEING, t0ho made, pre. likew 
ſerved, and adtuatad all things. When they conſider- ſurfac 
ed him as influencing human affairs in various man- borſc. 
ners, they — him as, many different names; and rn 
from this ſource tis. — they « derived all 4 Why 
immenſe catalogue of nominal diyinities. When His 
He thundered, they called him, Jupiter, 35 When he Th 
calmed the (eas, Nepeyne when be. guided. hci 
councils, Minerva; and when * gave them ſtrength 
.in ale . „ be ancinigarbur'? AHT. 
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Apollo thruſt out .of heaven Pr N nſpired throug| 
again his brother Jupiter, - | medal of 120 rey 1 


tune is ſtanding with his Fe os his iy. pep 

holling a dolphin in his left; his foot a part of 
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particularly the Mediterranean. The poets have 
likewiſe repreſented him as paſſing over the calm 
ſurface of the waters in his chariot, drawn yr 1 


horſes. 


gem lagoons. £35603; 
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Ju NFO 5770 g "Queen of Heaveti,. bing, 
de wife and ſiſter of is immortal, Jove. Her 
progeny were Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe. The Ar- geo 
gin called — Argiva; the pri * 1 Cu- 
ris, from her om the girdle worn | 
by brides ; 45 5 Fo 25 ac 'of ef nah 886 
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The Stoies believe that Juno is . air; 
and her being called Jupiter's” wife, becauſe the air 
being 1 cold, is warmed b J Jupiter or fire. 
The June Matrona, or Römänn, as the favourite 
one among the Romans ; ſhe is ſeen in ſtatues and on 
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Teres firſt tam d us with her 


Goddeſs of Agriculture, is faid to be ſo very beau. 
and Neptune by the former the had Prgęerpine 


of Wiſdom, Arts, 


Athena, motherleſs ; Parthenos, a virgin; and Mu- 
l as inventreſs of the 2121 The poet ö 
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Firſt Ceres taught the grou n to 
And arm'd with iron Maes . 


From her kind hand the worl 557 ell 
| CERES, daughter ef Saturn and Ops, and 


tiful, as to be ſeduced even by her brothers Jupiter 
ne, and 
by the latter Arion. Poets and artiſts repreſent her 
crowned with corn or poppies, and her robes falling 
to the feet. The ſacrifices inflitutes to her honour 
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that Minerva ſprang from the brain of Jupiter, inti- 
mating that the wit and ingenuity of man did not in- 
vent the uſeful fciences, were derived from the . 
inexhauſliels ſpuotain. of Brine prognen ans minen- 


There the lime archĩtect᷑ the goddeſi found. 
Obſcure in ſmoke, his forges flaming round; 
TH While bath'd in ſweat from fre to fire he flews 


bd VULCAN, ſon of Jupiter and Jund, is calted 
TY the God of Fire; but at his birth, being a hideous 
des MY lump of deformity, he was hurled from the bigheſt- 
mes MW heavens to the earth. This deity. married Venus, 
ne; and forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter: He is how+ 
Mu- ever portrayed by ſome of the ppets as a mere mortal 
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to celebrate her myſteries, and to 12 
fire in her temples : If by negligence they ſuffered it 
to be extinguiſhed, or violated their vows of virgi- 
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"The god of battles in his angry mood, = 

| Trung his ſword againſt his brazen ſhield, - 
Let looſe the reins, and ſcours along the fields 

Before the wind his fiery courſers fly; p 

. Groans the ſad earth, reſounds the rattling ſky : 


Dire faces, and deform'd, ſurround the car, 
Friends of the God, andfollowers of the war. 3 


Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, and deſpair, ___ | 


"MARS, che ſen f Juno, and God of Wat: 


He patfionately loved Venus, and was detected in 


his amours with that goddeſs by her huſband Vulcan. 


His principal names were Mavors, Ares, Gravidus, 


and Quirinus. He is. N r with the 


attributes, a ſpear and a helmet; his chariot drawn 
by Fear and Terror—ſometimes Diſcord goes be- 


fore, Clamour and Anger cloſely following. 
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veſta ind Furth ano mo; one fire the an; + 
| Which does the centre of them both are; 


Mos T authors aſcribe this name to Cybele, 


becauſe ſhe was alſo the Goddeſs of Fire. Some ad- 


mit of two Veſtas, the one wife of Cœlum, the other 
daughter of Saturn. Virgins 2 were appointed 
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nity, they were buried alive. 
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the ſea, the = her in triumph to heaven, 
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married to 8 5 of Troy, by whom ſhe 
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Some of has mbtaelagtab, 3 

Brimo, Opis, Chitone, and Di As 1 

Venatrix ar. Goddeſs of the Chace, poets and ſtatues 

repreſent her as running, tall in Jature,” with 3 

though handſome, is 0 
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APOLLO, ee; to Diana, God of Poetry, 
Muſic, Arts, and Phyſic, called Phcebus-in heaven, tl 
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becauſe he conducted the chariot of the Sun; Liber 


Pater on earth, and Apollo iy belt. He: was · driven 
2 for having the. Cyclops, to. 
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revenge the death of his fon ius. e 
cipal names were Sol, Cynthius, 
nius, Pæan, and Didg 'Theftatues : 3 
of this divinity are uiſhed b y the beauty of the 
face, e is" all the ſoftneſs _ 
conſiſtent with ſtrength and vigour and as ſuch he 
is repreſented in the ä 
alowed. to be the nobleſt. ſtatue. in the world. 
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was ſaid to be the inventor. His diſtinguiſhing at- 
gang are his Petaſus, or winged cap; the Talaria, 


or wings for his feet, as. alſo the Caduceus, n 
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IAN Us, in his rythologiealcharaglabgs is « God 
| Space and Time; and, in the Salian verſes he it 
13 ſtyled the God of Gods. Some derive his origin 
5 from Cœlus and Hecate. He preſided over the gates 
j of heaven; and when ſupphications were made tò any 


deity, Jahus — invoked, becauſe: it is he- Who 
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With bolts and iron bars. Within remains 
Impriſon d Fury, bound in brazen chains; 


High on a tro y fais d of uſeleſs arms 
He ſits, and — the world with vain alarms. 
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and Terra. His brothers were the Cyclops, 
nus, Titan, the Giants, & His ſiſters were — 
Ceres, Tethys, and-Ops, or Rhea, Which e 

of time he married. Saturn being dethroned by his 
ſon Jupiter, retired into Italy, — rei 
conjointly with king Janus, whoſe ſubjects ho 
lized, and brought on the Golden Age, forelebraced 


by the poets. t 
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Saturn is repreſented preſiding over Time, with 
wings on his ſhoulders and ſhackles on his feet. As 
a planet the poets deſcribe him as very old and decre- 
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— although he is commendy accounted a terreſtrial 
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was alſo the inventreſs* of 1 She is crowned 
with flowers, Holding: e 8 in her mad, 
vith te inlruments roun 
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A... 18 L er. the amozous. | kinds. 

of poetry. She is crowned with myrtle and roſes, ' 

holdin 5 1 yre and fiddle-ſtick; and on her ſide a 

winge Cupid, with his bow and quiver. N Cad 
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„ CALLIOPE. 


THIS Muſe Wu nad IS. HOP 0 of 


the nine, and preſides over rhetoric. The poets 
crown her with laurel, a trumpet and 4 
book, with three others near bet, which”: are 5 
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„ MELPOMENSB. 


THIS Muſe preſides over tragedy. She is re- 
preſented under the figure of a young virgin, with a 
ſerious countenance, magnificently: 


'DEITIES "my the WATERS. 


The . aue ae 


' ©CEANUS and Tethys are — 


whole world of waters. 


N Arbe Amps of th mu 
with the Venus Mayins 


Triton, — are n een 
Neptune. 
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| The FATE S, PARGE, + DESTINIES. 


The Fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the facred Che, and ads it ry run, 


CATULLUS has wen xs the 
theſe three goddefles.- 2 
tremely old, dreſſed in bons 88 
the bottom with ce 8 
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8 Deep in the diſmal regs vol TL R 
Three daughters at a birth were bôfn to ni | 
- Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her cre, | 
Endu'd with windy wings to flit in ai; q 
With ſerpents girt alike, and w with hiſ- 

ſing hair. 

In heaven the Diræ eall'd ; and git at Ben, 

| Befofe the chrone of angry Jove they ſtund 

— oe miniſters of wrath. „ 9771454 2045 
THESE 1 — allo thiee 3 and 28 
Virgil fays all born to the goddeſs: Night and 


| hs ſame birth. The-pogts'ſpeik ef Beben tar 
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menting the wicked, or . them into miſ- 


chief; and at other times the throne of 
Jupiter, or waiting at Füge ef of Tartarus.— They 
are N ee ee and Mzgz8A. 
Yah e a ett aA * ! D357 1s — 
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PRUDENC Eur Goop-thwen tad er tem- 
ples dedicated to her as a goddeſs. | 


jusxick, "of - Father, Faviry, took lier fight i | 
heaven, when the world grew vile and w wicked. 2 


Vigrus had ever temples at Rami us 5 goddeſs, 
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Tunes bessa e worſhipped by * 
the Romans; as was PIETY, 'HowgsrY, AS 
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y yo wy pigs 7. 6 
| The DEMI-GODS, or HEROES. 
: Sahne by the Romans to ſabe eh 3 
ö into the higher -2Vens, being born with buman bo- 
dies, ſacred mi and ſouls celeſtial. Spun Enn 
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Or- | 
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„ back »: 
Freed Erymanis from the foaming boar { 
in Lernean 


HERCULES was the fon of Jupiter and Ale. 


_ mena; 77 bor tie keen a Thabasin hen and 
warrior; but * laid claim R * 
| birth, affirmi that all others 


Pere o 
their fimilitude in virtue and 


magnanimity. De 
E 4 Were M4197: Vacro forty 
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In his twelve 8 baile Cleonzan, lion 
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Amazons—he dra 
2 kills the ſerpent, and ob and obtains 
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„ ö 


2 form'd, for ove nnd MM 

You ſeem 4 for war's rude thils unfir, . 

And polis d to each ſofter grace: 

Hi cla when i rms ſin" : 
You madethe fatal art your own, 1 
In war excelling as in peare. od ws 


BACCHUS, fon of Jupiter and . 
for his watlike. fy waa ing 
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introduces the vine into Europe, He nts 


led him the God of Mi | 
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ſeem to have worn the ivy crown of Baechus even | 


A men- 


tions there une five other 
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g But chaſte Diana, who death deplor'd,. a7 
With AESCULAPLAN phys his life reſtor d. ad 


Then Jove, who law from besen with as 
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The dead inſpir'd with vital breath ag again, m7 th 

Struck to the centre a OLA 6 ti 
Th' unhappy under of the godlike art. ſo 
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scurLApips, "the fon, Apolly 
'nymph Coronis, | and. God of He: 
tau thim phyſrc, in which art he becabm ts 
ng ſkillful as 8 the dead. oy 3 upon 
(this carries his complaints to Jupiter, who Kills him 
with a thunder-bolt. He is repreſented with a crown 


il of laurel, a large matted 7 725 
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This prince a prieſteſs of oe of . 0 
And like his ſife in afms H- Jy 
Tuo riſing 2 5 
+ Born from a god, himſelf to godhead born. 


ROMULUS was the ſuppoſed ſon of Maes by <ated 


5 have ; 
* niece of * and the twin ee the 1. 
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Remus. "He built” the city of Rome, ſettled tere 
the commonwealth, made excellent laws, and reigns - 
eld 37 years. How h#died is a matter totally uncer-- 
tain ; but he was afterwards deified; and 9 
under the name Quirinus. The poets xepreſent im 
carried up to heaven in the chariot of Mars, clad in 
the Trabea, or Tobe of tate, which implies an eccle- 
ſtaſtical as well as a ſecular dignity, and conſequently,. | 
ſometimes with his N 15 e ſtaff in his 
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401 rus, king queen Leda, ah more, 
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5 origin from Jupiter, and was immortal. After a va- 5 1 
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Their figures i in marble have a perfect reſemblance 


to each other in make and figure; each has a Chia. 
LN ou, exc over his head, each u hotſe of the .ſams 


rope, 
bard, enlivened b el by the chiſſel or 


here give an epitome of this 8 
fe thets and ey ED of Dryden, 


places his newly — 1 


Rath 


each his ſpear papa in the — . 3 
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' OVID's grand, although unfiniſhed work, the 


| Metamorphoſes, is not only interſperſed with touches 


of the ſublimeſt poetry, but contains a popular hiſtory 


of Providence from the creation of the world, to the 
reign of Auguſt 
ancient fable, painters, ſculptors, and poets have at 
all times drawn their defi 
mere a ſingle cabinet of curioſities in any part 'of Eu- 


us Cæſar. From this ſtorehouſe of 


but where are feen e of they of this 

of the 
ever produced. For this reaſon I 
ng in 2 


maſters the worl 


kind. of poetic proſe, occaſional Foe te 
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was but one ſhapeleſs, indigeſted maſs of jarring ele- 
ments, properly called 


Chaos. The divine Architect 


ſpreads the arched cano 


un, moon, and flars. The 
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the former he ordains runtin ſprings, ſtanding lakes, ; 
d the majeſtic courſe of rivers. At his Almighty 

Fiat this globe is decorated with woods, extenſive 
ns, beautiful vallies, and rocky mountains. The 

fields are fill'd with bs the air is peppled with its 

lumigerous inhabitants, and the ſea with fiſhes. 

Laſtly, Man is created, a being of more exalted na- 

ture, conſcious »of thought, and boa NON NO 

reign ** of the oath 43 
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The Gene Act was firſt, wie ag doi rele 
but uncorrupted reaſon knew. The fertile earth _ _} 
ſpontaneouſly produced corn, fruits, and S n pet 

| while one eternal fpring prevail d. + _ 


But when dhe thunder-darting 20s John's th 
his father Saturn, ſucceeding times beheld the S11= | of 
'vER AGE. Then appear d Summer, * | 4 
ter, and the Spring, but one ſeaſon of the year. The 4 
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earth was cultivated, 3 bent n * * 
i- ling yoke. 
The Brazen Ao was next, 'becauls vice beige 
| triumphant. And laftly came the Ixo AOR, When 
* Truth, needed Aae Freatead . 
and were ſucceeded, 1 Freud and No ng 


The War if the Giants, 


The giants dejannivnr'on ineeg but Almighty 
Jove. reveng'd with red-hot thunder their impious 
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attempt. Transfixt with. his dread meſſengers 

Wrath, the monſters mingle blood with native hs” 
| whence ſprang a progeny, who wage eternal 3 
an eme up iter. | 


- Lycaon . to a Wale. Md . 


Jove calls che ſenate of the ſkies, and with Wü 
nation ſpoke : © Diſguis'd in human ſhape, I reach'd 
the palace of ki ing Lycaon ; and at my entrance I diſ- 
play d the irgnat of an approaching deity. The 
— people pray; the tyrant mocking, FOR ax 
to kill me when aſleep; but firſt he "murders; a Mo- 
loſſian hoſtage, and ſerves up his mangled limbs, bid- 


ding me welcome to the human feaſt, Mov'd with 


his crime, I with avenging flames conſum'd his pa- 
lace; and transform'd the frighted monſter to a howl- 
Ing wolf. Leven found that all mankind” were then 


merg'd in wickedneſs, and therefore reſolv'd they 


all ſhould periſh by a general inundation.” : 


The Flood. 1 


From the clouds impetuous ſtorms Ann: the 
rivers overflow their banks, and cover'd all the 


plains. Now a world of co — — 
— the whole face of earth, 22 


ture is deſtroy d, ſave Deucalion and hy his Wi 2 be 
moſt upright of mortal men was he, and ſhe the 


beſt of women. At length by Neptuue s order the 
waves retire, the rivers flow into their We . 


channels, and the-workd rer rng 


The 
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The teeming earth now fructified by the ſun, pro- 


 deſtroy'd by the unerring ſhaft of Apollo. To per- 
petuate the memory of this immenſe- exploit, the 
Pythian Games are inſtantly decreed. 


Dapbne into a Laurel. 


Elated with ſucceſs, Phoebus -derides the God of 
Love, who from his quiver drew two different ſhafts, 


aims at Daphne, daughter of Peneus, the other at 
Apollo. Swift as the wind the beauteous Daphne 


a laure] inſtantly is chang'd, 


J. to a Heifer. 


Jupiter became enamoured of the beautiful Io, 
ho returning from her father's ſtreams, was by that 
god involv'd in a miſt. Juno, ſuſpeRing the infi- 
delity of her huſband, deſcends ; ſove, foreſeeing 


as a preſent from the hands of the Thunderer, and 
commits her to the care of truſty Argus, who had an 
hundred eyes. Jove pitying To's fate, ſent Mercury 
to diſpatch her keeper. The heavenly meſſenger, 
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duces innumerable creatures; among whom riſes into 
exiſtence the hideous ſerpent Python, who is at length 


one to repel, and one to cauſe defire. The firſt he 


flies the god, who eagerly purſues, and when he 
thought to have caught the object of his love, the to 


this, turns Io into an heifer. The goddeſs aſks ke. 


on” - with 
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with his ſleep- procuring rod deſcends, and in a ſhep- 
herd's form begins to play his ſoft melodious ſtrains. 
The. wondring Argus, delighted with the muſic, in- 
quires who had invented ſo ſweet a pipe? Mercury 
replies, that Syrinx, who was the pride of Arcadian 
plains, flying the embraces of brutal Pan, ftopp'd by 
_ Ladon's gentle flood to implore the ſuccour of the 
water nymphs, and was by them chang'd into reeds, 
which when ſhaken by the wind, produce a mournful 
tune. Lull'd by the potent ſounds, Argus finks into 
a heavy fleep. Mercury the moment ſeiz d, and 
. witha pry blow he kills the deluded guard, and ſets 
the lovely Io free. The eyes of Argus adors the 
. plumage of Juno's favourite bird, while the incenſed 
queen ordains the furies to torment the timid nymph 
until ſhe reach'd the Pharian ſhore. There by moans 
the author of her plaints invokes, beſeeching eaſe or 
death. The goddeſs 1s at len 
ſumes her fcrmer ſhape, and, under the name of 
is worſhip'd by all the white-rob'd ſons of Nile. 


The Fall of Phatton. 


The palace of the Sun on lofty columns rais'd, 


with radiant gold and diamonds ſhine. Phaeton the 
ſilver portals gain'd, and at an awful diſtance faw 
the god in purple clad, high ſeated on a throne ; 2 
- throne with ſparkling gems and emeralds blaz d 
The adventurous youth is loſt in contemplating this 
wondrous fabric, when thus the god: What wants 
my ſon, for ſuch thou art, and ſuch I hence will call 
thee ?” The trembling Phaeton with jo replies, 
Height of the world, illuſtrious parent! 1 come to 


« 


gth appeas'd; Io re- 


"team 
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aſk ſome pledge to prove my mother's boaſted claim. 
« A token then Il give Nand by des Styx I ſwear, 
aſk what thou wilt, I thy requeſt will grant. Scarce _ 
were theſe words ounc'd, than the tranſported. 
outh aſks to guide his father's chariot, for a day. 
Phcebus repents, and earneſtly diſſuades him from 
the dangerous attempt, ſince even the thunder-dart- 
ing Jove was found unequal to the taſk. Deaf to 


all danger, he mounts the car, and by the winged 


courſers borne, is headlong hurried through the vault- 
ed ſkies. Half dead with fear, Phaeton drops the 
reins. The furious ſteeds now darting from their 
beaten track, near to the earth the flaming chariot 
drew. The world was wrapt in fire, and Ethiopia's 
ſons began to change their hue; now fabled by the 
ſcorching rays. The ſupreme of gods the conflagra- 
tion law, and to prevent one univerſal ruin, his lofty - 
throne he mounts, and full at. the unhappy youth a 
thunder-bolt he hurl'd; The blaſted Phaeton, with 
flaming. locks, ſhot from the chariot like a falling 
— and great Eridanus his mangled limbs re- 
cer dd. | 


Phaiton's Sifters. into Poplars.. 


The Heſperian Naiades, touch'd with this terri- 
ble ſpectacle, entomb'd the ſhatter'd corſe, on which 
the following epitaph appear'd: 33 

Here lies | 
| PRHRAE TON, a 
Who dar'd to drive the chariot of the Sun, > 
And though a victim fell, 
He periſh'd in a bold attempt 
9 5 His 
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His mother, the diſtracted Clymene, "traverſes 


every clime and region to find her Kfelefs-fon at laſt 


upon a foreign ſhore his bones ſhe found.” "The 
Heliades with her deplore their loſs, nor did they 
ever ceaſe their loud complaints, till the pitying gods 
to poplars fair the weeping ſiſters chang d. Yet 
from their branching boughs large tears trickling 
amber ran, which indurated by the fan, diſtil in- 
ceſſantly in the tranſlucent ſtream, from whence con. 
2 they wanne ee dames. 


2 * 


. to a "IB <> 
| + IRE ing of 9 gurians, beheld this n 

event, and fill'd the — banks of Eridanus, and 
the neighbouring groves with his ſadly pleaſing 
notes; nor did he ceaſe his melting plaints till he 


became a ſwan, who fill remembring his friend and 
kinſman's fate, each folitary lake he. eks, and loves 


the element oppos d to fire. 


Phœbus was likewiſe ſeen to hide his radiant face 
and if fame ſay true, a day then paſs d without 2 
ſun. The deities implore the God to take again the 
reins; · he mounts the fire-beaming axle, and as he 
laſhes on the furious ſteeds, e Ws as the 
cauſe of all bis woes. 


| Cal to 4 Bear. 


The fire of gods and men walks 1 8 the 
loſty walls of heaven, to ſee if all were ſaſe. 
Next he N the earth; and 1 in Arcadia —_ 
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es the ſcorched ground with verdure, and the grooves 
aſt with foliage. He next. bids the hiſſing ſprings - | 
be to riſe,” and calls the vagrant rivets to their a6, _ 
ey cuſtom'd beds; pleas'd with his work, he traverſes © - 
ds his much-lov'd Arcadian plains, when chance pre- 

et ſented to his view the chaſte Caliſto, faireſt of Diana's 

18 train, as ſhe lay panting with heat in a ſhady bower. 

1- Jupiter, enamour'd of her beauty, aflumes the ber- 


ſon of Diana, and under that diſguiſe robs the fair 
attendant of her innocence. Scarce nine revolving 
moons were paſs d ere the goddeſs with. her nymphs 
retir'd to bathe far from the haunts of men; ank 
there reluctantly Parrhaſis reveals the violation of the 
god. With diſdain Diana cries, * Begone ! nor dare 
pollute theſe ſacred ſtreams. The nymph abaſh'd, 
without reply her preſence fled. - New woes ſtill wait 
the unhappy fair one, for when her fon was born, the 
vengeful goddeſs of great Jove transform'd her to a 


5711 brit 2739 i 8.48 Ai Dato RP 

Arcas had now three luſtres ſeen fierce in the 
chace, atid in the foreſt bold: And as he was one 
day courſing the Exymanthian woods, he lights upon 
his Lycaonian mother. Her ſon the knew, and on 
him fix'd her hagger'd eyes. As ſhe nearer came, he 
aims his fpear——dut' Jove forbad the horrid deed, 
and by a whirlwind caught them up to heaven, and 


made chem heiphdouring ſtars. 
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The crow was once Apollo's favourite bird; he 
then in ſnowy plumes was clad, ſoft as a wan, a 
large and loyely bird. Bis babbling tongue neue © | 


© A. F 0 K 


* 
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his laſting ſhame. The infidelity of the Lariſſæan 
Coronis he reveal'd, for which the God then chang'd 
him to a ſable hue. . 


A Princeſs, Daughter of Coreneus, 1% a Daw. 


| 8 Once on a time the two-ſhap'd Ericthonius ſprang 
from the teeming earth, and by Minerva nurs d. 
She having in a cheſt the infant plac'd, to king Ce- 


crops' daughters gave the charge, with orders not to 


look within. Too willingly obey'd, but Aglaurus 
peep'd in, and ſaw the monſtrous infant half-boy, 
half-dragon. This I faw and told; and for my 
pains Minerva drove me thence, and for her favourite 


choſe the bird of night. Once was I tenderly be- 


| lov'd, but my beauty became my ruin, altho? a prin- 
ceſs born. Neptune met me in my accuſtom'd 
walks along the ſhores, and when his arts were vain, 
attempted force. I invok'd both gods and men, and 
by a a goddeſs to a caw was chang'd. Alas ! 
preſerv'd in vain, ſince the inceftuous Nyctimene 
ſupplies my place, who conſcious of her crime avoids 
the light. EIS. MS ger af 


- 


 Coronis. © 


In Theſſaly there liv'd Coronis, the faireſt of 


her ſex. Apollo lov'd her while he thought her 
paſſion true, but the Phæbean bird the fatal ſecret 
of her amour reveaPd. The laurel crown dropt 
from his brows ;. the god in wrath bent the filver bow, 
and in her tender breaft the unerring arrow went. 
The god diſſolves in pity at her death, repents his 
raſhneſs, and tries in vain to heal the fatal m—_—_ 
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ſam'd another form, and returns to aſk if he had feen 


and a heifer as the reward. Battus 


* 


— 
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His offspring ſhar'd a better fate, and to the Centaur 


Chiron's charge is given. 


— into a Adv: 


Proud of the charge, Chiron took the babe with: 
joy. Ocyrrhoe, ſxill'd in her father's arts, the 
depths of prophecy could 9 thus prophe 
tically ſhe ſpoke. © Hail gre phyſician of the 
— thy De vaſt wil een departed life 
reſtore ; for this on thy devoted head thy - grandfire's. 
bolts muſt fall. Tho kill'd, yet from ts infernal-. 
regions ſhalt thou riſe, and- be again a god. And 
thou, my fire, by. birth immortal, deſtiny ſhall cut 
the thread of. Here ſhe was ſtopped ſhort, for 
taus offending Jove, and by him to a mare trans- 
form'd, 


ATR 2 26 ® 3 

Bars to a — 1 

E 

Phoebus was by Jove of bis amd 
now he kept Admetus* herds and ſheep; but as he 


was attentive to his pipe, the crafty Hermes ſteals 
part of the royal truſt away, - which- Battus welf ob-- 
ſerv'd. The god; in whiſpers 2 « Diſcover” 
not the theft, and take a milk heifer for thy 
fee.” Goon, replies the inſidious * | 
ſhall ſooner tell the deed. Hermes withdrew, aſ- 


a drove of cattle paſs that way? promiſing a bullock. 
points towards a 
certain vale, .. The god, now cmiling ſaid, And 
doſt thou thus betray me to myſelf 1”? Then to a 


touch- ſtone turn'd the fraudful fwain. 


P. 6. Aglaurus + 


* 


— 
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Allaurus to 4 Statue. 


— 


| This done, the ſon of thundering J ove betakes 
his airy flight, and over Athens paſs'd. *Twas 


then the feſtival of Pallas, when each Athenian maid 
her annual homage paid. As Lucifer the meaneſt 
ſtas excels, ſo much did Herſe all the reſt ſurpaſs; 


The Cyllenian deity delighted gazes on her charms, 
Sights upon the earth, and ſeeks the a ent of 


the royal maid. Her ſiſter Aglaurus ſaw the ap- 
proaching god and inſtantly his paſſage. barr d. 


gegone, or here I'll keep my ſeat, and never 
riſe,” Then for ever keep thy ſeat; and to 2 


ſtatue ſhe was turn d. 


N 
Eurapa. : 


Mercury re- aſcends the ſkies, and enters the ſub- 
lime abodes, when he is again commiſſioned by the 
ire of gods to ſpeed his courſe to Si re to find 
-aherd of heifers grazing on the hills, and drive them 
to the ſhore. Hermes obeys, and leads them where 

Europa with her attendants was ſporting on che plain. 


" - I This done, great Jupiter deſcends, and in the form 


of a milk-white bull mixes with the gameſome 
herd. The princeſs views the noble creature, and 

fondly ftrok'd his head. At laſt, devoid of fear, the 
plac'd herſelf upon his back, and rode o'er fields and 


meadows. He gently walk'd along, and by degrees 


' approach'd the ſea. Then plunging in, he 
away the beauteous prize, and lands her ſafe on the 


\ 
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Dictæan ſhore ; where, in his divineſt form array d, 
he captivates the daughter of the 'Tyrian king: 

The royal paxent commands bis fon to. ſeek 
Europa, and to reſtore his darling child, or never fee 
his face again. Cadmus obeys, and various —_ 
paſs'd without the wiſh'd ſucceſs ; at length the Del- 


phic Oracle conſults, to know what new- appointed 
home ſhould end his fruitleſs ſearch. His anſwer was, 


and as a facrifice to Jove for water ſends ta the firſt ; 


neighbouring wood. There in a dreary den, facred - - 


to Mars, a frightful dragon lay. The Tyrians 
rouz'd the fleeping ſerpent with their noife, who 
leaping on them in a mighty fold, made victims of 
them all! The prince, anxious for their return, 
ſets out to meet them in the wood. Soon as the fatal 

ſpot he reach'd, he ſa their mangled limbs, and then 
the ſcaly monſter feeding on their gore, The daunt- 
leſs hero a pointed javelin hurl'd, and in the fpinal 
marrow ſpent its Next in his, throat he 
plung'd his whizzing ſpear, and fix d him to a tree, 
where he vanquiſh'd lay, writhing in the pangs of 
death. Then the aſtoniſh'd hero ſees Pallas flitting 
through the ſkies, who bids him ſow the dragon's 


— 


teeth . 
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teeth o'er all ou furrow'd ground; adding, that tb- 


his wond'ring ſi 's ht . ſq uadrons from the 
field would quickly riſe, The prince obeys whole 
armies now appear, and mutually deſtroy each other. 


The furrows ran with blood, ani only five remain'd,, 


whom Cadmus as his friends and as i takes. He 


builds a city on the promis'd land, and his Ow 


empire founds.. 


en ta Stax: ; 


Far in a grove, form'd by the hand of nature and 
of art, a ſpacious grotto Diana's favourite 


haunt. There the chaſte goddeſs with her nymphs 
was wont to bathe. By chance Acteon paſs'd that 


way, while ſhe was for the bath prepar' d. Surpris'd,. 


Diana daſh'd the waters in his face, and ſaid, Tell, 
if thou canſt, the wond' rous ſight, a goddeſs naked. 


to thy view expos'd: He then begins to diſappeat, 


and by degrees became the timid ſtag.” Away he flies,. 
and hears behind him his opening hounds, who ſeize: 
him by his branching antlers, and is to . torn. 


Bacchus: 


- Avſoom as uno heard the winch regnan by 
Jove, fair = Joro is doom the vin of her ney 
Old Berots decrepit ſhape the goddeſs now aſſumes, 
and talks to Cadmns' daughter of her amours, faying 
„etwas well if all be true: Yet many a beauteous 
nymph by ſome pretended gods had bats betrayed. 
But if the regent of the ſkies, bid him, when next he 
| come; deſcend in all the pomp of heavenly _— 


deckt. The unwary 


. Hence it is ſhe prattles in a fainter voice, and mimics 
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rinceſs thus enſnar'd, requir*d 
a favour from the hands of Jove. By Styx he fwore 
to grant her what ſhe'd aſk. The royal maid replies, 
appear in radiant glory bright, as when you fill the 
immortal Juno's arms. Jove would have ſtopt her 
mouth, but *twas toolate the. fatal promiſe to recal ; 
and Semele, not able to withſtand the lightning's 
blaze, periſh'd amid the glories ſhe defir'd. The 
god his offspring ſav'd, and the Niſeans nurs'd him 
in the ſecret dark abode. | | 2 


Tireſias. 


Jupiter in merry mood one day advanc'd, that wo- wh 


men were the moſt ſuſceptible of pleaſure, but this the 
queen denies. Tireſias chang'd from man to wo- 
man, and back to man again, was umpire of the 
grand debate ; and he declares for Jove. Juno en-- 
rag'd deprives him of his fight, in recompence of 
which, * beſtows on him the prophetic gift. 


* e SLE 1 * 
I 20) 1155 ah 1 of 
This babbling nymph. by Jupiter was employ'd to 
amuſe his jealous queen.. Juno the deceit at length 


perceiv'd, and ſaid,. * That. tongue which could · ſo 
many tales invent, ſhall-hereafter be of little uſe.“ 
accents not her own. . * At 


Narciffus was by Echo fondly lov'd, yet ſhun'd 


the love-ſick maid; fince when ſhe liv'd in ſhady 


- woods 


- ee 
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woods and loneſome caves, till watchful cares reduc'd 


her to a voice, which now 15 heard | in N and 


doubles ev'ry ſound, 


„ r Nr. cee 
In vain the A b this youth. cardfs'd, whole 
pride and ſhyneſs with his beauty vy d. At laſt a 
lighted virgin thus implor'd the gods: Oh may he 
love like me, and be like me refus d. Ihe prayer 
was heard; for as Nareiſſus paſs'd a cryſtal fount, 


de faw the image of himſelf. Struck with the bzau- 
teous ſhade, he lov'd, he pin'd, nor would he quit 


the ſpot, till death had clos'd his ſelf-admiring-e 
The Naiads and the 
ſearching for his corpſe, e r e 
Wer loo crown'd. 8 


eyes. 


a 


! 9 — 
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Wen proſtrate G beheld young Bacchus, 
the ts ran to fill his train. The Theban king 
enrag' d, ordains to feize the pretended god; but 
they return d beſmear d with gore. Ac Pentheus 
es himſelf to the diſtracting I be bel- 
Dot matrons, with his mother at "their: head, 
tim preſs, and tear him limb from limb 


8 7 Lack 2 E the r trem- 


mourn his fate, and 


Alei- 
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 * Mleitho? and her Sifters. 1 
Alcithos * and her ſiſters deny that Bacchus is | 
the ſun of thundering Jove : And to beguile the time 
one of them propos'd by turns to tell ſome intereſt- 
ing tale, She mus'd awhile, and then relates how 
the one which once white berries bore were chang'd - 
to red. „ 8 hte 


- Pyramus and Thiſbe. 


Pyramus and Thiſbe were the pride of eaſtern 
plains ; he the moſt accompliſh'd youth, and ſhe 
the moſt beautiful of her ſex. In Babylon they liv'd, 
their houſes join'd ; neighbourhood begat friendſhip, 
and friendſhip , ripen'd into love. Hun would 
have crown'd their mutual paſſion, but their pa- 
rents forbad the flame they labour d to conceal, No 
confidant is privy to their amours—they ſpeak by 
nods and ſigns, al love by chance diſcover'd in the 
party walls a friendly paſſage for their words. Here 
in tender accents they breath'd their ſorrows, joys, 
and fruitleſs plaints. At laſt they plann'd their pri- 
ſons to eſcape, The tomb of Ninus was the aſſig - 
nation-place, near which a ſpreading mulberry-tree - 
hung over a babbling ſtream. The impatient Thitbe 
arrives before the appointed hour, when lo ! a-lioneſs 
beſmear'd with gore ruſh'd along invited by the 
neighbouring ſpring. The trembling maid, half 
dead with fear, fled to a darkſome cave, and in 


Daughter of Minyeias. o 
her 
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her fright her veil ſhe drops, which the ſavage mon- 
ſter returning to the woods in pieces tore. 


No ſooner had Pyramus reach'd the tomb, than 


the firſt object which caught bis eyes was the fatal 
veil diſtain'd with blood. Ah ! who could paint the 
horror of the youth! At laſt he franticly exclaim'd, 


« One night ſhall death to two young lovers give: — 
and in his breaſt he plung'd the deadly - Juſt. 
then the beauteous Thiſbe from her * reliev'd, 


haſtens her cautious ſteps towards the place, and by 
the moon beholds her Pyramus lie gaſping on the 
ground. The fatal cauſe appear'd, ſhe knew her 
veil, and ſaw the ivory ſheath without the ſwerd. 
« Unhappy youth! ſhe ſaid, love and thine own 
hand have caus'd thy death; and ſince I have thy 
love and courage, I ſpeedily will follow thee in death. 
And O ye miſerable parents, let us conjure you to 


ſee our aſhes in one urn inclos'd, whom love at firſt, 


and fate at laſt has join'd. And thou O tree, wit- 
neſs our blood for ever in thy purple fruit.” Thus 
having ſaid, ſhe fell upon her lover's ſword. Both 


gods and parents her prayer heard. The colour of 
the mulberry quickly chang'd, and in a golden vaſe 


their aſhes are inurn'd. 


Leucothöe, the ſiſter next in birth, began : 


Leucotho? and the Sun. 


_ Sun, faid- ſhe, who rules o'er all things by 
his refulgent light, was alſo captivated by the power 
of Love. Now hear the cauſe. This divinity, with 


bis all-piercing eyes detected firſt the criminal * 


et, * k 96 


* 
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of Mars and Venus. | Next at the goddeſs's inhde- 
lity, makes known the fact to Vulcan, who, with 
curious art, prepares a wond'rous net, the links 
were ſcarce diſcernible to the naked eye. With this 
device he caught the unſuſpecting lovers; he widely' 
threw his ivory doors, and then expos'd them to as 
laughter of the gods. 


Venus to repay the affront retaliate. Leucothoe, 


whoſe father * rul'd the Perſian land, poſſeſs' d the 


fon of Phoebus, and chas'd each rival from his amo- - 
rous breaſt, The god aſſumes her mother's form, 
and paſs'd unnotic'd to the ' beauteous .maid. He 
then commanded her attendants to retire, and in- 


ſtantly his radiant charms reveal'd. 


This Clytie knew, who had long been enamour d 
of the Sun. Her ſoul by envy ſeiz 2 ſhe to the king 
declares the princeſs was unchaſte. Incens'd to 
hear his honour ſtain'd, deep in the earth he buries 
her alive. In vain did Phoebus ſtrive to light again 
the vital flame ; but ſince the fates deny'd him that, 
he on the lifeleſs nymph pour'd down a nectareous 
ſhower. The body ſoon diffoly'd, and quickly roſe 
a tree of ſweet deli 2 fin 


- Sealant of tie. 


Altho' this deity was thus betray A, Clytic fil 
fondly hop'd to ſhare his love. Both night and da 
ſhe pin'd alone ; and on the dewy ground remain' 'd, 
while to the ſun her longing eyes ſhe turn d; at laſt 


ine 


heard to ſoun 
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ſhe to a flower was'chang'd, and the belov'd objea 
ſtill purſues, turning towards the angry gow" 


The ſiſters heard theſe wonders with ſurprize, 


Some thought them totally impoſlible, while others 


own'd the gods ſuch” miracles might perform; but 

among theſe Bacchus was not iev'd.—Alcithoe 

next in turn began. : 
{ buli. b 1. ; 


| Ka . * ten dert Aden The 


| Najades, nymphs of the rivers, nurs'd the progeny of 
Mercury * the goddeſs Love. | Scarce thrice five 
ars had roll'd than Hermaphroditus forſook the 


Idæan caves, and as he eroſs'd the Lycian fields a 
river ſpyd, whoſe ſtream more clear than cryſta, 
and whoſe fruitful banks were with luxuriant verdure 
cloth'd. Here a nymph preſided, and of all the blue- 
'ey'd Naiades the Gay ſtranger to Diana's train, Sal- 
macis was her name. The youth, 


ing furge.. 
youth, and claſping 
the ſaid, O all ye 
no time may ſeparate this lovely youth from me, or 
me from him.” The prayer is heard, and to a dou- 
ble ſex the boy is chang d. ä 


Here Alcithos ceas'd, nd with her ſiſters at Ds 
chusꝰ rites the x laugh. That inſtant timbrels were 
ſaffron and myrrh their ' fragrant 

odours ſhed, and now the er deity they fear. 


Strange to relate ivy was feen winding along the 
* BE diſtaff, 


The wanton nymp 
him to her impaſſion'd breaſt, 


pleas'd with the 


ſtream, pulls off his cloaths, and leaps into the ſport- 
h purſues the timid 


gods, command that henceforth 


= 
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ditaf, and the vines curl'd their pliant tendrils round 


the loom. The: houſe to its foundations ſhook ; 
tigers unſeen were heard to rage, and lions roar. 
The pale ſiſters in confuſſion ran, and upwards 


ſpringing, were to bats Pts a4 Hi 


. 


Ino and Mikicerta fats See- Gul. 


Now Thebes reſounded with this miracle of the 
cod, and Ino talks of nothing but great Bacchus. 
At this Imperial Juno was incens'd, and to the Fu- 
ries bends her way. Here ſhe complains that Atha- 
mas and his preſumptuous queen her altars ſhunn'd. 
Tiſiphone replies, Whatever thou doſt order ſhall 
be done.“ The queen of heaven femounts the 
ſkics, and the dread fury directs her flight to Thebes. 
Now diſmal yellings and ſtrange the palace 
fd. Then from her middle locks two fnakes the 
fury drew, and madneſs in a ry ſhapes inſpir'd. 

[Y 913 21537 SOYA: ;* 

Atbamas etch Nüm Inos breaft Learchus their + ob 518] 
belov'd, and daſti'd him againſt the wall. The fran 
ic mother young Melicerta took, and elimbing 
upon a rock, from thence ſhe hurbd him to the 
deep. Neptune, at the requeſt of Venus, gave them 
both a form divine: For Melicerta 1 Phlæmon 
now, and Ino Leucothoe. | n 


(KY 


| Can and his Nu, to Serpents, 1 
Meanwhile the wrote Cadmus mohirin, br yer's 
te knew not that his daughter and 'httle grandfon 4 


were become divinitles of the fea, By ſorrow and 
repeated 


YT 
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repeated ills and prodigies he quits the city, and 


ſeeks the Illyrian ſhore; Here he to his dear con- 
ſort paſt evils did relate, and-trac'd them to their 
gloomy ſource. © Surely, ſaid he, the dragon that! 
flew was ſacred to ſome god. If thence the wrath 
of heaven on me is bent, O may I have a ſerpent's 


form.“ While thus he ſpoke, the wiſh'd-for change 


begins, and as a ſerpent glides away. Harmonia 
ſhriek'd, and cries, © Ye Gods, my Cadmus to 
himſelf reſtore, or me like him transform.” — That 
inſtant, ſhe, like her dear huſband, chang'd her ſhape, 


Perſeus. 


Altho' inglorious fate they underwent, each in 
their deathleis grandſon liv'd renown'd ; for Bacchus 
through conquer'd India was ador'd, while Greece 
with temples hail'd the hero god. Vet Acriſius, 
Argos king, deny d him to be the ſon of thundering 
Jove; nor would he credit the great progenitor of 
his grandfon Theſeus. At laſt the king laments his 
unbelief, and both the hero and the god were own'd. 
The victor Perſeus with the Gorgon's head flew o'er 
the Libyan ſands: The bloody drops diſtill'd, and 
from each drop variety of ſnakes ſprung up, where- 
with theſe barren plains do ſtill abound, * 


Alus | 
Atlas all mortals did excel in more than human 
ſiae, and in Heſperian lands he reign'd. - Here won- 
drous trees, whoſe branches, leaves, and fruit were 
all of pureſt gold. Perſeus demands one 1 

baotnqnn — pi 
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pitable reſt, aſſuring him he ſprang from mighty Jove. 
Atlas recals the Oracle that had pronounc'd the ſon of 
Jupiter would his golden apples ſeize.” For this the | 
fruit was by a dragon watch'd, and ſtrangers driv*n . 
from the inhoſpitable coaſts. The hero ſues in vain, | 
and. turning round Meduſa's head reveal'd; On this |. 
the king was to a mountain chang'd, and propp'd 
the ſtars, the heavens, and all the gods. 3 


— 
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Andromeda. 


* 


Perſeus again now cuts the liquid air on ſoundin 
ings. Ober various ſeas and lands he flies, till 
| Ethiopic nations he beholds, and -where Cepheus 
n Wl reign'd. Here to a rock Andromeda was bound, 
is Wl foom'd by the Libyan Oracle to atone the vanity, 
ce of her mother, who with the Nereids once in beauty 
s, yd. Perſeus ſtays his rapid flight, and demands 
gde ſtory of her woes. At that inſtant, above the 
of vaves a manſter rais'd his horrid head. Aloud the 
is urgin ſhrieks.—Perſeus remounts the air, on hover- 
d. Ning pinions hung, till with repeated ſtrokes the mon- 
er ter ſlew. The victor thus releas*'d the beauteous 
nd Wl aid, and claint'd the nuptial rite. , | 


1 


Meduſa s Head. IR: 


Perſeus in banquet tells how in a vale beneath 
cold Atlas, he the two daughters of old Phorcus 
found guarding a narrow paſs. Fate but one eye 
to both had given; they ſaw by turns; and by turns” 
ere vere blind. While one this common eye did to her 
of- Miſter reach, he ſnatch'd it with his hand, and left 


\ 


f 
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them both in night. The paſſage free, thro” devious 


wilds and trackleſs woods he went, and at the Gor- 


gon-ſeats at laſt arriv'd. There in the mirror of 


his poliſh'd ſhield reflected ſaw Meduſa faſt aſleep, 
and with one unerring blow lopt off her bead. 


7 


The blood prolific prov'd ; from thence with ſud- 


den force ſprang Pegaſus, the winged horſe, 


 Phineus into a Statue. 


Phineus, with ſome unruly crowd, the palace en- 
ter'd, and with his brandiſh'd ſpear at Perſeus ſtruck. 
The hero bids his followers avert cheir ſight, and 
rearing high the dend ang head, it ſtar d ſeverely on 
his foes. Iwo hundred ſav'd: theniſelves by flight, 
and by Meduſa's head two hundred more were turn'd 
to ſtone. At laſt, full in Phinens' face he held the 
N head, and in a moment a guilty ſtatue 

ands. . 1 . 


perſeus chen returns to his much wiſh' d- for land, 


rewarded with his beauteous prize. His grandfire 


he reinſtates upon the throne. Thence to Seri- 
phus bends his fails, whoſe prince receives him 
with a mark'd contempt. At this the hero-ſhews 
Meduſa's ſnakes, and to a ſtatue Polydectes turns. 


Ainerva's Interview with the Muſes. 
goddeſs had with Per- 


Thus far the Tritonian * 


deus tov'd: Now hid in clouds, Seriphus the for- 


106 10 
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ſook, and to the I towers ſhap'd her courſe · 
As by Helicon ſhe paſs d, ſhe aſk d the virgin Muſes 
if it were true that Pegaſus, ho ſprang from dire 
Meduſa's blobd, had with his hoof their fountain tirſh 
diſclos'd. Urania thus replies: What Fame has 
ſaid is ſtrictly trug. Then ſhe conducts the goddeſs 
to the ſacred ſpring. O happy Muſes! (ſhe with 

rapture cry'd) who ſafe from cares dwell on this de- 
lightful hill. When. thus a Muſe: Juſtly Tri- 
tonia you praiſe our pleaſing ſeat, which all might. 

envy, were we from danger free; but virgins are 
not ſafe in theſe licentious days: for lately as we 
were repairing to the temple upon Parnaſſus' height, 
the herce Pyreneus artfully px uades us to ſhelter 
from the coming ſtorm: The traitor barr'd his 
doors, and to our honour violence prepar d. But 
we, transform'd to birds, avoid the treacherous 


| fnare, The tyrant to his higheſt turret ran, and in 


a flying poſture, from that height he madly caſt him- 
ſelf, and was the victim of the raſh attempt. 


Pierides. . 


The Muſe yet ſpoke, when in the air a nolſe of 2 : 


fluttering wings was heard: for in a tree nine mag-. 


pies perch'd Jament their alter'd ſtate. 5 * 
The wondering goddeſs learns that theſe were nine 


daughters born to Fella's king, who defy'd the Mules 


to match their artleſs ſtrains. ” ax — we 
accept, the nymphs in judgment ſit. They ſung the 
giants war, and how Typhon from earth's dark 
centre roſe, and ſtruck the gods with mortal fear 
that they frighted fled, and hid their heads beneath 
Vo L. II. | , Q k the 
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the banks of fertile. Nile—that . Typhon purſu'd 
them to the ſeveh-mouth'd flood; foreꝰd every god 


0 to a crow, 
fercury 6 an 


to a ram, Bacchus to a goat, 
Phrebe to a cat, Juno to a cow, 
Ibis turn d, and Venus to a fin. 


e how firſt Ceres taught the labouring 
hind to plow the pregnant earth, and with juſt laws 
the wicked world ſupply'd. Next Jove on T us 
hurPd the T rinarian Me. - His terrors reach the king 
of Hell; who fears that by his vomiting clouds of 


reveal. Venus beheld him, and at her commands 


Cupid bends his bow, and thro* Pluto's heart the ar- 


row drives; 


The Rape of Proſerine. 


Near Perguſa's pleaſant lake Pluto fees the bloom- 
ing maid. He ſeiz d the beauteous prize, and bore 
her in his fable car away. Oer hills and vallies he 
bends his ſpeedy courſe, till Cyane, of all the Sici- 


lian nymphs the firſt in fame, ſtretch'd forth her arms 


and ſtopt his way; the god impatient ſtrikes his 
— e through the main, and to hell's centre a free 


es. 


What lands, what ſeas the mother wander d over, 
were too long to tell: at laſt from her pellucid ſtream 
ſoft Arethuſa roſe, and to the goddeſs ſaid: Thro', 
> | | . ea rth's 


ſome earthly form to take. They ſung that Jove was 


aſhes to the ſkies, will to the day his realms: of night 


a 
be bu SS - 
. 


* 
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earth's deep caverns as I lately roll'd near Styx Styx, Pro- 
ſerpina I there beheld, who ail laments her rape, tho” 
queen of hell.“ Ceres, mad with grief, to heaven 
ſhe mounts, and prays Jupiter "0 fore her daugh- 
ter. The thunderer repl pon theſe — 3 
(for ſuch is fate) if A of f St gian food did never 
inſtey ſhe then are.” Een. as &@ Ba” - 


* 
- 


| Nhalebus to. an O 


Ceres the gloomy ſhades deſcends, but *twas too 
late. For in the garden s ſhady walks her daughter 
ſtray d, and the inviting. fruit ſhe ate. Aſcalaphus 
reveal'd the fact, and by _— it detain'd the 
nymph in everlaſting thrall. For this the queen the 
vile informer to a ſcreeching owl was —— Th 


7 


De Daughters of Achelous to Hens, 


O ye fe daughters of Achelous, what baitt of 
yours eould ſo offend the gods, as to ſpoil with, wings 
and claws your beauteous forms 3. were you not wich 
Proſerpine gathering flowers — Pluto ſeiz d the 
goddeſs? Have you not ſought her fince in eve 
| cad, 20 wilh'd for wings to croſs the fai 
ng that land and fea mig t witneſs to your care? 
; my had your. wiſh, and to the ſan your golden pi- 
nions ſpread :* but leſt the ſoft enchantment of your 
ſongs ſhould rf be _— 18 voice and virgin 
1 remain. 


- 


ine ſhould 
ith b Pluto, and Wi ol mother ſix; 
Ss Ceres 
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Ceres is conſol'd, and back to Arethuſa's ſpring ſhe 
ſpeeds, to learn from whence ſhe came, and why a 
ſacred ſtream. l | 24 


©.  Arethuſa. 
In Elis firſt I drew my breath, the chace was my 
delight and pleaſure, One certain day, as in the 


cryital ſtream I bath'd, I heard Alpheus voice; with 
nimble feet I fled, the god purſu'd, 'Diana heard my 


prayer, ſhe clave the ground, and I thro' different 


caverns ran, till Ortygia reach'd I firſt review'd the 
welcome light. 4 2 5 | 


Here Arethuſa ceas'd; while Ceres, drawn by fiery. 
dragons, to Athens flies, and to Triptolemus her 


chariot ſhe reſigns. 


Transformation of Lyncus. 


The youth thro' Europe and thro* Aſia rives, 
until he came where Lyncus ſways the ſavage Scy- 
thian realms. The Ling reſolves to kill Triptole- 
mus as in ſleep he lay. But ſtrait the goddeſs turns 
him to a lynx. - n 


Calliope here ends her ſacred theme: the nymphs 


decide in favour of the Muſes; the-vanquiſh'd make 


a ſcolding noiſe, for which to chattering magpies, 
all are change. e 


Arachne to a Spider. by 
Tritonia heard the Muſes' ſong, and with revenge 
he's alſo fir'd, for Arachne at the loom the 3 


c 
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does defy, Pallas in figures wrought the gods in 
warm debate, From whom the city Athens ſhould 
receive its name.” Each god by proper features was 
expreſt; Jove with majeſtic mien excels them all; 
Neptune with his trident ſtrikes the rock, from 
whence leaps forth a fiery horſe, for which he the 
city claims. The goddeſs works herſelf with plit- - . 
ering ſpear, the cited helmet, and the ſhield. 
Struck with her lance the teeming r a tree 
with olives bung appears. | 


Arachne wrought the fam'd intrigues of niche 
Jove, and others of the celeſtial gods. In lively at- 
titudes ſhe drew, and open'd delightful landſcapes to 


the admiring eye. Pallas enrag'd the ſcene of hea- 


venly guilt ſhe to pieces tore, and hurl'd the ſhuttle . 
at Arachne's head. The unhappy maid, not brook+ 
ing the diſgrace, down from a beam herſelf thus in- 
jur'd hung. The pitying goddeſs then pronoung'd 
— doom, Live, ſays but in ſuſpenſe for 
ever 272 that all thy race ma feel my vengeance 
the daring crime.— Then to a ſpider ſhe 
eme be nymph, and at her web ſhe works. | 


Mas 


Niobe, who knew the maid, yet ſtill no warning 
took, for above Diana and- Apollo s mother * her- 
ſelf and beauteous progeny did exalt. Without the 
walls Niobe's ſeven ſons were practiſing to ride the 
manag'd horſe.— Theſe with unerring darts Apollo 
flew. The wretched father Amphion hears the 


* Latona, - 


Qs. + + Mid 
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greadful news, and ſheathes a erben in his des. 


ing heart. 


= 


Agi n the bow-firing 8 twanging Gaal MED 


d as 1 * the * biers the ſiſters weeping | 


tood, they were by the unrelentin ng 1 ſhot to 
| death. Jiobe, widow'd and chil fate am 
the dead; and child with horror becames a ſtatue 
deſpair : yet ſtill ſhe weegs, and Whirl'd by ſtorms 
her native country finds; there fix'd ſhe ſtands upon 
a bleaky mount, and from her marble cheeks eternal 


2 tears diſtil. 


W Peaſants of Lycia to Frogs 


Adis once oppreſs'd with thirſt, the to a | foun- 
tain came, near which fome boors were reapi 
When kneeling on the bank ſhe ſtoop'd to drink, * 
rabble, with ſpiteful feet dlacken g 

Fung mud. —Bent on revenge the goddeſs ſtood con- 
ſels d, and Ma you live, inhoſpitable . 
doom'd in that for ever to abide.” The fri 
ed ruſtics plunge into the watry ooze, - and to f 
transform#d they lead a clamorous life. 


- 


2 


: Another then relates the fall of Marſyzs, This 
fatyr, rais'd with high conceit, at his own. pipe 
Apollo did defy. The angry god the challenger ac- 


cepts, and when overcome, the Feen 3 1 


| : Lead alive. 
Pelops. 


the lake with | 


þ 
; 
* 
þ 
| 


his canſort's. pride. Her brother Pelp rh exceſs of 


2 WW N nv i UWPI©Y s 


| me 1 to . fails, and aſks Pandion's 4 
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BY! Pulp. | 
caple next recal Amphion's * and blames: 


The 


grief rent his cloaths, and laid his i ivory der bare: 

or when bis father ws all BY 25 

limbs at table, the reſtor” Ha, nc the 

oy oy ate, Lan of * an As = 
ain” 


1  Progie and Philomgla. 


Pandion his daughter Progne in marriage g 
Tereus the warlike = Thrace. Ar 


ve 0 
when 


ſee, or let her come and viſit t rhe in „ 


rees. Soon as the ſhip had reach'd the - 
Thins . the wicked Tereus plans the ruin — 
the royal maid. Struck with remorſe and fear, the 
dea to conceal the deed, her tender arms behind 
her bound, and then cut out her tongue cloſe to the 
trembling root. What could unhappy kun 
do : high walls the lodge furround, nor could ſhe 
ſpeak. With ſkill, in purple letters, upon white | 
diſplay'd ſhe wove her wretched caſe, and by a me- 
nial ſlave ſhe ſafe convey'd it to her ſiſter's hand. By 
night, the queen difguis'd forſakes the court, and to 
the lodge repairs ; from thence her ſiſter to the pa- 
lace drew. The furious mother firſt ſeiz'd her ſon, 
and ſheath'd a dagger in his heart; then both diſſect 


the ghaſtly corpſe, and roaſt or boil the butcher'd 


Q 4 | limbs. 


L 


= 
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limbs. Tereus unknowingly his own fon devours 
and pleas'd with the banquet, he for Itys calls: when 
* yr cries aloud, « Within thyſelf thy Itys thou 

mayſt find.“ Then round the room he — his e 

- when Phjlomela, all beſmear'd with blood, ftept 
forth, and in his face the gory head of Itys kings. 
Tereus with ſabre. drawn pure the Aying ſiſters, 
who ſeem to wing their courſe, Progne in a ſwallow 
flies round the ſmoaky roof, and in the crimſon ſpots 
upon her breaſt, ſhe fit the marks of murder bears. 
While Philomela in a nightingale the woodland ſhady 
covert ſeeks. Tereus, thro” grief and dire revenge, 


into a * takes . airy Light... Tk 


Shoes and Orythia.. 


"OPT * next,” the Athenian ſceptre ſway'd, 


with juſtice equal to his valour. Four ſons and as 
many daughters bleſs'd his nuptial bed. Two of 


theſe ſiſters did the reſt excel : * to Cer lus 


was in marriage given; while Boreas for 
figh'd in vain. But when he ſaw his ſoft addreſles 
naught avail'd, he on his yellow wings to northern 
Thrace he ſhap'd his flight, where Orythia became 
his bride. Two lovely twins their nuptials grace, 
Zethe and Calais, who ſhare their moet 's beat 

and their father's firength and win Theſe, wich 
Parr s Argonauts embaxk'd in the | frail ſhip, and 

oldly — on the Frag main, £ 


— 


Medea and Jan. | 


The Argonauts now ſtemm'd the foaming, ſeas, 
and to Arcadia's ſhore direct their courſe, Here 


9 * fon. * 
ſight- 


* 
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ſightleſs Phineus ſpent his days in grief; but by the - - 
valiant ſons of Boreas, the odious race of harpies were 
from the monarch's table chac'd. With Jaſon then 
they greater toils endure, and Phaſts*' ſlimy banks at 
laſt arriv'd, they. boldly. then demand the golden 


fleece: but firſt they muſt o'ercome the brazen-footed 


bulls, the earth-born foes, and the fiery dragon whe 
never clos'd his eyes. iy, e ENT, 


 Medea's raviſh'd eyes beheld the leader as-a god. 
But when he ſpoke, and did with tender words her 
aid demand, with vows to make her ſoon his bride, 
ſhe wept and faid, I ſee my error, yet my ruin can- 
not ſhun, nor do I owe my fate to ignorance but 
love, —Your life I'll guard, if you repeat your vow, _ 
and to your vow be true,” © Ki: 4 


1. 


Im patient for the wonders of the da X now Mars* 


mount the preſſing people fill, the Scythian king with 


ivory ſceptre, and in purple dreſt, ſat on his impe- 
rial throne. Forthwith the braſs-hoof d monſters are 
et free, and from their noſtrils ſulphurous flames difſ- 
charge. Jaſon marches- on ' with unconcern, yet 
eager to engage ; the bulls on the adventurous youth. 
now turn their glaring eyes. Each Grecian for his 
champion fears, but he advances thro? the ſinging 
blaſts unhurt; ſuch miracles are wrought by magie 
ſpells. The paſſive bulls like ſtatues ſtand, and yield 
their brawny necks to foreign yokes. The Col- 
chians ſtare, the Grecians r 64 and raiſe their 
champion's courage with the loud applauſe. 


The ſerpents teeth when ſown ruſh'd forth a furious 
troop completely arm'd. The enamour'd maid her- 
ſelf miſtruſt the virtue of G ſpells, her ſtrong _— 

* | 


ns 69 as * ts... * 22 — 2 


E ſeeret arts the tries. Wonders enſue among 


wear, and by mutual wounds the earth-born: bro- 


bers thrown. Mean While the ungua 


. ow: and 2 bride returns in n triumph to His native 


| chanted liquor ſhe recruits : thro' all his limbs a 


f part, She flies to Pelias' court, who with age and 
bckneſs lay end. ſon's cure had nn his 
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this hoſt of foes, the hero throws the fragment of 
2 maſſy rock; this charm engag'd them in a civit 


thers fall. One labour more remains, to make the 
dragon ſleep that never clos'd his eyes. But being 
ſprinkled with Lethean dew, was by Medes into ſlum- 

rded golden 
fleece is by the valiant Jaſon ſeiz d, who with his 


* rc 


* 
i 


Oil Eje refler'd to Youth. 


The Grecian matrons all rejoice ; - yet Ril there 
ba a cloud of grief on Jaſon's brow—his father was 
not there: for fon, once young and valiant, now 
cruſh'd with years, was bending to the grave. Ja- 
ſon implores his ſkilful queen his aged parent to reſtore 
to youth; Medea readily complies. She cuts old 
Aſon's throat, and his exhaifted blood with her en- 


youthful vigour runs: the gazing croud are with 
wonder ſeiz d; but Æſon is. the moſt furpriz'd to 
feel a happy change i n body and in mind.— Bacchus, 
, who from the clouds this wonder ſaw, Medea's me- 
' thod inſtant] Rn and his indulgent pe g 
© Hough reſtor 


: T Pelias” Death. 
Revenge now calls Medea's ſkill to act a tragic 


* 


| — ears, Hie for their father pray Medes“ $ 
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wondrous art. muſs your father's lle blood, 
and I'll recruit it with a Vital ſtream.” The poor 


deluded maids, by zeal. betray' d, commit the inhu- 


man deed, and with averted looks their aged parent 
ſtab. . Medea then high mounted in her dragon- ear, 
o'er various lands and ſeas ſhe flies. At la 28 
rinth comes, and finds her bed fill'd in ber —— 


with another bride. She fat both bride and 


in a flame ; — ſhe murders her own ſons in aon ' 8 
ſight - then mounts ſecurely on her dragon's wings. 
Ry 


To Athens now ſhe: bends her light, where 
Mgeus takes her for his royal bride. Meanwhile 
Theſeus his ſon from warlike deeds arrives at court, 


and to his father is unknown, Medea (for ſhe knew 


him) to diſpatch a dangerous heir, a poiſonous 
draught from Aconite prepar d. Tho father preſents + 
the deadly poiſon to his ſon, wha would have drunk: - 


it up, but in the very inſtant he apply d the goblet to 
his meuth, Egeus ſaw the ivory 


ted ſword that 
grac'd his fide, He knew, the certain ſignal of his 


fon, and ſnateh'd the bowl away. The fward he 
drew, reſaly'd to ſacrifige- the moſt perhdious wife, 


but by her ſpells a ſtorm ſhe rais'd, and in a whirl- 


| * CY from their en 


"Yum phat and Procris, 


7 F fd my boſom with jealous fears; 
Procris inrag d at my Ce 10 as de 


1 
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| ſhe fled at once from me and all mankind, and be- 


came a huntreſs in Diana's train. I own'd my 
folly, and ſu'd for peace, and fo retriey'd her to my 
longing arms. By falfe report my Procris too was 


doubtful of her love, One day when weary with the 
chace, I call'd on Aura to afluage my heat. At 
which a mournful ſound J heard, and in a thicket 4 


ruſtling noiſe. . Thinking ſome bird of prey was 
ſhelter'd there, my never-erring dart I threw. Strait 


from the covert came a voice, which did like Procris 
_ ſound. I to the place with horror ran, and found 


her gaſping on the earth. She juſt had time to ſay, 
let Aura never to my bed ſucceed. I then perceiv d 
her error, but alas! it came too late 


W » 
 & 


Nifus and S:ylla. a” 


King Minos waſtes the Attic land, and with his 
army lies before Alcathoe's walls, where Niſus 
reigns ; on whoſe grey head a purple lock did grow, 
the ſtrength and fortune of his realm. His daughter 
Scylla on a lofty turret plac'd, beheld the Cretan 
king, and inſtantly her breaſt's inflam'd with love. 
Urg'd by raging paſſion, ſhe clips the fatal lock. 
Then by the poſtern gate ſhe'takes her flight, and 
reaches ſafe the ſovereign's tent, to whom ſhe 47 

„ Behold the power of love's reſiſtleſs fway! To 
thee I ſacrifice my country and my gods, Accept 


this purple lock, no worthleſs preſent ſure, ſince in 


it I give my father's head. For this no other boon 


but thee I aſk.” Mov'd at a crime ſo new, and 
with horror fd, the king drew back, nor touch'd 


the unhallow'd gift, but with imprecations loud bids 
her his preſence ſhun, - WP hs TOO OY pb Z 
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Alcathoë by Eu ropa's ſon is now ſubdu'd, wn 
deaf to Scylla's love, to Crete returns. The 
ceſs furious grows, and ſprings into the ſea; and 
by Cupid's aid the ſhip attains; her father now 2 
hawk) came pouring down, and at her bead hl dead 
] bl he aims. e fearful of the blow, ſhrinks 
4 om the prow, and wondring finds herſelf fuſtain d 
in air. Chang'd to a lark, her motley wings ſhe 
moves, and from the purple lock the name 0 Ciris 
takes, | 2 
| De Minotaur, 

The Cretan king, to. conceal his family's re- 
proach, reſolves to hide the bi-form'd monſter in a 
labyrinth, contriv'd fo artfully by Dædalus, that he 
himſelf ſcarce knew the ſecret windings of this fa- 


mous clue. Here twice this Minotaur was glutted 
with Athenian blood; but the third tribute ſucceſs. 


s 3} 


fully the monſter ſlew. Theſeus, aided by Ariadne's . 


art, had trac'd the guiding thread thro every turn; 
he took the tender maid who fat: him free, and then 
for Dias ſail'd. There his conſort Theſeus left for- 
lorn, whom Bacchus ſaw, and elaſping in his arms, 
reſolves the lovely nymph ſhould ſhine for ever in the 
rolls of fame, and bids her crown among the ſtars be 
plac'd. The golden circle mounts, and in their 
priſtine form the gemmy rays een Alcides and 
the dragon ſhine. , hs | 


4 - | 1 p 
4.6  Dedalu and luna. IC 


Dedahis i in ; his n labyrinth langujſh'd for his | 
native land, and — contrives two pair of wings, 


„* 
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one for himſelf and one for 
5 7. 4 upward r 
- The daring, 
2 The waxen. diſſolve, and from on 
| high he tumbled down among thoſe waters that retain 
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* Theſeus the Calydonians for fuccour ſou qhe, 
tho? valiant Meleager was their chief. The cauſe a 


* * 
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Diana's wrath for flighted worlhip. Among the 
# heroes the Tegeæn * lady came, the glory of the 
ut Lycæan woods. The Caledonian hero faw the dame, 
and was enamour'd of her charms. 0 happy 
outh (he cries) for whom the fates referve ſo fair 2 
bride ! w” . The hgh'd, but neg forc'd him to purſue 
the foaming boar. | 


_—_— 


— ä — , 
”Y as ens HIS T — — 2 aa et eee. EO — 
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| gin bluſh'd with joy;' then Meleager from his heyy 
: two ſpears he ſent, · the firſt fix d in earth, the ſecond 

| | Aruck the monſter”s briſtled back, then with a pointed 
. ſpear he ſtrikes him thro” the heart. Next gazing on 
ſtthe lovely nymp with ardent eyes, the conqueking 
chief preſents her with the tuſky head. His uncles 
full of ſpite from Atalanta ſnatcht the prize. Me- 

| leager at this enrag'd, into their boſoms plung'd his 

FT reeking ſword. - Althea furious reſolves to appeaſe 
| her brothers* manes with the. fatal brand—and when 


| re e 58161 


4 vs 43 VI. 11. Uns T 274. 
— * Atalatith, | 
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bis ſon. Php 
boy aſpires to ſos; pid, 
nags 


his name. At length 2258 Dædalus reſts on the 


boar, ho ravag' d far and near, the dire r of 


The firſt A was by An ven, the vir- 
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| Theſeus, with his friends, is feaſted by the river- 

| god. The banquet done, the hero viewing far the 
be proſpect of the main, aſks what, thoſe iſlands. were 
b which lie before his view. The god replies, © Theſe * 
1 once proud Naiades were, ho on a ſolemn day in- 

A vited to a facrificial feaſt the rural gods of all the 
ions round, and me forgot. For this the guilty 

| nymphs I, with their country, waſh'd into the ſea ; 
at, and from that time the Echiflades, remote from land, 
2 are view'd as many iſles as nymphs before. a 
0 ' OG Pi Rad NS Ge o 

he Perimele to an Iſland. 
7 But yonder (adds the god) appears an iſle, that's 


1 ever dear to me, and which the failors Perimele call. 
A nymph ſo nam'd I forc'd into my. longing arms. 
The father caſt his pregnant daughter from a rock ; 
I ſpread my waves, which broke her fall, and at my 
requeſt, by Neptune to an iſle ſhe was transform'd. 


Baucis and Philemon. 


]Jove with Hermes onee to Phrygia came, diſguis'd 
like mortal men. For harbour at a thouſand doors 
they knock, but knock'd in vain. At laſt they 
found a hoſpitable roof, a homely ſhed, where Bau- 
cis and Philemon long had liv'd a happy pair; with 
hearty welcome they entertain their gueſts; Mean 
while the beechen bowl went round, and tho” often 
emptied, was yet obſerv'd to fill, and of its own = 
4 co 
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cord to move about. This the old couple ſaw, 
and with devotion ſeiz'd, they fe to prayers. * 


1 Your neighbourhood I, ſays the god, ſhall juſtly 


periſh for their 1mpious deeds ; fly to the mountains, 


nor onee look backward on your way.“ 


They haſte, and when arriv'd, they downward 

turn their eyes, and lo! Joſt in a lake, the floated 
level lie, their ſhed alone, as in an iſle, remains. 
Wondering with weeping eyes, while they deplore 
their neighbour's fate, their little cot in bulk began to 
grow, and by degrees a ſtately temple roſe. Jove 
Now bids them ſpeak their wiſh ; We crave, reply'd 
the faithful pair, to ſerve. before your ſacred ſhrine, 
and both together die. Their ſuit is granted, and 
— when their hour was come, old Baucis ſees Philemon 
riſe an oak, while he fees Baucis to a linden chang'd. 


Erijifthon. * 


Theſeus, inquiſitive to know what wondrous 
changes from the gods proceed, whom Achelous 


thus addreſs'd : Some, when transform'd fix in laſt- 


ing ſhape; but fome through various figures range. 
Proteus had the power to aſſume what form he 
_ : ſometimes a blooming youth—oft a lion 


fierce, or oft a tufky boar—now a hiſfing ſnake, and 


now a bull - ſometimes with the water mix, or ſome- 
times in a flame expires. | 
That 2 to Eriſicthon's daughter was likewiſe 
givin. Her atheiſt fire the heavenly gods defy'd; 
and with an axe a conſecrated grove profan'd. The 
5 : Dryads 


= 
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Dryads mourn, and ſuppliants for revenge to Ceres 
go, who ſent a plague, with hunger's ſharpeſt ; 
to tear his vitals, and corrode his heart. Face 
now ſtarves at plenteous tables, and 
want; and now the Halles haarded by | 
care were all conſum d. One daughter left, her tos 
be ſold, and yes wich hunger raves. This ſervitude 
ſhe could not brock, and thus to Neptune pray d: 
« O grant I bondage may eſcape, and then repay 
my violated chaſtity with thy aid.” The god was 
mov'd, and gave her power to change ber form. 
Her ſire diſcovered this, and many chapmen by her 
exe once AS 5, dre 
fail“ own ma r A. 
nature by his on decay, 


5 39. 4 le 5 pq: 
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. Haute 3 

N eee 2 

ed brow, and whence 125 groans aroſe. When thus. 
the Calydonian ne Ede 


Perhaps you have heard of Deianirs s name. Long 
was the beauteous nymph by numerous ſuitors 
woo'd; I joinꝰd the hoſt of lovers, on which 7 
reſt their vain pretenſions did reſign, A > . 
who with me his claim purſues. | his a> 

gin from Jove, and . his glorious toils 3 I plead 
my godhead, and aſſert, tho* he from fair Alcmena 
drew his birth,. Jove's a — 1 father, or by frau 
a true. Then bid him own his mother Ne 
his deſcent from Jove. Sternly he repligg, This 


arm decides our Fight." ” Boldly he ruſh'd Le and ws 


* 
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inflam'd with equal rage, ſuſtain'd the charge, Oer+ 


magch'd in ſtrength, to arts I take, and in a fer- 
our form evade his hold, Then round my nec 

be eaſt his griping bands, and claſe as pincers preſs d 
my throat. Then to a bull my form 1 change; bis 
vervous arm from: my bold front he tore a horn. 


Tbis horn, heap'd rh: fruits and „ 


n rr ond to e eee 


Death 1 oY the Ginn aa ke. 

e Deianira was hy Neſſus lilbwifs lovid, ue when 
the hero oN d his fatal wound. - Hercules conveying 
home his bride, was by the rapid current of Evenus 


ſtopt. The ſtrong-lim'b Neſſus undertakes to ſtem 
the tide with the young trembling wife. He fafely 


with whom the treacherous centaur win 'd his fl 
Swift the fatal arrow flies, and thro? "the cr 


blood, mix'd with Lernzan venom, his veſt he dips, 
and as a preſent oh it: to Ir, brice, to roule love 8 


paſſion when the und ite e 


An biterval offi tüte 8 PT i Deiahira Sogn 
by fame that Hercules the fair [ole loy'd, on this the 
font the fatal veſt." The hero takes the 8 and ofer 


5 ſhoulders Lerna's poiſon ca inting his 


Fen the venom rh les him into tormenting pains. 


uriouffy o'er Octa's hills he ſprings,” when 454 he 


ies, who, in a Welle h rock conceal'd, _- 


% His wrath, — To hee F (he cries] 1 
2 Nane fate 3 then nate d him up 0b im 
1 o'er 


lands; when lo! her voice alarms the huſband's _ 


breaſt the barbed weapon-paſs'd. Into che wahle 


w3 "3 OD” helm 
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o'er the Eubcean ſ Where to 3 rock transform'd, 
he fill the name and ſhape of hapleſs Lychas 2 


Next the bers builds a fungal pe, 1 
ing flames his agonies find àn end. Soon as the - 
body was conſum'd, his better paxt enlarg d, and 


grew refin'd, auguſt his viſage ſhone; almighty Jove- 


ar | 


his honour'd eben an __ * bim 
realms ee, 52 


- 
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As Dryope was ding with ber late boy, the 


from a watery Lotos ſome bloſſoms pluck'd to pleaſe 
the child. Amaz'd, ſhe faw the bloſſoms drop with 


blood, and the whole tree with ſudden horror ſhake. - 
Lotis the nymph, as from the garden-god ſhe flew, 
was to a flowery plant transform'd, Which her name * 
ſtill bears. This change unknown Iole's fiſter ſtrives 


to fly, 8 the incroaching bark cant, 


9 _ * 
\ 


. * 8 - . 
. — — 5 + 


While Tole this mournful ſt rx, tells, che "- Wl 
ſtream'd down her cheeks ; but — . Ga 5 
amaz d ſhe ſees before her ſtand her brother lolaus.ta 
blooming youth reſtor'd. Hebe by prayers on 
new vi gour, and his years renew'd. 


The Prophecy of Toni. Pr | = ge 


Hebe Kane's N.. l that Iahaus one 
ſhould thus be ble'd wipe, had not juſſ Thes 
| mis 


+ 
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mis cheekt her vow b theſe prophetic words: 
« Now diſcord reigns in Thebes. Capaneus ſtands 


invincible. The as 3 brothers ſhall by mutual 


wounds expire. - The gaping earth ſhall in her bowels 


the breathing bard receive. The ſon ſhall bathe _ 


his hands in parent's gore; of home and ſenſe de- 
Priv'd; where er he goes, the furies and his-mother's 
hoſt ſhall ſtill beho "His wife the fatal bracelet 
all implore, and Pheg eus ſtain his ſword in kindred 


blood, * Callirrhos ſhall then prevail with Jove to 
| inſpire her infant fon with — and bid their bo- 


| 0 A* with e Nenn * 


22 5 5 5 


Hee the fad ae wretched: Byblis be along warn- 


ing to unlawful love. Enamour'd:of her. twin-bro- 


- ther's. charms, 22 * a letter dares her frantic paſ- 


ou to reveal. letter —_—_ =_ 
. Caunus ſent. . 
lines in pieces — flies his +4 try to we 
the ſhare. Ci Byblis, "hs nr 
forth in ire, and to the wondering —— 
told. Os hills and dales ſhe bor d, till wearied aut, 
on the cold ground ſhe fell diflolv'd in tears : relent- 


y page. is to 


; Pops e maid. 


- 


TY and Tanthe. 


At Phoeſtus dwelt 4 man, who to bis pregnant | 


wife declar'd, If thou a female child ſhould have, 
that child muſt die,” | She in a dream ſaw Iſis Rand» 


28 | ing 


ing by 
cc 


 half-read 


ing gods in pity fixt her there, and to a fountain 
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in by her bed, and aud bo 


y votary from 
to ſave hate er the gods — Ka Iv en danger 
calls, repoſe hav, in me.” A ſhort; time after a 
female child is born, and paſs'd upon the huſband for 


a boy, whom he Jphis aam'd. « Wir 


When fifteen years had paſt, the father thought to 
ſettle in the world his only ſon. Ianthe was his 
choice. Their age and inclinations were the ſame. 
And now the nuptial day is juſt at hand; when loye- 
ſick Iphis her fruitleſs paſſion mourns, and her ſad 
mother dreads the ſecret would diſcloſe. To Iſis? 
altar ſhe repairs ; the goddeſs nodded, and the lunar 
horns which bind her brows ſhone bright, The mo- 


ther with theſe happy omens chear'd, returns: while 


Iphis follow'd with larger ſteps; her looks embol- 
den 'd, and her long hair to treſſes turn'd : the maid 
becomes a * and a s rites are _— 
preferr'd, 


1 and ande 


As — was traverſing the flowery plains, a 
poiſonous viper bit her as ſhe paſs'd ; ſhe that inſtant 
fell a lifeleſs corſe. Orpheus long his loſs deplor'd, + 
and urg'd by deep deſpair, he ſeeks the realms. of - 
night. Arriv'd, the 2.707 of. his plaints, that e'en 
the Furies melted into tears, nor could Pluto or his 
queen drive pity from their heakts, - 


Eurydice was call and ſtood reviv'd. Thus k 
obtains his wife, on ſtrict obſervance, that if h 
| backward caſt his eyes before he reach'd the = 
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br light, the ſhould become uliſting ſhade, New 
| had they well-nigh pafß' d te bounds of hell, ea 
His impatient eyes muſt catch a yea plance ; ſhe | 
e l d on 4 e eee 7 


role to | a Orr. 


* . Can 4 ne 
2 fag, by Cera 1 from the ſcorch- 


f — — and on the Th he throws his weary limbs: 
Cy pariſſus with a pointed ſpear, his favourite ſtag he 
kills. But when the youth bis fatal error found, he 
pray d that in atonement for the cruel deed, he might 
for ever mourn. His prayer was heard, and being 
to a eypreſs turn'd, Apollo cries, Then be for ever 
what thy wiſh imp ply' d, bemoan'd by me, in others 
; ſorrow ny and * 25 at r funeral 9 


De Song of oh. a ; 1 2 


Orpheus in a ens cds of verdant trees, | 
fat encircled round with liſt' ning birds and beaſts. 

£ Again he ſtrikes the er 88 and tunes his 
voice. 


* 


fle fung kow tine ymede, [= | Jove in * of 
a Fe bore to 8 where now in purple robe he 
rves the nectar to the gods. How Hyacinthus, by 
Apollo lov'd, fell by a quqt, which haſty Phœbus 


. HB and by chat god enn 7 N 
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A: Vis 772 344 Troy 
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(1 * and bi 


Orpheus 2 . "I Fygmalion. abhors all 
woman kind, yet cary'd a beauteous nymph; more 
beautiful. than nature. - Pleas'd with 4 evte, be he 
commends, admires, adores, and at laſt he prayd 
the Golden Venus to give the likeneſs. of his ivory; 
maid. Suddenly the i ot is with life inſpir' d, and 
with ſurprize, ſhe views at once ber e e the 
light. a avid 


45 8 


P ion's fon the hap eſt 3 might * 

Aer not been 2 free: Myrrhaz his daughter, 

fam'd for her lovel form, was by a crowd of noble 

ſuitors; wood. "When dy her fathes ald what loxer 

ſhe lik'd beſt, ſhe — d, * One like you,” For 

the i umsehen maid, ads of her POWs. dights 
17 ys "as 


them. all, - 

Atlaft me Bu Mi "ew ge 
her penitence, and give, her ſome other forn 
her wholly die nor wholly live. "The. pra ny 7 
penitents are never vain. - And while ſhe ſpoke, the 
to a tree was chang'd,. W a . e 
tears that ny her name. 0 


e eb. 3014s wif Shall 


Orpheus thus proceeds.: Fir'd with the charms 
of ET beauteous "ſon * Venus frefers the 


Alea. 
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youth to every thing in heaven, She warns him 


with a lover's care to ſhun the briſtled boar and 


lion's rage. Then with her  yoked ſwans ſhe cuts 
the yielding clouds. Adonis' youthful ardour all cau- 
tions ſlights : and with his faithful hounds, lodg'd in 
a thicket chanc'd to find a boar. The daring youth 
that inſtant pierc'd the ſavage with a dart, which 
wrenching from his fide, the furious boar turn'd 
round, and in his groin his deadly tufks he drove. 
The goddefs heard his dying groans, and beats her 
breaſt, and all the Fates upbraids. Then on the 


blood ſhe Nectar pours, and ſoon a flower began to 


rear its purple head. 


The Death of Orpheus: | © 


While Orpheus ſung and play'd the ſweeteſt lays, 


the Ciconian dames the bard beheld. When one, 
the wildeſt, ſoon as her frantic eye the lyriſt ſpy'd, 
« See ! ſee! (ſhe cries) the hater of our ſex ! and 
all at once he melancholy Thracian did aſſail, and 


to piece-meal tore. His mangled limbs lay ſcatter d 
on the ground: his head and h 


rolld down the 
Hebreus ſtream, and with the current to the fea 


they glide, till to rocky Leſbos driven, they lodge 


upon Methymna's ſhore. But here a venom'd ſnake 
attempts the heac, and is by Phœbus turn'd to ſtone. 
His ghoſt flies downward to the Stygian lake, and 


there he finds and loves Eurydice again, 


The Thracian Women to Trees. 


mad- 


© Bacchus, reſoly'd the death of Orpheus to revenge, 
and then decrees, that each accomplice of the 
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madding throng, ſhould ſtand fixt by the roots juſt 
on the ſpot w "x: the horrid deed was done. At 
once they ſee ard wete to a grove emen 
with Pour trunks and e leaves... 188 
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1 by Deghens, che es 6 Bass 
knewi;; The king 
brought: Pleas?d with the ſight, he bids him name 
his with, and ſwears to grant whatever he "ſhould aſk. 
Give me. (lays he) that. whatſge/er I with my bod) 
touch may be N 212 W had bl 

wiſh; and ſees the. Wks moneys (9 m ort= 

ing e but ken cg EY 
touch'd! 1s 0 0 | 
wiſh repents : 1 8 fee 12 grit 7d + 
mine curs'd, he in diſtreſs to Bacchus for relief 
applies. I god annull'd his * 


Wen N a 


Now W wealth, in woods he ſought repoſe, 


dee. 


vhert Pan to ——— 40 plyr The 
p __— Apollo's ys; and 
Midas 2: rid the: ruſtic notes. 
Apollo ui 2 0 hog Rar ear but ill: daſery d à hu 
man form, on his head a e unſtemly pair 
of aſs's ears. 


dat 4} . * 3 8 C 4 
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.. Oruths e gro 1 mmgr- 


des 2:9 whale a boughef thy ,th autegus | 
— Io the, bers Lov? god 
deſs of the ſea did oft retire. Here Paus eiz,d 
her, flumb'ring as ſh and from this virtuous 
bridshe great Achilles ſprung. 

Vo. l. R Daædalion 


os jag, hy the. god Silenus 
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| Dadalien to a Haul. 


This warlike prince a daughter had Bend) fas, 
Phcebus and Mercury, one day by chance, together 
did the virgin ſee, and both at once were fir d with 
love. To either god ſhe bore a levely ſon”: to 


Metcury was tom Autolycus, who turn'd to thefts 
Philammon' born to Phœbus, like his 


and tricks: 
fire, the Muſes lov'd. Proud of theſe bleſſings, 


_ Chione, with audacious pride, decry'd Diana's 
charms. The goddeſs with reſentment fill'd; her 
ſhaft then pierc'd the guilty tongue, and to the 
ſhades of night, her ſoul reluctantly is ſent, Dæda- 
lion, mad with grief, afcends Parnaſſus's brow, but 


when from thence he headlong threw en Phœ- 
bus i in pity chang him to a hawk. 


Cos and Helyone to K ing-fi 


A galley & eas; ed a ſme butt 

Raves tte vollhh and the crew fink in the briny 
main. The pious king a floating f ea 
until a ponderous wave /breaks « o er r his h and 


ſtops his breath. 


A dream his lov'd Halcyone diſtracts; the * 
ing from her ſleep, directs her haſty ſteps, and ſought 
the place where laſt her much-lov'd lord had ſtood, 
and caſting tdund her eyes, ſhe ſaw the well-known 
corſe; at this ſhe loudly ſhrieks; and headlong from 
the mole ſhe ſprings, but in the fall ; Is = Js bing een 


—— 
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form'd. Now lighting where the min 
ſhe ftrives on the pale lips to print a kits, 

eſſay of love 3 when by the to winter birds were 
chang'd: they now to live, and e 7325 
ee ar oy 208 eee 


Aſacus te 4 a 


Long "had this. youth * the nymph ph Helper lord, 
when 3 on her father's bank he I my d Cebrenusꝰ 
bloomiag maid. Away ſhe flies, as faſt he follows: 
a ſnake unſeen now bites her heedleſs foot; ſhe fell, 
and by death his. fierce purſuit eſcap'd. The lover 
on himſelf docs vengeance take, and leaps into the 
foaming ſea. Thetis teceives the foyal youth, bat 
yet the death he ſought denies; for to a bird he's 


turn'd, which ſtill lives near the founding deep, and 


fron en e takes 0 name. 


| the Fran 2 


The kin ng depl as plor'd his ſon as dead, ad round 
« | 


the tomb, Hector with all his brothers wept, Pai 
alone was abſent, puter of the war, which for 

partan queen the, Grecians wag'd to n the 
rape, and Afia to, ſubdue, 12 n 


At Aulis, with a thouſand ſhips they west! and 
while they ſacrifice to Jove, a ſnake of five immense 
aſcends a tree, and in a' neſt devours eight of the 


4 Wow youngs and they the hovering Jaw he * 
e Afaeus was klas- ; brother, 1 
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5 ABP Herb 


hlebd was quiekly ſuch d. Calchas alone, 
1222 — the ſign decread!; ati 


fuys, Oy Greriaas, we thall conquer is 

urg, but not wittibut:2 long delay: nine |years:;/of 

labour the nine birds portend tha tenth oug: iI 
ſucceſs our arms ſhall crown. 


The fleet was "Mit wid: -boutid; when Calchas 
oſe and ſaid, ** The virgin Phabe, with, a virgin's 


blood muſt firſt be reconcll'd The common cauſe 


prevail d; fair 0 the devoted maid,. Was by 
the weeping priefts'now to the altar fed. All mourn 
her fate, when quickly roſe a miſt; and in the, vit- 


in's room a hind the goddefs plac'd. e | 


| tion made, a e Lale 1 


1k +17 


ren 7 wrong Ge 


The Grecians land, and che Sw ſhore i is 
ſtain'd with hoſtile blood. Neptunian Cygnus 
troops of Greeks” had ſain, hen met by fierce 
Achilles, ho, the Trajan ranks had thinn'd. The 
A e hero from fns. Fhaflet Thuy 6apss aff in cloſe 

ht. ſtrangles the enemy He could” n ot” Wound. 

ith nu hafte he goes ro {trip > the Kad; "the va- 
in bod Nips bis hands, a; by. His fire, the 
| ocean's goc is to a fra LY a 
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Aden eder n eee eng Dan 
fair Theffalian raid, who by 4 beauty every 
heart inflam d. Neptune found Her on the margin 


- bf the ſea, and forc'd her bis will. The amorous 


god 
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god aſſur d iche injur d nymphy © W, gi 
would. comply, Grant me * — 45 

more: to lufterſhame,, and let me to i <a ni wi 
chang'd,” As dhe. ſpoke, a. ſtern, majęſha many 
tone ſhe, took... A man ſhe was, and C neus Nn 
her name, Ip this.the lover adds, “. Ne dose of 
ſteel ſhall e er thy body wound, Glad of the giſt⸗ 
the new made warrior arms among the Greeks, and 

longs for equal foes. 


e 


11 + Thee: "Contaurs: and Gapotdie. {1 


aud o! 


Base Piüirhege, fallendem e | 


—— J 
vited came lto grace the nuptia laat. I e 
theſe 2 were by the brideg room cla. 

roofs. with joy reſound, the — bride, with her 
beauteous nymphs, leume Re à glittering ſtar and 
took her — N e us, inflam'd. with 
wine; Teiz'd onthe frighted if "Hi ate cops 
2 ſtrait p his mes anc as piess 0 f 


The feaſt Became Hs 5 * 


ei 
il | The place teſdunds 
us 2 2 An gr 200 1 850 , efeus firſt the brüten 


Eurytus” eee or K Tedeems che bride. 
bloody” fray enſues. Oræneus, with fis col query 
hand, Rad bach ve the boldeſt of he. d 
face; and net into Tas eus heart 109 plutig” 421 
reeking ſword. This the centaurs ſaw rag U oY 


ruſhing on, at him th 0 Ow fiercely threw—- ... 


they from his body all maz d they ſtood, 
al Mogngtum mis; oute i ON UNE, a natiꝰn con- 
1-92 Dit Se f enen 
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„ quer'd! | 
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quer d by a woman] Let us whole mountains throw ma 
with woods at once, and bury her beneath. This tu 
any mat remains.” Now whole groves the warrior no 
ſs'd with the burden, Cæneus pants thy 

8 le fu ocated- | frem'd to alt but the ſon ov 
of Amphycus *, ho 124 be Way A yellow Vive ariſe anc 

| and Theave the Kquid e 405. un} 
"15 Þ 118. ee 4 5 lett 

oy 1 . F 181. 1 the 


Perichmenos. 


The fate te of Pavielnicting is' wond'rous to rehearſe. 
To him great Neptune. gave a.power to change his 
form. Various ſhapes he took, and in all forms Al- ö 
cides ſtill Her K* length chang'd to a ſoaring iv 
eagle, he by we was yr an arrow ſhot. 1 
ex? 2 VG} SINUS; 2 en 


ed 
© 4 


The Ka f Achilles, 


When Neptune faw Gren ripe bot fete he 
Phoebus thus eſpoke : O thou, whoſe hands were. 
join'd with mine to alte che walls of ſinking Troy, 
doſt thou not mourn our power employ d in vain? 
Shall noble Hector thus un itied ße And yet his 

urderer lives, the proud / chilles lives to boaſt our 
8 deſtroy'd. Let Paris try thy bow, and pierce 
his vulnerable part.“ The deity. umſelf dire the 
fatal dart; then fell the foremalf 9 94 Gre clan 


name 
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Ajax, who often and alone withſtobd the af” Ke 
fire, and even Jove himſelf, now yields to rage, to 


* Mopſus. 


madneſs - 


% 
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madneſs and diſdain. And drawing out his truſty 
fword, „ Thou (he cries) art mine; Ulyſſes lays 


no claim to thee, Now do thy laſt kind office to- 


thy lord, and ſhow, none but himſelf, himſelf cou'd 
overcome. Thus ſaid, the fatal point's apply' d, 


and the fruitful blood produc'd a purple flower, not 


untike to that which young Hyacinthus ſprung. The 
letters are the ſame in both, but thoſe the grief and 
theſe the name express. 


Polyxena and Hecuba. 
With Troy old Priam falls; Hecuba his queen ſur- 


vives, till in a dorrow'd ſhape ſhe barks moſt hi- 
deouſly on the-plains of "Thrace. The Greeks now 


riding on the Thracian fhore, the opening earth to 
ſudden view diſclos'd the ghoſt of great Achilles, 


who ſternly ſaid, Polyxena 1 doom to grace m 

ſighted ſepulchre with victim-rites. The — 
obey, and to the tomb the betrothed princeſs led. 
« Now ſtrike (ſhe cries) and ſpill my royal blood, 
while thus I ſtand prepar'd to meet my death, for 
life on terms of flavery I defpiſe.”” The prieſt him- 
ſelf was ſeen to weep, and with rude remorſe plung'd 


in her heart the conſecrated ſteel. The Trojan ma- 


trons the pale corſe receive, and to her wretched mo- 
ther her lov'd Polyxena convey d. . 


Memnon s Funeral. 


Aurora ſaw extended on che Phrygian field her 


offspring Memnon by Achilles ſlain; and when his 
lunbs upon the pile were plac'd, unable to ſuſtain 
the doleful ſight, the weeping goddeſs 

| R 4 cries : 


paſſionately: . 
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cries: « O king of heaven, ſoothe. a mother's care ;. 9720 
on the deceas'd fome ſulemnboon beſto w/ to expiate 

my loſs and eaſe my grief. About the body flam'd 
the cuneral fire and ſheets of .fmoke;roll'd upwards to | 


the ſky. The aſhes waſted by the air grew thick, . 
1 form of birds. - Thrice round the pile div 
they flew, and with their wings 4 whizzing cbn- 2 
cert ring. They next divide, and with 8 martial 1 
rage each other kill; and punctual to each revolving | Ti 

= years. they come, 10 bleed in honour of his tomb. 41 
| lin 

The IL, Nek -& Kun. 2 : 


3 of © ytheven, from, burnin 1 
his ſire, and with his. young Rſcanias to Delos fail'd. 
They next embark d to ſeeł the deftui'd land, Au- 
| 5 — ſuore. In Sicily arriy'd, they came where | 


— 22 eee e | 
IE Hig 4 tal 
| 2/0 thi 
885 N 7 P along, e * nl "Giles M7 - 
Haden thus relates ter url aches 2 Rt 
whole Tols I maurn, to- me was afl that I colld-wiſh. ba! 
I was bispnfy foy, and h was mine. Brice. the 
Acis ami J were by che Eyclop "fee! From his $0 


wide mouth, which ka on limbs, he Toard” 
fo loud, that frighted with his dreadful voice, I into 
ocean ruſh'd. oor . Azis.zan and cry'd, « Help, 
Galatea, help and take me with you to your deep 

abege.”” - Han Pal enen fe fg Purzel, endet 
han hurl'd a rock — the timid youth to 5 
death; then :to :aurixer:my Cave n x mY 
ales! ies all the Ates mould gire! 1.195 oy 


Glaucus 
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nn e. dee want. 
Scylla beheld: the «« Guis with a "EY 


divine and manly front end in a fiſh's tail below, and 
dovhts (whether the 45] mer cor n god When 
thus the iſca-goil net mj] << Ham not füh ur 
monſter; but equal wich the watery powers :reign z 
1;late;tagdeed atrrpontel was g wen then aue ſeas wen 
all my joy, and all my hours employ d wia nets r 
lines to take the ſcaly race. But what avail theſe 


vichls gs, Ye Fans — youth | 


212111 ail Int £14 02 97941 | 
Gllen fiele with his chang, mm0: longer 3 . 
iwhafly, - 
-hke, purſite.- uf love x6 


bag 19 Lbkwe thoſe 
any wy; ae e a 


— 5 25 gaimd, .fde At gourrfedt tht 
daughterrof the Dun”? »Sabner, he Crick, haba 
tall auh removatrom mountains toahe zes, chan I 
thittk of: n eee "CT Nesdga- 

A faſcinating philtre ſhe then Prepares, re; at 
Rhegium ſhe arrives. Upon the beach a winding 


Aa 
bs 
- 


bay there lies, where Sivila oft retir'd, and where 
the vengeful ſorcereſs ſcatters her direful ſpells. 
Soon tas che ngen 
dogs. 


Abbey bi 2 — — 4 
1 in her e yes 1 
the haplefs Sextla, thang?d to rocks, idetrecs d 
Mmagionroaihithipridatoent lin barret. 
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form'd the perjur'd race. of Pythecuſa * into aps, 
who n mimic the impertinence of man. 8 


Ann Voyage continuct.” 129 


A furious. ſtorm aroſe, which drone P 4s ads to 


the Libyan coaſt. ' Hers Dido, with a hoſpitable 
care, receives the 
From her he ſuddenly ES e the: a ene to 


| her Are 


Arty 3; ? 205 2412 


Eneas now ies ſail, and fair e wins; white 


his friend Aceſtes rules. Here to his fire he funeral 
rites decrees : and hen to. Cumæ he arrived; he 
view'd the venerable Sibyl's grot, and prays thro* 
black Avernus he might retire, and viſit his much- 
jov'd father's ſhade. She bids him ſeize the golden 
bough which grew in the Avernian grove. He obeys, 
and. views the mournful manſions 1 the dead, the 
manes of Anchiſes, and the place which to the Tro- 
Jan race the F ates e 


as. + 
E 


5 108 
4 * J | T . 


The Sil. nin 


7 ts ibn he as 2 goddeſs the Sib! 1 hail'd. 
Lam no goddeſs, but a. mortal, yet had I ſhunn'd 


*$ 


death's tyrannic ſway, if I to Phœbus' ſuit had lent a 


ery = ear. With promiſes he ſought my love, and 
fſaid, have all Far u wiſh. I paus'd; then 3 
_— . of ſand, for every grain I aſk'd to live a 


But ah | unmindful of the effects of time, forgot to 


covenant for youth. My bloom is one, and feeble 


* Pithekos i is the Greek name for 1 ape. 
age 


prince, and is with love inflam'd. 


col 
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age ſucceeds. Seven centuries have I already liv'd.. 
When the period of my years are fill'd, my wither d 
frame, to e wut ponies i; ride ny 


"hrs eee * 


* 
7 224 


Thus Ache nd : With thanks I W Enes, 
by whoſe aid I *{ d the Horrid Cyclops* rage. 
When Polyphemus found Ulyſſes fail*d, eyeleſs he 
grop'd about, and bellowing," cry'd aloud, « Of 


could I ſeize him in his flight, to piece-meal I would. 


tear each panting limb.“ As this he rav'd, my 


joints with horror ſhook, My anxious hours I paſs d 8 
in caves, till J at laſt beheld a ſhip, on board of 


which I found an LIN lord, 2 


Ilan. 


Then thus Miacareus: Folus: who Ni o'er 
Tuſcan ſeas, ina ſteer's tough hide inclos'd a wind, 


and gave it to Ulyſfes for à gift. The mariners 


thought there was a wealth within, and inſtant] 522 

bag untie. Forthwith out- ruſh'd a guſt, which drove 

us to the Læſtrygonian ſhore, where one of us was 

0 by thoſe curſed cannibals devour'd. In time the wiſe 
| 


yſſes bore away. We land again, and dauntleis 


to Gre s fatal Palace 80. 1 


| * . 
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Entering the N greets us with a faciou⸗ 


look. She ſat upon a ſumptuous throne, on golden 


columns rais'd. Her aſpect awful, and ſhe look'd 3 
Wer. Her er nymphs. ſerve 395 a zach De 
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the bow! The mixes Him s réucherous doſe, then 


ies to drink. We taſte) he bowl, and in an in- 
ant are to grunting transformed. V 
chus refus'd the ſnare, and inform'd by him, Ulyſles 
haftes, and bears the powerful qoly, hat makes in- 


: ' 


chantments ceaſe : he next unſheaths his ſcimeter,. 


Cixzentiaults, r amd ftillproferves: lo ares, , 
the goddeſs agrees by nuptiabxites to free his. friends, 


41914 
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Picus, who once Auſonia zd, ador' d che Home 


' 


teous Canens. Hymen, in. ſome ill-fated hour their 


plighted vows had ſeal'd: för as the royal youth in 

7 ſports. had mix 2 was u irce ſeen. =y 
1 ſpeak, his cgurſer ſprings-p/er ä 
en ug aug ph even Logue a. 1 

rms the, airy bogr,..who ſought the covert wi 
dillembled fear. "ep 1 4 0 
Agi we cries, 285 5 cenjure thee, hear a A. 580 8. 

2 kee nor let Apollo's daughter {ue in van.” — 
hee'er. thou art, (replies the king) be ne, none 
ean my 2 with my Canens ſhare.“ 6 bs 0 d at 
his refuſal, by her magic art The to a pecker rns | 
the youth. he next . glaring —— fills the 
air, — each attendant's ftiffenꝰd with his fears, until 


ns | 


e were ee to favage beat. 1428 
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the ſea, and with a dreadful ftorm their fleets attack'd.. 


Diomedes was ſavy met wrongs.to meet: for Ve- 


nus, mindful of her wound, {till new calamities de- 


reer. Agon impatient) :of fuccedlive oils, Mith 


Viemus blames, ue with?” his. Alleciitos:: ae 
turnd/toldſirds 2 Lake thin, 20 
mars he d edn ufs alm, and (there. 


n R 1 a1 


Irm denn ui een rtireo'o} bs - 


my nn Obipents Steins. 561 WIT 
IT 1:57 Mt 3117 2 ia THF e 2701 
Tim heren as Gaiser ung uartſed and 


at ancher hear the Lure 3 eise oh $ 95's ene 
he takes, and fires the ſhips which Sdapd 
waves. This Cybele behe K hovering o er . 


favourite flag, We dd, C Trurnus; nor dare 


to violate what I protect. Theſe gallies,. once fair 
nor Nl vanſire; fate Aots 


trees of 
their being no Uetermind ente Steult pets b 
1 Tattle in "he air che winds with dee 


blaſts the Trgnal giv Ee che cables break, "he'velltks 


drive,” which Toften irito Reſh aH od, ad by del. 
grees they 4 2 — tlie fea, d Abe b. 
— Jung d. 12285 V 5 N a3" 
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R 4 | 
er r cog . Abb Wins b ah 


gf 201 \ Ih e ue. rene J 

Ipbis f humble birth, loved 8 of 
Teuecer's- race. Then 
rocks, derides the aſpiring lan. ſwain. :Refſolv?d to 
end his pains, he with) a cod at onet conchides 
his life and love. Now ias the proceed in 
ſad ſolemnity, the cruel nymph makes haſte to 


view the 7x 
lover on the bier. Struck with” the fi ht, inani- 


mate ſhe ſeem d. and, like her heart, \bardens 
intq iſtones- /! W the ſtatue Mill in er 
ET ſtands; 191047 20 371 I.) 28 1 Fig 
"0. 51:12 „Gil his . bladod ed id ＋ SW: 
Tem: (_} lian Lins deb e 
— Prone yielded: to. the F RS Can mild 
N umitor aſcends the throne but ſoon by his 7 
| brother, falſe Amulius was depos d. Then Ilia's 
valiant ſons & her father reinſtate. Next Romu- 
lus to peoplx Rome contrives ; and at the feaſt: of 


Pales gives the word to ſeize the Sabine . 
Dye Aſſumption ow. Romulus and 22 


Rome, now the miltreſs of the world, and now 


the god of war 1555 heaven's imperial thrane :. 
„ This gra Jove,' for Romufus I. affe, admit 
kim to the e, From Whefice bis origin he claims,” 


Jove with a nod nk e. Mars immediately af- | 


cends his car, and to ing Maſe de Rik epairs; from 
thence. ſwilt as A. flying ft, he e 8 Sregt 


* Romulus and Rem, 
founder 


pomp, api ſees} hex breathleſs. 
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ymph, mort hard than 
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founder bears to heaven. His ſhrine in purple veſts 
ments ſtands in view, he looks a god, and is Quiriz 
nus nam'd, Juno pitying his queen, to ſad Herſilia 
Iris ſends, to bid her go to Mount Quirinal, where 
her huſbandꝰ's temple ſtood. They together haſte; 


and up the mountain as they move, alambent flame 
glides down and brightens. with a blaze Herſilia's 
hair. Together on a bounding ray they ſoar, and 
ſhoot a gleam of — along the ſkies. With open 
arms Quirinus met be 2 Kent now. Ora 
call d. Att: 7 231 Sdn lf neigh 
Mane. „od 197230 


Numa: fills the throne," a [peaceful prince j h 
not content to know the Sabine rites, refoly'd to cul- 
tivate the mind to Farm the laws of nature, and 
their hidden cauſe e 1 this purpoſe, to 
Crotona went, where. man divine * » whom” 
the Tr 4 crowd brig. nce heard him as a 
3 urs'd of * and what was God 
e of earthquakes, ſnows and winds, and 
hw do the rolling . planets round. the ſun: or if 
thunder was the Voice of angry heaven, or clouds 
with nitre ent burſt above. „ 


. ; | 88 Hippoytus., 


Expel' 5 FP and forlorn 1 88 my cha 
riot o'er Corinthus' ſtrand, when from the. ſurface 7 
the level main, a 1 Pe rifing to a mountain's 
height, burſt with a dreadful noiſe, and from the 
top a. horned, bull .upheay'd his ample. cheſt. M 
horſes. ſtarting like lightning from the ſea they fled, 
and drew the chariot o'er the craggy rocks ; a ſhock 
EY threw me from my ſeat beneath the horſes” 


0 P ythagoras, 
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grief. the drepping tears her eyes — 28 


till pitying Phoebe turns her to a pring, whole 
for ever flow... „ e 5; IE 


er Jy > 1525 t f 0 piu. "cf 9144 att 
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Apollo, biit at Ap Io on; his fonsto Patium 
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For arms and arts afk + be ee in' peace con 
ſpicuous, dreadful in the Feld, eh e hero juſtly among 
the pou was ge: The beauteous goddeſs who + 
 /Eneas ore, fare ecing æſar's fate, ſtrait to the 

Las flew, and. there 2 eld from mbrtil Fight, 


CL Cam 415 ; 2 

ris che heavens, 
107; 2 * 5 81 * b wy 2 
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there had flag dy if Thesbus ſon had net — — 2 
mei his wangrous art. Qynthiin id imiriortal tHe - 
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The mighty hunter in the lactediwttings, was 


the firſt man who uſurped a 22 e over 


his fellow creatures. He 520 1 one 
of thoſe WhO underzaok-t9. bunt the dt — — 
which muſt have 


gory 4 . 0 
raunded: thin) loot. with walls, laid the 22 2 
40 Babylon, aud e ihe: GE em 

EIT time he extended this-canguelt 
by order Ng the ron 

nevely 1 + Lagys.,2 8 {re joey! Wan 
and, his tet his Heath; raid altars dg his 
mai ofic. 5 201 Pertag 31G bring 


alete S 0 * A . 0 gaia eth 
110 A 500, 119 th 25 E n . » 
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dity ; its walls were one N ET It. 
1500 towers 200 feet i i 1 155 W iy Penne its 
defence as well as orna — The ernte 
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ol this famous city has been computed to be from 75 


to 90 miles, and of courſe ſeven times larger than 
the capitabof France. This noble undertaking ba- 
ing finiſhed, Ninus appeared at the head of an * 
of one million. Semiramis, the wife of one; of his 
officers, diſtinguiſhed herſelf as a heroine, The king. 


married her, and at his death * her his 


throne. 


— 1 fr 1 « 1 * 4 
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SEMERAMIGS, . 


Tb ninditicus princefs. jk usted get ame, Sbe 
laid the foundation of Babylon, 
fuperb than Nineveh, ſo exceeding] 
thick, that ſix chariots coul — abreaſt each 09-4 
The. quay» and the bridge over the Euphrates, the 
hanging gardens, the prodigies of architecturè and 
ſculpture, the temple of Bel with its golden ſta- 
tue of 40 feet in height, were the works of 


this immortal woman! She built 2 cities,” 


and prepared for conqueſts, She marched · sgainſt 
the king of the Indies at the head of three million 


d horſe, one hun- 


of infantry, five hundred thouſan 


dred thouſand chariots, — To ſu pply the defi- 


ciency of her clephants, ſhe ima ined the followi 
; Amade ſtratagetm: By her orders three hundr 


rhouſand black catie were Killed, and adjuſted their 


fleins in the form of ants, which c as ma 
enmels; "he they 4 her 1 nd gave 1 


battle. The ſtratagem not ſucceeding, ie queen 


yas defeated and put to/Uight. She MES Sons time 
after i wo 17 own e N 
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PROMETHREUS. - 


This wile and provident prince reduced his fellow 
creatures to à ſtate of civilization ; hence the fable 
of poets, which repreſents him making men from 
clay. He was paſhonately addicted to the ſtudy of 
aſtronomy, and was accuſtomed to aſcend the moun-! 
tain Caucaſus, to obſerve the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. This gave birth to the fiction of his bein 
chained to this pot. And what Horace calls 


y ſtrong preſumption driv'n, ee ; 
With ſacrilegious hands Prometheus ſtole. _ 
Celeſtial fire, and bore it down from heaven 


may literally be interpreted into Prometheus” diſco- 
very of ſtriking fire with a flint. His brothers were 
Atlas, kin of Mauritania and Heſperus, who hav- 
ing lived ſome time in Italy, gave it the ancient 
„„ . 
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- Cecrops was born an Egyptian, and laid the 
foundation of Athens, which was then called after 
his name. This prince civilized a ferocious peo- 
ple W introducing: religion, marriage, and the fa- 
mous tribunal called the Areopagus, deſtined for the 
puniſhment-of murder, It is ſuppoſed that he land- 
ed in Greeee with his colony about the year 1582 
before our æra. Cecrops numbered his new ſub- 

jets, and found them to be 20%... 
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Thebes, introduced the art of cultivating the vine, 
melting and working of metals, and 3 


cable oh ine 67. 


Ts "1 md OY 


Mole len 
rel x1 1 = : 5 
"Ra Hig ear 1228 before Chri zan 


17 2 lebrity to — name; in 
that it was by he order o 


The: dene, bg began e twelve e 


s. In 12 Hercules e al 
pic Games, a period of 442 years before. 
piads that conſtituted the Grecian æra. This prince 
was ſucceeded by Atgon his Beſcendaut, who. was 


the firſt king of the Heraclydz in Lydia, and from 
whord 1 e 1 thruhe vf their? Beat 


I Be: — 4 11 2 14 5 ** tf 4977 + 4 A ito * 112 2 74075 
Y IN. 22 , 
; kj kt? A Ait! 11 | en c wo 
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rr ene? 05 if 


1 idle [period of the Teen war, Theſeug 


| wihited the people into one body, and formed a kind 8 


of; republic, of which Rthens wat then -thelr capital. 
He divided the citizens: intoothree chiles} vf nables,. 


artiſans, and labourers. Thoſe of. the nobles * 
— $1 AJ 


E s ſquxee of an ĩmmekſiꝭ e nοN]- 
TT Hp e however, enam With 

2) ere het inventions a dine original rm 
tence pruysg their ridiculous, obſcure, I 
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me leaſt an in but they wert equral" in power 
having the difyoral a "Tir their own 
hands Fs form of ggvernment 4 5 from 
_ the ꝓar 25% before · Chriſty tog, When Codrus 
Kibtiiced bus Gon ile bor che \valſite Fees 


eta is W 


. 2 2 75 2 


7 r B 4. R. ‚ Ki E . . ; 78 — n 


118 8 U 15 2 "OY 
wu; ſucceede TEAR, 2 88 178, ber 
Cbhriſt; and ah OY bis ere an. e 


s 7 7 


S A U L. 


Saul was the firſt ling of Incl; 4 in the year « of the 
world. Fe; rt or. the 10 5.0 before the comin the 
1 


Ape ion, he mar he an 
front enk „ and drained, a ſig- 
nal victory. — L Sate the ophet aſfem- 
bled- the people, 'who' cbnfürmed tlie rega el ane, 


conferred of their BE Tu "Years after 
made head aga rmy of the Toh 


tines, re compoſed 90 65 charoe 6,000 
herſeg and "air innum able b of ine, d 
triumphed over this Hoſt of lde, | | 


reign was "Faecefsfitl; in ma other” Jie be 
Joſt the fruit. of his ens by "is di{dbe . 
ee d 

over 


Tue feeptte, — 
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N to David, who was conſecrated king of Iſrael Ol 
Ne prophet Samuel, and afterwards he married vi 
's daughter. The. dethroned prince conſulted = W 
2 5 e of Endor, to know the iſſue of a battle he 
which he 1 going to engage in againſt che Phi- w 
Wiſtines, and Samuel appeared to him to announce his 1h 
defeat. Soon after his army was cut in pieces by the 
enemy, and Saul believing his death was inevitable, 
tommanded his armoux-bearer to kill him; and in; 
4pon His fefuſal, this abandoned monarch fell upon 47 
His own. fvrord in the year of the world 2 49» The au 
Pu᷑iiliſtines having found his body, cut off the head, wi 
and fixed it up in the temple Dagon. Volumes br: 
have been n relative to the apparition of Sa- ſtr 
muel; ſome have attributed this' circamiſtance as an tha 
0 others to the effects vf an infernal magic; 3 thi; 
but the moſt opinion is, that by the miracu- 
lous interpoſitton df heaven, the prophet tid actually 
appear to Saul. | | 
58, ( 
$54 In C 
Rea T3 had 4 deb er of a 2 of | 
Was the founder of e! This city, * of h 
kenny hey grandeur, had the pitiful vanity, ing 
in common, other nations, of m their-hero love 


to de ee fo Ameas,, 1 the ſon of Mars, who 
was miraculouſly ſuckled by a wolf. In che midſt 
of theſe abſurdities we find, — Romulus was at the 
head of a band o e the murderer of his bro- 
ther Remus; and who, with abo! three thouſand 
perſons, built a number of mud cabbins, which in 
Th of time ſwallowed, up the largeſt monarchies. 
"vis gious or cunning chief augmented the W 
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of his people, by making this town an aſylum to 
villains of — deſcription. He provided them 
with wives by violence and crime“ Thus much 
however may be ſaid in favour of Romulus, that if 
we trace 6thef mighty. empires to their ſource,” we 
ſhould find «le cli than Valence and depyodatione 
Ye ws 

After a ſeries! of fuckeſles 4 con Welte and find- 
ing His AID had enereaſed to Ihe number of 
47,000, 1 to his penchant for power atid 
authority; h ined to gevern his people 
without eff — * in conſequence of Which that 
branch of legiſlature cauſed him to be! ſectetly de. 
ſtroyed ; and to conceal cheir crime; they gave but 
that he was caught up 0 dr ule v reign of 
thirty-ſeven = oo (CE 4, "WA 
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One of the moſt memorable erninſaMeis of Olin | 
daules, king of Lydia, was his extreme imprudence 
in cauſing his favourite to ſee his queen at the time 
of her bathing, in order that he mi ht have a view 
of her exquiſite form and beauty he queen hav- 
ing perceived this officer, . him, either through 
love ve revenge, to take away de life: of het huſtand. 
Upon chis Gyges became king of Lydia ie Her 


— 


eee eee 110716 Hg eift 
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This + dowever of Gygrs kay been Sat- 2 
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i OBI HE ie} doe, ei , in 
E On }- 4»; YO I 0 Lat, 4 2 giti 0 if 
£21477 eud & &. * * 5%: eo , C 
N C0 zun mz 1 10 40 EN "EH 8 8 by 
5 Cycninst baghnoto thi 5 Ky 14 24.18, ax of 
25 —— bis prince, deſtcous , of mak- ce 
* Cyrus, conſulted the or gk his 
* — he ſhould. overthropy, a-great, ei ſet 
oh eee his Bis On- e the 
raclus.; q ca. 
1 — he co irate oe Ka inh 
he eee ar hr ede ing 
rus battle, in which e In 
i Priſoner, and co to/ be bu cre 
maugting pile, e | Jy 
Theſe words made ſuch an impreſſign, on 5 gone His 
queror, that he deſired to know. what he meant by 7 of! 
them. Crœſus replied, that he had been taught by N. 
Solon that no one ſhoplds bettevyr himſeth happy be- the 
fore death, a maxim of which he was e a ter- gul 
Able example ;) ala dae ohne 5 
Aberty, and made him governgr,o 1 
3 naVp 1 21020 WEE : his | 
W3HY 2 9150 Hig 90.1897 15550 di ,g4ift; of 1a 43 dotu 
e Nau It 0 . R. Une 8275 pn 394 to * agai 
fan 3181001: $73, 7% 21711 ov An his 
ere ters parible-df dre Medes and Periana en. ſaid 
bus one empird ugdar Cyrus! : *Befozce the nejgn bloo 
of this prince, hiſtory was filked with int cauſ, 
Gdſcurity. 'This 5 — happened about the his d 
- Ito Mopwithfituding this, ceive 


doubts have been mi e ht ex- 
peditions, and death of this celebrated conqueror. 


8 feſias and Xenophon who flouriſhed 
eee, e 


in Ve 


\ all 
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in the ſucceeding century, contradict each other, as 
if the facts had been relative to many ages. This 
Cyrus is, however, ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Cam- 
byſes, king of the Perſians, by Mandane, daughter 
of Aſtyages, king of the Medes, and to have been 
certainly the founder of a vaſt 7 eftabliſhed by 
his conqueſts, He defeated the Babylonians, over- 

ſet their monarchy, and, after a long ſiege, took 
their capital : having turned the Euphrates, and by a 
canal of this river he entered the city, and found its 


inhabitants plunged into a ſtate of intoxication, be- 


ing then a great holiday among the Babylonians. 
In 536, before Chriſt, he publiſhed that famous de- 
cree in favour of the Jews, who had been 70 years 
in captivity, by which they returned to Jeruſalem. 
His victorious arms were ſuch, that the boundaries 
of his empire were on the E. by the Indus, on the 
N. by the Caſpian and Black Seas; on the W. by 
the Archipelago, and on the S. by Ethiopia and the 
gulf of Arabia. "Oe 

This hero, upon the credit of Xenophon, died in 
his bed, after a glorious reign of 30 years. Hero- 
dotus ſays, that he was defeated and killed in a battle 
againſt the queen of the Maſſagetes, who plunged 


his head into a veſſel of blood, drink thy fill, 


ſaid the princeſs, ſince thou haſt ever thirſted after 
blood. Diodorus of Sicily relates, that this queen 
cauſed him to be crucifhed. Cteſias mentions, that 
his death was occaſioned by a mortal wound he re- 
ceived in battle; FD ARES RR as 


Vor, II, | 8 ALEX 


„ 


<1 tizens. 


nerals, abe age, He put his army in move 
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ALEFAND ER; the orn. 


abs - 
_— would: 


advanced, EE not, GEL of. t 


have eſca Reg his. 1 EY ying, for his. 
eutors bis father totle, he acquired 
an, infinite knawled; A 4. the, age of. twenty he. 
mounted the 34 before Chriſt ; 
- and the ne red part of the Ma- 
cedonian garrif ndex — before their 
alls, and © parden to the inhabitants if they. 
would deliver up 75 culprits; they refuſing a com- 
pliance, e took, pillaged, and oyed. their capi 


5 5 preſ ſerved the prieſts, and the. deſcendapts. | ; 
of Pin # # et expoſed to ſale above 30,000. of, ita 
— terrible puniſhment for a revolt! 


One of his cagtains having violated. a woman. of ._- 


| * ſhewed him à well, where the ſaid ſbe had 


her money and jewels. He no ſooner ap- 
pred (ors thn this couragequs and jr 3 
hr preciptated h im to the. bottom, and 

up with ſtones and execrations, Alexander, wy es £ 


ing informed of this circumſtance, was fo far from 


puniſhing f er, that he immediately ſet her at liberty. 

Having gated Greece in one campaign, he 
formed a ue upon the empire of the Perſians. 
His army was then ſcarce 35,000 ſtrong, but excel- 
lent ſoldiers, under the command of the greateſt . 


not- , 
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| notwithſtandifig he had with him but To 8. 1 
and proviſions for a ſingle .month, 
the Helleſpont. Arrived in Phrygs 5 1. „0 che 


tomb of Achilles, d envied th ine Res that 


Hero's havihg enjoy througt rh By a friend, 

and after his death to be Sree ized omer's 
. He conquered Aſia ee Fe of 

las us demofiſtrated to the defeated D arius, 

immenſe army, without diſci 7 and ay Io 


ducted, was ineffeckasl 5g Ain xperienced veterans, 
led on by a Hero. Farmen beg upon Damaſ- 


cus, Where he found the treaſures of Darius, Which 
loaded ſeven thouſand beaſts of burden, VID 2296 con- 


cubines, and 492 officers, the immediate i re 
of the Perfian monarch's Juxu and pleaſy uxes. 
Alexander theh appeired before Tyre, ang After 
ſeven tnöfiths obſti ate ſieg e, he took city. by 
aſſault; put! to dead abou 12 ht thouſand 151 rians, 
And ms more Were ſold Mlaves, - next 
tidfcNed HpHirift Jerbfalem, but was appeaſed by + + 
JO * -priefſt. He then Went into Egypt, and 
ere ſoaned the Aifious city of Alexandria. 


The celebrated battle of Arbela, ave Mea 
the ſovereis nty of ſia. Babylon, e 

Ecbatane ita the hands of the cortqueror. The 
immenſity of riches which were divided among his 
ſoldiers deſtroyed their proweſs ; and the burning of 


Xerxes's palace at Perfepolis, was only a prelude of 


the exceſſes in which this conqueror ſhamefully 


tarniſhed his glory. He 1 whole days and 
nights in feaſting, and appeared in the ornaments of 
thoſe kings whom he had before deſpiſed. His il- 


luſtrious general Parmenio was allafſinated by or- 
S 2 der 


uez, Perſepolis, | 


Far, Debauchery, cruelty, and ingratitude, 
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der of his maſter. Clytus, who had ſaved the king's 
life in battle, falls a victim to this proud and ty- 
rannic monarch. The Perſian empire was by Alex- 
ander thought an inconſiderable conqueſt ; and, 
thinking'he ought to follow the ſteps of Hercules 
and Bacchus, undertook the ſubjugation of India. 
The limits we have preſcribed, prevent us from fol. 


1 thither. We ſhall only add, that, after f 


many fatigues and incredible exploits, he was com- 
pelled to abandon that part of Aſia, as his troops re- 
fuſed to follow him into thoſe unknown countries; 
he therefore embarked upon the Indus to have a 


ſight of the ocean. His pilots, being ignorant of the 
ge- of the tides, were terrified. Alexander 


owever viſited ſome ſmall iſlands, that he might 
boaſt of an expedition unknown to any of his 


predeceſſors. On his return to Perſia, he endea- 


voured to repreſs the diſorders his abſence had occa- 
ſioned. He puniſhed his governors, and repreſſed 
the ſeditious ſpirit of his troops: he married two 
princeſſes of the royal blood, and to unite this people 


with the Macedonians, he formed alliances between 


them. He again formed new projects of conqueſt j 
but his exceſſive intemperance threw him into a 
fever, which carried him off in the thirty-third 
year of his age, leaving the empire to the moſt 
worthy of his generals, 


CASSANDE R. 


Caſſandra revenged the death of Aridæus, his 
ueen, and a vaſt number of his ſubjects, by cauſing 
the mother of Alexander to be aſſaſſinated. The fame 
fate awaited the young king Alexander, ſon of the 
73 con- 


con deor. Roxana his mother, with. Hercules ker 
rother. Thus the conqueſts. of this famous hero 
ended in the extirpation of his Aimily, and the 1 


pation of all his dominions The.empire being di 
,.; Ptolemy had Egypt, 


vided among 
12 F 1 Ne, ad d Syria Caſſander had 
acedonia and Greece; Inch d 
Bithynia, an 7 4 * ovinces'; - and n | 
reft of Aſia, as fa the. ndus, Ate, aſſand er's 
death, his two ſons ES 75 Iz to i 1 8 
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One. 8 them 2 ance Demetriu 
wh þ 1815 prince, £5] imſelf.. pr e 
95 r - he was dethrone« Thy 


19 feeds, he died with Cha agen. an The diſeaſes 


incident to a courts bf lice ntious 


2 81 M Are 


' Lyſimachus, as we have already ſaid, was one of 1 
Alexander's ſucceſſors, whoſe pot tion of empire was: WM 
Thrace, Bithynia, and other neighbouring provinces. B 
He experienced a tragic end, deing 5 9 


5 Te E MV. 


This wis Me tot e character mien 
the ſucceffofs of Alexander; for he encouraged ta 
lents, the arts and Tiegel, ard made his ſubs 
jects happy. To tim Alexanttia was indebted for. 
the Muſedm, a Kind of learned academy, and the 
famous library, y which by his ſucceſſors had been i in- 


creaſed to 0 Volumes. 
8 3 Ray 
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Ptolemy, about two years before his death, re- 


figned his crown in favour of his fon, who followed 


his father's ſteps in promoting commerce, and the 
ſciences. i A 


SELEUCUS. 
This general poſſeſſed the moſt powerful partition 


of the empire, and his country was called the king- 


dom of Syria, where he built forty new cities, and 


peopled them with different nations. He was the 
' patron of letters, and reſtored to the Athenians their 


library, which had been taken away by Xerxes. 
After the unhappy exit of Lyſimichus, Seleucus 


became maſter of his daminions, and was in turn 


aſſaſſinated by Ceraunus, the king of Egypt's bro- 


ther, on whom he had beſtowed the greateſt acts of 
royalty and munificence *. -T heſe- were fome of the 
bleſſed effects of Alexander's mighty conqueſts ! 


ROMULUS. 


Romulus, who bad been the chief of a bandittt,- 
was the founder of Imperial Reme ! This city, not- 
withitanding her grandeur, had the pitiful vanity in 
common with other nations of making their hero to 
be deſcended from ZEneas, the fon of Mars, who 
was miraculouſly ſuckled by a wolf. In the midft; 
of theſe abſurdities we find, that Romulus was at 
the head of a band of robbers, the murderer of his 
brother Remus, and wha, with about three thouſand 


This murderer met the fate of his perſidy, and riſhed 
by the hands of the Gauls, that kad over-run the whole coun» 
try of Greece, ES 


=y 


perſons | 
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perſons, built a number of mud cabins, which in 
proceſs of time ſwallowed up the largeſt monarchies. 
This pious or cunning chief augmented the num- 
ber of his people, by making this town an afylum 
to villains of every deſcription. He provided them 
with wives by violence and crime. Thus much 
however may be 'faid in favour of Romulus, that 
if we trace other mighty empires to their ſouree, 
we ſhould find little elſe than violence and depre- 
„ YE RRP Or T 1 
Aſter a ſeries of ſucceſſes and conqueſts, and 

finding his ſubjects had increaſed to the number of 
47,000, he gave way to his penchant for power and 
authority. He was determined to govern his peas 
ple without” the ſenate; in conſequence of which, 
that branch of legiſlature cauſed him to be ſecretly 
deſtroyed; and to conceal their crime, they gave 
out that he was caught up into heaven, after a reign; 
of thirty-ſeven years. | 
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AFTER CHRIST. 


Ty VALENS. 


Valentimtan Having choſen his brother för el. 
begue, the empire whs divided between them in 
the year 36 Valens had the Eaſt, 17 8 
prnended Fo >ypt, Aſia, and Thirace Wee 
Reer to Wage the weſtern part 
Nome era ts Conftantin 
very well imagine; for Milan, Emm the time of 
Conſtantius, Was 8 the ordihaty reſidence _ of | the 
prince, as being ſituated in the centre of his domi- 
mons. While the efiperdt of the Welt fuccoured 
Gaol againſt the Germans, Valens was on the poi 4 
of being dethroned. He was conſidered by many 
his ſubjects as a Tiberius, for having publiſhed an 
edict, b which it was not only death to authors of 
libels, but alſo for thoſe who dared to retain them 


in their cabinets. The imprudence of Valens for 


engaging in a war with the Goths brought on him 
in the end a certain deſtruction; notwithſtanding. 
he had, after ſeveral campai ons, compelled them: 
to accept of a peace of his own dictating. But the 
Goths retained their reſentment, and waited for cir- 
cumſtances that might prove more favourable to 
their views and wiſhes. In this interval, Valens 
became miſtruſtful, cowardly, and cruel, and began 


a previous perſecution in favour of Arianiſm. He 


was likewife ſe bad a politician, that he received the 


Viſigoths, a nation of ſoldiers, and gave them an 


eftabliſhment i in Thrace, 


The 


og as one 177 
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The battle of Adrinople was fatal to their prince, 
but the circumſtances of his death are unknown. 
Some relate, that upon his being wounded he had 
retired to a cottage, and that the Goths had ſet fire 
to it without knowing that the emperor retreated 
thither, * GY _ | 
F ARCADIUS. 

Arcadius and Honorius, ſons of the emperor 
Theodoſius, again divided the empire. This weak 
and unexperienced prince was a prey to the viciſſi- 
tudes of a tempeſtuous reign. Governed . by his 
miniſters, his women, and his eunuchs, he ſub- 
jected the empire to all the evils of a vicious admi- 
niſtration, and the ravages of foreign enemies. He 
died in the year 408, leaving the empire of the 
Eaſt to his ſon, then but ſeven years old. | 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


The conqueſts, expeditions, laws, and govern- 
ment of Charlemagne, form an epoch the moſt 
memorable in hiſtory. A reign of forty-fix years, 
fertile in victories, in political eſtabliſhments, pre- 
ſent us with ſome of the. moſt fingular events that 
the world has produced, This celebrated warrior 
married the king of Italy's daughter, and ſoon after 
ſhe was divorced, probably with a deſign to ſeize 
upon her father's kingdom: for in 774, he deſtroyed 
the monarchy of Lombardy, which had exiſted for 
206 years. We cannot follow this hero in the ex- 
peditions that ſignalized almoſt every year of his 


reign, The molt memarable victories were the ſo- 
vereignty 
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| 2 Spain. On his return, the duke of Gaf- 
cony defeated his rear guard at Roncevaux; where 


'periſhed the famous Roland, 'that Has been ſo much 


celebrated by the rbmancers of ancient chivalry. 


He carried on a thirty years war againſt the Sax ons. 


— 


The French he defeated in 782 by Witekind. 
Charlemagne cruelly revenged their diſaſter by maſ- 
ſacring 4500 of the principal Saxohs. In matters 
of a religious nature, he ſubſtituted violence to that 
of perſuafion. ' His firſt Saxon Laws were there- 


fore repugnatit to humanity, and ſerved Is a ſpecies 
of inquifition inſtead of juſtice. Yet what is more 


Tematkablt, theſe ſangulnary edicts 'werg tot abo- 
liſhed till the 6th century. His next conqueſt Was 
Germany. In the midſt of ſo many wärs, this 
prince exatttined every thing bimfſelf, ant prefided 


in the national aſſemblies. Te Mel ft An. Cha. 
pelle, his ordinary feſttterice, at Ke age of 71 Yeirs; 


after having poſſeſſed all France and Germany, a 
part of Hungary, the Low Countries, part of Spain, 


and Italy · as far #& Benevento 


Of FOMAN. 


Ottoman, or Oſman, was the prince Who Hid 
the foundation of the Turkiſh empire, in the year of 
our Lord 1299, having deſtroyed that of the Greeks 
eſtabliſned at Conſtantinople. The Turks are of a 
Scythian or Tartarian origin, and were formerly 
the inhabitants who poſſeſſed the country lying be- 
tween the Black and Caſpian Seas. They were little 
known till the 8th century, when they began to 
make hoftile incurſtons into Georgia, In the op 
| | | 40 
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$44, they made a conqueſt of Armenia Major, and 
from them this country obtained the name of Tur- 
comania. Some centuries after, Tangrolipia, who 
commanded the Turks, defeated Mahomet, killed 
him in the field, and thereby became-ſultan of Perſia. 
The Turks were then pagans, but by their inter- 
courſe with the Saracens, many of them embraced 
the Mahometan religion. The Turkiſh prince alſo 
defeated the caliph of Babylon. Ottoman, from 
whom the Turkiſh empire derives the name of Ot- 
toman, firſt aſſumed the title of emperor. From 
him the Grand Sultan deduces his pedigree : and his 
ſucceſſors, with a few repulſes and interruptions, 
acquired new conqueſts, till they extended their do- 


minions to their preſent limits, 
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